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Foreword 


The 1996 World Food Summit Rome Declaration reaffirms the right of everyone to have access to 
safe and nutritious food, consistent with the right to adequate food and the fundamental right of 
everyone to be free from hunger. The World Food Summit Plan of Action recognises that: “Food 
security exists when all people, at all times, have physical and economic access to sufficient, safe, 
and nutritious food to meet their dietary needs and food preferences for an active and healthy 
life". Ensuring the quality and safety of food is therefore an essential consideration in any food 
security programme. 

The Fifty-third World Health Assembly (May 2000) adopted a resolution calling upon WHO and 
its Member States to recognise food safety as an essential public health function, with the goal of 
developing sustainable, integrated food-safety systems for the reduction of health risk along the 
entire food chain. The resolution also asked WHO to encourage evidence-based strategies for the 
control of food-bome diseases and to provide guidance in prioritizing such strategies. 

FAO has always given high priority to programmes and activities dealing with food quality, safety 
and consumer protection. WHO has also had a continuing commitment to the fundamental 
principle that ensuring food safety is an essential activity and an integral part of any public health 
programme. 

On many occasions, FAO and WHO Member Countries expressed their desire for fora to be held, 
outside the existing negotiation meetings, where they could exchange information and experiences 
on food safety issues that are of national and trans national importance. 

The Communiques of the Okinawa (2000) and Genoa (2001) G-8 Summits encouraged FAO and 
WHO to organize periodic international meetings of food safety regulators to advance the process 
of science-based public consultations. Following the successful First FAO/WHO Global Forum of 
Food Safety Regulators held in Marrakesh, Morocco, in January 2002, under the general theme of 
“Improving Efficiency and Transparency in Food Safely Systems - Sharing Experiences". FAO 
and WHO convened the Second Global Forum of Food Safety Regulators in Bangkok, Thailand, 
from 12 to 14 October 2004, with Building effective food safety systems as the main theme. The 
Forum was most generously hosted by the Government of the Kingdom of Thailand and was 
supported by the Governments of Canada, Finland, France, Germany, Italy. Japan. Norway, 
United Kingdom, United States of America and the European Commission. It provided the 
opportunity for food safely regulators from all parts of the world to meet together outside the 
usual negotiating circles to exchange information and experiences on important food safely issues 
and promote partnerships and cooperation among all food safety regulators and stakeholders for 
the benefit of safer food for all. 
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INTRODUCTION (Agenda Item 1) 

1. The Second Global Forum of Food Safely Regulators (GF-2) provided an opportunity for 
food safety regulatory officials from 90 countries to exchange experiences and also discuss 
actions to improve collaboration on food safety. The Forum was also attended by 10 international 
governmental and non-governmental organizations and observers having an interest in food safety 
matters. The list of all participants is attached as Appendix 1. 

2. Mr Apichart Pongsrihadulchai, Secretary-General, National Bureau of Agricultural 
Commodity and Food Standards of Thailand extended a most cordial and warm welcome to the 
participants. He expressed his hope that GF-2 would create better and closer relationships between 
countries (Appendix II). 

3. Ms Kerstin Leitner, Assistant Director-General, Sustainable Development and Healthy 
Environments, World Health Organization (WHO) welcomed the participants and thanked the 
Government of the Kingdom of Thailand for hosting GF-2 and the donor countries for their 
financial support. She reminded delegates of the high incidence of food-borne diseases in both 
developed and developing countries and their impact on public health systems and economic 
productivity. The speaker acknowledged that national food safety systems are increasingly 
utilizing a food chain approach to address food safety issues. She also mentioned several major 
initiatives in which WHO was involved, together with FAO and other international organizations, 
such as the Standards and Trade Development Facility (STDF) and the International Food Safety 
Authorities Network (INFOSAN) (Appendix III). 

4. Mr Hartwig de Haen, Assistant Director-General, Economic and Social Department, Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations (FAO) highlighted the importance of the 
adoption of internationally agreed standards. He underlined that the resulting increase in cost of 
compliance required a great deal of capacity building and that in order to meet these demands, 
FAO has been involved in a variety of initiatives. These included the International Portal on Food 
Safety, Animal and Plant Health, the STDF and, often in cooperation with WHO, the organization 
of regional food safety conferences and the provision of tools and guidelines. He emphasized that 
the holistic food chain approach was the most effective way to address food safety problems 
(Appendix IV). 

5. The Forum was opened by H.E. Chaturon Chaisang, Deputy Prime Minister of the 
Kingdom of Thailand. He referred to the First Global Forum of Food Safety Regulators 
(Marrakesh, Morocco, 2002) and the FAOAVHO Regional Conferences on Food Safety for 
Europe and for Asia and the Pacific. He indicated that Thailand's initiative to host GF-2 was 
reflective of the Government’s emphasis on food safety, as 2004 had been named "Food Safety 
Year" in Thailand. He then drew the attention of the participants to some key issues and 
underlined that a strong political commitment was needed to implement a clear and effective 
national strategy (Appendix V). 

ADOPTION OF THE PROVISIONAL AGENDA (Agenda Item 2) 

6. The Forum elected Mr Apichart Pongsrihadulchai. Secretary-General, Thai National 
Bureau of Agricultural Commodity and Food Standards, and Mr Pakdcc Pothisiri. Secretary- 
General, Thai Food and Drug Administration, as co-Chairmen. The Forum further elected Mr 
Steve Hathaway of New Zealand and Mr Alex Seremula of the Republic of South Africa as co- 
Vice Chairpersons. 
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7. Mr Pongsrihadulchai formally opened the Forum and the participants adopted the 
Provisional Agenda of the Forum (Appendix VI). He drew the participants' attention to the 
Concept Paper, emphasizing that the Global Forum was not intended to lead to recommendations, 
but rather to a clarification of issues and that the Forum Proceedings would summarize the main 
issues discussed. 

KEYNOTE ADDRESSES (Agenda Item 3) 

8. Mr Richard Fadden, President of the Canadian Food Inspection Agency, presented the 
first keynote address on Building effective food safety systems: application of risk analysis 
(Appendix VII). Mr Fadden recalled the current and future challenges to food safety and 
globalization. He outlined that the Canadian response to these challenges was based on the risk 
analysis approach developed by Codex, dividing responsibilities between Health Canada and the 
Canadian Food Inspection Agency. Mr Fadden stressed the importance of collaboration between 
federal, provincial/territorial authorities and all stakeholders in the food system and the 
importance of a strong governmental role in ensuring the safety of the food supply. Citing the 
example of the recent discovery of a BSE case, he demonstrated the Canadian risk analysis 
approach including a new risk assessment for food safety and animal health and regular 
communication with stakeholders and foreign governments. 

9. Mr Stuart Alexander Slorach, Acting Director-General of the National Food 
Administration in Sweden and Chairman of the Codex Alimentarius Commission (CAC) 
presented the second keynote address on the Complementarity between CAC normative work and 
the Global Fora ( Appendix VIII). He recalled the different kinds of texts elaborated by Codex, 
namely standards, guidelines and codes of practices. The speaker noted that while the Global Fora 
focus on information exchange and experience sharing. Codex activities consist mainly of 
normative work, but also include the exchange of information and promotion of capacity building. 
Hence, such Global Fora should facilitate consensus building in Codex negotiations. It was noted 
that both the SPS and TBT Agreements refer to international standard setting bodies with Codex 
being the main player in the food area. He suggested some questions for discussion concerning the 
areas respectively covered by Codex and the Global Fora as well as the way they can help 
developing countries to build effective food safety systems. Finally, he urged the participants to 
participate actively in the Forum discussions. 

10. In order to focus the Forum discussions under the main theme of Building Effective Food 
Safety Systems, two sub-themes had been identified to meet the needs expressed by developing 
and developed countries, including: Strengthening Official Food Safety Control Services and 
Epidemio-surveillance of Food-home Diseases and Food Safety Rapid Alert Systems. Under each 
sub-theme, some specific areas of concern were further discussed, all of which were introduced by 
working documents presented by food safety experts and further discussed in plenary. 

1 1 . Two workshops, one for each sub-theme, were organized to identify and promote 
partnerships in these fields based on the discussions in plenary and relevant Conference Room 
Documents provided by countries and international organizations. 

STRENGTHENING OFFICIAL FOOD SAFETY CONTROL SERVICES (Agenda Item 4) 

12. The theme paper, presented by Mr Paul Merlin on behalf of the Joint FAOAVHO 
Secretariat of the Forum (the Secretariat), described the different elements of a national food 
control system and discussed three possible types of organizational structures for national food 
control systems, namely a multiple agency, single agency and integrated systems. 
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13. He then presented key management elements of food safety control services that would 
improve their effectiveness, including task definition and harmonization, effective supporting 
legislation and crisis preparedness. Finally, specific issues of developing countries for which 
technical assistance would be useful were raised, such as weak basic infrastructure, a fragmented 
food processing industry, dual standards for export and domestic markets and a lack of resources 
for official services. 

Follow-up Discussion: 

14. Several delegations from developing countries re-iterated that continued technical 
assistance was needed to improve their food safety systems and thanked FAO and WHO for their 
past support. The importance of strengthening national food control systems to address the needs 
of the domestic consumer, rather than only to improve food exports, was noted. 

15. Other specific concerns raised regarding aspects of food safety control services are 
included in the discussion portion of the relevant section of these Proceedings. 

Defining the responsibilities and tasks of different stakeholders within the framework of a 
national strategy (Agenda Item 4.1) 

16. The topic paper presented by Mr Alan Reilly, Deputy Chief Executive of the Food Safety 
Authority of Ireland, outlined the importance of sharing the responsibility for food safety among 
all stakeholders involved in the production and marketing of foods, in light of decreased consumer 
confidence in food safety. It was emphasized that while government and regulatory agencies 
must work to ensure that consumer's health and interests arc adequately protected, consumers 
must also play a role in ensuring the safety of the food they consume. 

17. The speaker noted that effective food control at the national level can be undermined by 
the existence of fragmented legislation, multiple jurisdictions, and inconsistencies in enforcement 
and weaknesses in food surveillance and monitoring. Responsibilities should be shared by 
national governments, farmers, food processors and manufacturers, food retailers, caterers and 
consumers. 

18. The speaker emphasized that the development of effective national multi-disciplinary, 
inter-agency networks utilizing the food chain approach can be hampered by disagreements 
regarding areas of competence of national authorities. 

Follow-up Discussion 

19. Several delegations noted the importance of the involvement of all stakeholders, including 
consumers and industry, in effective national integrated food safety systems and informed the 
Forum of various actions taken by governmental authorities and international agencies to engage 
these groups in food safety matters. 

20. The following points emerged from the discussion: 

• Countries must address consumer interests and enable consumer participation, both in 
training and in decision making activities, in the development or re-organization and 
implementation of national food safety systems. 

• It is important to gain political commitment to ensure food safety along the entire food 
chain. This can be achieved by establishing high level food safety advisory bodies. 
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• National and sub-national interaction and coordination is important in the implementation 
of a national food safety strategy. 

• When countries are able to develop and implement effective and comprehensive national 
food safety strategies, the regional or international sharing of these policies with other 
food safety regulators allows countries to better gamer the political will to advance food 
safety. 

• Educating and involving farmers in the production of safe food is also important. 

• Consumers should be educated in hygienic handling and proper cooking of food, as well 
as in the importance of making wise nutritive food choices to protect their own and their 
family’s health. Proper food labelling can also assist in protecting consumer health, both 
in the areas of food safety and nutrition. The current global epidemic of obesity requires 
interventions by all stakeholders to promote healthy lifestyles and healthy diets. 

21. The participants were informed that the WHO Five Keys to Food Safety are an example of 
a source of the basic information the consumer needs to protect themselves and their families 
from food safety outbreaks. 

Legal basis for food safety official and non-official control (Agenda Item 4.2) 

22. Mr Alex Seremula, Deputy Director of the Department of Agriculture in the Republic of 
South Africa outlined the legislative framework that governs food safety control in that country. 
The speaker gave a detailed account of the various departments involved in food safety, their 
respective roles and mandates, as well as the relevant private sector food quality assurance and 
certification schemes operating in that country. He explained that despite the complexity of the 
system and the large number of players involved, its coordinated implementation is still able to 
ensure food safety from farm to fork. 

23. He noted the value of the co-existence of private sector standards, such as ISO standards, 
with official standards. He emphasized that countries cannot base their arguments in international 
trade disputes on these private standards, but need to utilize officially recognized standards. 

24. The delegate of the Netherlands highlighted the legal basis of the food safety system of the 
European Union. In the past decades, legislation in the field of food safety has been largely 
harmonized across the EU, which has led to uniformity of requirements for countries exporting to 
the EU Member States. The speaker noted that emergencies related to food and food production 
that have occurred in the past 15 years have urged the European Union to strengthen their food 
safety systems in order to protect consumers. These hazards comprise food-borne diseases, 
zoonoses, residues of unwanted substances in food and dangerous animal diseases. 

25. The EU “White paper on food safety" establishes the current food safety policy in the 
European Union and is based on the risk analysis approach. In this framework, the EU General 
Food Law of 2002 has led to the establishment of the European Food Safety Authority and several 
legal measures to be enforced by the Member States. Some of the key elements are 1) the 
responsibility of producers for safe food and 2) the task of the Government to check that this 
responsibility is adequately met. It was noted that traceability throughout the entire food 
production chain is also an important tool to strengthen consumer confidence. 

26. The speaker highlighted the challenge of developing a more holistic approach to dealing 
with food risks by comparing different risks while retaining optimal consumer protection. It was 
noted that a balance should be found between dealing with microbiological risks and risks of 
chemical residues. The speaker emphasized that food safety requirements in the European Union 
arc the same for local producers as for countries exporting to the EU Member States. 
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27. The speaker emphasized thal industrialized countries must be aware of the constraints of 
developing countries in exporting to industrialized countries as developing countries do not 
always have adequate production and control facilities to comply with international or EU food 
safety standards. Accordingly, technical assistance, capacity building and partnerships are 
important instruments to support countries with specific needs. 

Follow-up Discussion 

28. Several delegations informed of actions taken recently to strengthen and streamline their 
food control services, including identification of the role of the various agencies involved, as well 
as the coordinating mechanisms established to reduce duplications and eliminate gaps. They noted 
that developing countries face serious difficulties because of the lack of resources, physical as 
well as human, necessary to carry out the relevant food control tasks. They stressed the need for 
an aggressive strategy in favour of consumer awareness so that consumers can play a proactive 
role in fostering improvement in food control services. 

29. The following points emerged from the discussion: 

• Private standards such as the EUROPGAP scheme, introduced by retailers, are often 
stricter than EU or Codex standards, and could therefore act as a technical barrier to trade; 

• Partnerships between food control agencies in developed and developing countries help 
reduce the differences in food legislation; 

• The application of the principle of "as safe as possible" and that of “as safe as necessary”, 
as a basis for food safety decisions, reflect different philosophies in the expression of the 
appropriate level of protection; 

• Food exports, including food aid, to countries which do not have the capacity to control 
their quality and safety need to be in conformity with the regulations of the exporting 
country. 

30. The participants noted the need to conduct an analysis of the food safety situation in 
African countries and to use such an analysis to assess their needs in capacity building and 
technical assistance. They were informed of an FAO and WHO plan to carry out this analysis in 
connection with the joint Regional Conference on Food Safety for Africa, scheduled to take place 
in 2005. 

Training personnel of official food safety control services (Agenda Item 4.3) 

3 1 . Mrs Claire Gaudot, Scientific Adviser of the Permanent Representation of France to FAO 
outlined the training of official food safety control services personnel. She began by reviewing the 
context in which official control services operate, with rapid and significant changes that call for 
constant adjustment in the ability of food safety control personnel. 

32. The speaker emphasized the importance of distinguishing the three types of training: pre- 
recruitment training, which should cover the full range of ability required at recruitment, post- 
recruitment occupational training given before taking up duties and staff development or further 
training. Training needs should be defined through multi-factor analysis of the context in which 
control personnel operate. 

33. It was noted that training is an essential tool for building the capacity of control authorities 
and for managing human resources. It requires a specific policy and proper resources. The speaker 
noted that the organization of a national or regional training mechanism needs to reflect the 
mandates and responsibilities of official control services. The training programme should cover 
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all aspects relating to the activity of official food safety control service personnel, including 
knowledge, experience and self-management skills. 

Follow-up Discussion 

34. The discussants stressed the strategic value of training for implementing effective food 
safety control systems and criticized the lack of resources made available by governments. 
Several delegations noted that the absence of local expertise meant that training had to be sought 
outside the national context, incurring high costs and limiting resources for local experts. The 
delegations called for the support, especially from FAO and WHO, of initiatives to develop 
training opportunities, including basic training, for food safety control personnel. It was also 
stressed that the growing focus on shared responsibility needed to be accompanied by the training 
of producers and consumers through their respective associations, in order to help them to 
shoulder their new responsibilities. 

35. The representative of the European Commission informed the Forum of the proposal to set 
up a European training centre for official food safety control officials. This centre was to be mn 
by the Food and Veterinary Office based in Dublin, Ireland, and would be open to inspectors from 
EU Member States as well as those from developing countries exporting to the Community (3000 
trainees scheduled for 2006). The representative of the IAEA drew attention to Conference Room 
Document 22 on activities in food safety training proposed by the Joint FAO/IAEA Division of 
Nuclear Techniques in Food and Agriculture. 

How official services faster and enforce the implementation of HACCP by industry and 
trade (Agenda Item 4.4) 

36. Ms Sirilak Suwanrangsi. Minister Counsellor. Royal Thai Embassy. Tokyo, Japan, 
presented the principles governing the role of governmental agencies in the implementation of 
HACCP by the private sector using examples from the Thai experiences in this area. She 
emphasized the vital role the Government has in supporting HACCP implementation through 
cooperation of all sectors in the food chain including industry associations, academia, individual 
processors and producers, suppliers of raw materials, exporters and importers. Government 
agencies have strategic roles in the implementation of HACCP as well as operative roles on 
assessment of effectiveness and compliance. 

37. She also noted that, in fostering HACCP implementation, it is vital that governments have 
sufficient capabilities to perform the tasks. Governments should allocate resources and when 
necessary, reorganize the works and work forces to support the industry. HACCP generic models, 
hazard identification and control guides could be provided to enhance the development and to 
ensure uniformity and scientific integrity. Schemes for recognition of the HACCP system, such 
as audit and certification, would enhance effective implementation and market access. 

38. She added that HACCP is one risk management tool. HACCP alone cannot resolve food 
safety problems, and should be complemented by other control measures such as monitoring 
programmes at primary production for agriculture chemicals, pollutants, contaminants and natural 
toxin, traceability and labelling. 

39. She concluded by noting that the HACCP programme should be kept simple and based on 
science and international standards. Countries should share experiences and collaborate in 
training. FAO and WHO can assist in training and make available relevant information. 
Assistance to small scale entrepreneurs and the lesser experienced countries should be focused. 
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Follow-up Discussion: 

40. Several delegations described similar positive experiences in governmental support to 
HACCP implementation. There was general agreement (hat small scale producers have particular 
needs in terms of HACCP implementation due to the often limited human resources available in 
these enterprises. Difficulties in conducting proper hazard analysis, as well as auditing were 
mentioned as other areas of concern. 

41. Several delegates thanked the international organizations for their support in introducing 
HACCP in their country and urged countries with a long experience in HACCP to support them 
by sharing their experiences. 

42. There was discussion about the use of certification schemes with a general agreement that 
these are mostly used for market access and provide only one piece of evidence that a proper and 
efficient system is in place. 

43. The representative of the FAO Secretariat announced the current development of an 
FAOAVHO guidance document to support HACCP implementation in small scale businesses and 
suggested to the delegates, in particular from developing countries, to participate in its elaboration 
by taking part in the E-forum organized by FAO for this purpose. 

Food Import/Export Control and Certification (Agenda Item 4.5) 

44. The presentation by Ms Karen Stuck, Assistant Administrator of the Food Safety 
Inspection Service, United States of America focused on the purpose of import controls, 
principles for designing an import control programme and the tools available for carrying out 
import control programmes. 

45. The speaker noted that the SPS Agreement permits countries to establish their own level 
of protection provided the standards are based on science, applied consistently and are 
transparent. The speaker outlined the tools available for import control programmes which 
include equivalence determination, audits, port-of-entry inspections, automated systems to 
facilitate rapid clearance and statistically-based random sampling. 

46. A paper on Food Export Control and Certification was presented by Ms Shashi Sareen, 
Director, Export Inspection Council of India. The speaker noted that while most governments 
focus on import systems only, food export control and certification such as that implemented by 
India plays an important role in assuring food safety and quality. 

47. Advantages of the food export certification include reduction of the time required to test 
food imports, minimization of import rejection, decreased duplication, cost effectiveness, reduced 
variation of food products, and improvement of the exporting country's image. India has 
developed rules for export certification and implements these rules for several commodities. Ms 
Sareen outlined the challenges faced by developing countries when exporting to major importing 
markets and made suggestions on actions needed to overcome them. 

48. Mr Henri Belveze, Deputy Head of Unit, European Commission, presented Conference 
Room Document 28 on Practical considerations of the operation of the EU import/export 
controls. 

49. As part of its gradual integration, the European Community has enacted detailed 
legislation for the control of foods imported from third countries. Regulations on the import of 
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products of animal origin were the first to be put in place, covering aspects relating to public 
health and animal health. They place primary responsibility for inspection and certification on the 
competent authorities of the exporting country, in follow-up to an evaluation mission of the 
Commission's Food and Veterinary Office (FVO). With the exception of plant health regulations 
applying to selected fruits and vegetables, import regulations for foodstuffs of non-animal origin 
are at a less advanced stage of Community harmonization. However, on 1 January 2006, new 
regulations will be introduced that will reinforce the integration of the food import control system 
and reduce the area of competence remaining under national legislations. 

50. The speaker noted that controls envisaged in community legislation are made by the 
inspection services of the Member States under the supervision of the FVO. They can take place 
at the border or at destination, depending on the foods imported. The nature and frequency of 
actual material controls, basically in laboratory analysis, are determined by the level of risk and 
the results of previous controls of products of the same origin. The special needs of developing 
countries, if they are to adapt to the new conditions of 2006, will be taken into account by the 
Commission, especially as regards time frames, training and technical assistance. 

Follow up Discussion 

51. Several countries commented that while the WTO allows for a determination of 
equivalence, this concept is often difficult to implement. It was pointed out that a standard coding 
system and common language would facilitate food trade and import assurances. Several 
delegates commented that Codex standards should be expanded to cover all food safety needs 
(e.g., limits on microbiological contamination) and be more detailed. Also, the issue of food 
quality should be given due consideration as a large proportion of food import rejections are 
caused by quality deficiencies. 

52. It was noted that food safety authorities should also be held to a standard of performance 
as a consistent standard of performance for food agencies will increase trust and confidence in the 
safety of exported products. Other delegates noted that infrastructure development in countries 
would contribute to facilitating food trade. Some delegations emphasized the moral and 
humanitarian responsibility of countries, especially (hose which food may be transported through, 
to assist in coordinating and monitoring of the safety of food imports in order to protect 
consumers in a country where the food safety programmes have been disturbed due to a major 
crisis. 

EPIDEMIOLOGICAL SURVEILLANCE OF FOOD-BORNE DISEASES (fbd) AND 
FOOD SAFETY RAPID ALERT SYSTEMS (Agenda Item 5) 

53. The theme paper, presented by Dr Peter Karim Ben Embarek on behalf of the Secretariat, 
argued that due to the globalization of the food supply and the fbd. there is a need for global fbd 
surveillance. Such global surveillance networks must be based on data generated and shared from 
national surveillance systems. He highlighted that the objectives of surveillance are to inform 
response systems, allow informed interventions, and provide a basis for efficient risk based 
strategies to lower the burden of disease. 

54. It was emphasized that the vast challenges in implementing global food-borne disease 
surveillance and food safety rapid alert systems, including the large variety in countries' capacity 
to detect, investigate and mitigate food-borne diseases, necessitate international cooperation and 
assistance. The speaker then described the role of international organizations such as FAO and 
WHO in developing such networks. 
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55. The speaker outlined the International Health Regulations (IHR), which now cover only 
three diseases (cholera, plague and yellow fewer) and are undergoing revision to include all 
events of international public health importance. These events include infectious and non- 
infectious diseases and unacceptable level of micro organisms, toxins and chemicals in foods. 
The revised IHR will also provide guidelines for implementing surveillance systems. In addition 
to these and other international requirements, such as the WTO SPS Agreement, the speaker then 
briefly noted the ongoing integration of existing and new surveillance, alert and response systems 
in FAO and WHO. For example: 

- Global Alert and Response System 

- Global Outbreak Alert and Response Network 

- Global Public Health Information Network 

- Global Chemical Incident Alert and Response System 

- Global Salmonella Surveillance system 

- INFOSAN 

56. The presentation was followed by a live video conference on INFOSAN moderated by Dr 
Kerstin Leitner, WHO, with food safety authorities from Australia, Canada, Jordan, Spain, 
Uganda and the USA and Mr Mike Ryan, Director of Alert and Response Operations, WHO, 
Geneva. 

57. INFOSAN (the International Food Safety Authorities Network) will serve as a vehicle for 
food safety authorities and other agencies involved in food safety to share information and 
experiences. INFOSAN Emergency, embedded in this network, will link official national contact 
points to address outbreaks and emergencies of international importance. 

58. The video conference served to 1) highlight the important aspects of INFOSAN related to 
food-borne disease surveillance: 2) demonstrate the potential for real-time discussion between 
food safety regulators; and 3) show the importance of interaction between surveillance personnel 
and food safety regulators. 

Follow-up Discussion: 

59. The participants congratulated WHO and FAO on this initiative and requested more 
information on becoming a member of INFOSAN. The Secretariat noted that countries may have 
numerous focal points based on the number of relevant agencies in those countries. However, for 
sake of efficiency, there will only be one officially designated INFOSAN emergency contact in 
each country. 

60. Information on registration with INFOSAN is available from the following internet site: 
htln://www.who.int/fuodsafctv. or E-mail address: foodsafcty@who.int. 

61. Some delegates noted several areas where FAO/WHO could lake the lead role in guiding 
member countries at the regional level including: 1) strengthening capacity for surveillance and 
response of food-borne diseases through networking; 2) harmonizing the various systems of food- 
borne diseases surveillance; 3) enhancing surveillance along the entire feed food chain including 
risk analysis and 4) providing assistance in training and capacity building programmes for 
development of technical expertise. 
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Food Contamination Monitoring and Food-borne Disease Surveillance at National Level 
(Agenda Item 5.1) 

62. The topic paper was presented by Dr Danilo Lo Fo Wong, Danish Zoonosis Centre. He 
outlined the general purpose of food-borne diseases surveillance: to establish a baseline, to 
measure the burden of food-bome diseases, to monitor trends and patterns in endemic diseases, to 
detect and investigate outbreaks, to initialize targeted action, to evaluate interventions and help 
prioritize efforts and resources. Surveillance is a prerequisite for qualified feedback to 
stakeholders. He further described the different types of surveillance systems. These can be 
passive or active, syndromic or laboratory based, general or sentinel, continuous or intermittent, 
disjointed or integrated. In general, the intensity of surveillance is dependent on social, practical 
and financial parameters. He illustrated these principles by describing the Danish national 
integrated salmonella surveillance model. The successful implementation of this system can be 
accredited to the close cooperation between the public and private sector and between medical and 
veterinary epidemiologists and microbiologists. The system is based on integration of data from 
animals, food and humans, enabling the attribution of human cases of salmonellosis to specific 
foods through genetic finger-printing of relevant strains from all three sectors. Similar typing 
systems are being developed for other important food-bome pathogens. 

Follow up Discussion 

63. Delegates commended Denmark for its achievements in developing such an efficient 
system. However, several delegates noted the high cost of such a surveillance system and 
expressed the need for support to developing countries to establish food-bome disease 
surveillance systems. Other delegates referred to similar systems to the one presented by the 
speaker. In some instances, it was noted that having access to industry data was a major difficulty. 
It was stated that the system could not be used to evaluate transmission of pathogens from humans 
to animals. 

64. To those who were concerned about the cost of the Danish system, the speaker, while 
acknowledging the high cost of the system, argued that other less costly surveillance systems, 
based on the same principles could be - and were being - established also in developing countries. 
Their level of sophistication would then match available resources. More than necessarily looking 
for new resources, the real issue was to use existing resources to focus testing strategically in 
relevant sectors and then ensure central compilation of data. Some of the developing countries 
participating in the Global WHO Salm-Surv Network were starting to move in this direction. 

International Cooperation on Food Contamination Monitoring and Food-borne Disease 
Surveillance (Agenda Item 5.2) 

65. The topic paper on international cooperation on food contamination monitoring and food- 
bome disease surveillance was presented by Mr Robert Brackett. Director of the Center of Food 
Safety and Applied Nutrition at the US Food and Drug Administration. The speaker pointed out 
that over the past two decades, the food supply has become truly global. With the globalization of 
the food supply, food-bome illness has become a global issue that demands international 
cooperation to address food contamination. 

66. The speaker stated that surveillance data, integrated with and compared to epidemiological 
data, allows for more rapid detection of food-bome illness and trace back to identify implicated 
lots of food. 
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67. The speaker described the robust monitoring and alert system that exists in the United 
States of America for protecting consumers and suggested that the elements of a successful 
national monitoring system could be applied internationally. The speaker acknowledged that 
several regional and international surveillance and alert programmes have been developed to 
accomplish this goal. He recommended that WHO, together with FAO, serve as the focal point of 
a global food safety surveillance system. 

Follow-up Discussion 

68. Several delegates asked questions regarding the need for active surveillance and 
establishing priorities on what should be monitored. The speaker explained that passive 
surveillance systems do not give an accurate measure of the true burden of food-borne disease and 
that food-borne disease surveillance systems should target the largest public health problems. 

69. The speaker encouraged all countries to initiate food-borne surveillance programmes. He 
cautioned that once surveillance begins, countries may experience the paradox of success, i.e., a 
successful surveillance programme will find more cases of food-bome disease so it may appear 
that the problem of food-borne disease is increasing. Finally, the speaker encouraged countries to 
tailor their risk communication messages to fit the needs of their country. 

Dealing with emerging risks related to the environment and new technologies (Agenda Item 
5.3) 

70. Mr Alexander Haslberger, Professor at the University of Vienna, presented a paper 
prepared on behalf of the FAO/WHO Secretariat which focused on the possible consequences of 
emerging technologies used in food production. The speaker noted that evidence has shown that 
new technologies used in food production often improve food security, but may also result in 
adverse environmental effects and raise ethical and food safety concerns. In addition to genetic 
modification (GM), the modem methods cited also include the induction of unspecific 
mutagenesis and marker directed breeding. 

71. The speaker emphasized that the relevant Codex texts, as well as the Cartagena Protocol 
on Biosafety provide international guidance and regulation for the safety of GM foods and for 
related environmental safety. He underlined the importance of a thorough molecular 
characterization of GM organisms, improved models for the assessment of gene flow and further 
research into subsequent risk management options. The speaker asserted that special attention is 
needed in the assessment of local agro-ecological conditions influencing the environmental safety 
of living modified organisms. He also drew attention to the consequences of environmental 
responses to agricultural practices which may have consequences for human health and 
development, such as within the food chain. It was emphasized that ethical considerations should 
also be included when evaluating all the aspects associated with the safety of modem food 
production technologies, including agro-ecological and socio-economic factors. 

Follow-up Discussion: 

72. Delegations expressed their views on this topic, with some noting the current initiatives in 
their country relating to environmental issues and concerns with the safety of food produced by 
modem technologies. The Chairman of the Codex Alimentarius Commission announced the re- 
establishment of the Codex Intergovernmental Task Force on Foods Derived from Modem 
Biotechnology and that the Government of Japan would send out a circular letter to Codex 
Member countries to solicit priorities for new work for the Task Force. Delegations were 
encouraged to submit their proposals at that time. 
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73. The following points emerged from the discussion: 

Genetic modification of organisms can be compared in some ways to the natural 
evolutionary changes of genes in nature; 

- The issue of intellectual property rights related to GM foods must be considered; 

- The safety of GM products should be assessed on a case-by-case basis; 

- The co-existence of GM and non-GM crops should be minimized; 

- Traceability/product tracing, labelling and post-market monitoring of GM foods are 
important; 

Governments must consider the ethics of testing the safety of GM foods. 

74. An observer emphasized the necessary elements of national capacity needed to regulate 
GM foods, including mandatory environmental assessment, mandatory human safety evaluation, 
science-based food safety standards, post-market monitoring, mandatory labelling, traceability 
requirements, stakeholder input from the initial phases and strict liability provisions. The observer 
noted that many countries lacked some or all of these elements, and as they also have other 
priorities competing for limited resources for food safety, they must be allowed to prioritize these 
resources nationally and not be pressured regarding their position on GM foods. 

Prevention and response to intentional contamination (Agenda Item 5.4) 

75. A paper on intentional contamination of food was presented by Dr Jorgen Schlundt. 
Director. Food Safety Department, WHO. The speaker noted that while WHO work related to 
intentional contamination has been ongoing for some time, the importance of these issues has 
increased since the terrorist attacks on the United States of America in 2001. The malicious 
contamination of food for terrorist purposes was cited as a real and current threat, and it was noted 
that deliberate contamination of food at one location could have global public health implications. 

76. The Fifty-fifth World Health Assembly in May 2002 requested WHO to provide tools and 
support to Member States to increase the capacity of national health systems to respond to such 
events. It was underlined that outbreaks of both unintentional and deliberate food-borne diseases 
should be managed by the same mechanisms. 

77. The speaker asserted that sensible precautions, coupled with strong surveillance and 
response capacity, constitute the most effective way of countering emergencies, including food 
terrorism. It was emphasized that consideration of deliberate acts of food sabotage should be 
incorporated into existing programmes for controlling the production of safe food as the 
strengthening of such programmes will both increase Member States' capacity to reduce the 
increasing burden of food-home illness and help them to address the threat of food terrorism. The 
speaker highlighted that prevention, although never completely effective, is the first line of 
defence and that the key to preventing food terrorism is establishment and enhancement of 
existing food safety management programmes and implementation of reasonable security 
measures. It was noted that WHO has developed a guidance document on the subject for 
governments as well as for industry and provides advice on strengthening national systems to 
respond more efficiently to potential food terrorism. The speaker stated that WHO can also 
coordinate existing international systems for public health disease surveillance and emergency 
response, including food terrorism. Finally, the representative from WHO underlined the 
importance of the new international network, INFOSAN Emergency, aimed at informing Member 
States and supporting international response in the event of an outbreak. 

78. Mr Leslye Fraser, Director, Office of Regulation and Policy at the US FDA Center of 
Food Safety and Applied Nutrition provided the Forum with an update on the implementation of 
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the registration and prior notice interim final rule under the US Biotenorism Act. The speaker 
explained that following the events of 1 1 September 200 1 . the United States Congress had passed 
a new law that provides the US Food and Drug Administration with more authority to prevent, 
prepare for and respond to acts of bioterrorism and other public health emergencies. 

79. The speaker explained that because of the new requirements, IDA will now have an 
inventory of all domestic and foreign facilities that manufacture, process, pack or hold food for 
human or animal consumption in the United Stales. This information will help the FDA determine 
the location and source of food-borne illness, either intentional or accidental; and quickly notify 
facilities that may be affected. In addition, the speaker noted that FDA must be notified in 
advance of any shipments of food for humans and animals that are imported into the United 
States, which will allow FDA to better target food inspections and help intercept contaminated 
products. 

Follow up Discussion 

80. During the discussion, it was emphasized that communicating efficiently to Member 
States while ensuring that information does not lead to dual use (by terrorists) is crucial. Issues 
related to the use of pesticides in agriculture and their potentially negative effects were also 
raised, focusing on the way to lower such use in the future, e.g. through integrated pest 
management schemes and possibly new technologies. The representative of the IAEA also noted 
the efforts of international organizations in addressing preparedness for and response to nuclear 
emergencies affecting agriculture. It was generally agreed that international systems such as 
INFOSAN Emergency could be instrumental in improving global preparedness and thereby a 
deterrent to terrorists, but that exercises are needed to evaluate the readiness of the system. 

81. In response to a question on the cost effectiveness of the Bioterrorism Act even though 
there have been no acts of food terrorism. Mr Fraser indicated that (he additional authorities 
granted to the US FDA under the law will improve food safety, as this allows the US FDA to 
address both intentional and unintentional incidents of contamination. 

WORKSHOP 1: PARTNERSHIPS ON STRENGTHENING OFFICIAL FOOD SAFETY 
CONTROL SERVICES (Agenda Item 6.1) 

82. The Workshop was chaired by Mr Jos Goebbels, Director of Food Inspection, National 
Food and Consumer Products Safety Authority in the Netherlands. 

83. In order to launch the discussion, the following Conference Room Documents (CRDs) 
were presented: 

• CRD 84 by WHO Regional Office, on its support to member countries; 

• CRD 24 by China. CRD 25 by Norway, CRD 40 by Germany, CRD 54 by Thailand and 
CRD 61 by Uganda on their national food safety systems; 

• CRD 2 by Jordan, on its risk based food import control system; 

• CRD 23 by Safe Food International, on consensus between consumers and public health 
organization. 

84. The Workshop recognized that both developed and developing countries should enhance 
their capacities, and their food safety activities should be based on science. While industry takes 
the prime responsibility to provide safe food, food safety is a shared responsibility which involves 
industry, governments and consumers. Countries supported the single agency and the integrated 
food safety systems. Emphasis was put on locally consumed products and small scale producers. 
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85. Delegates pleaded for better cooperation between countries to improve international trade 
control, in particular between adjacent countries and for the follow-up of rejected consignments. 

86. The Workshop then focused on three important issues. 

( i ) Difference of standards between domestic and international markets 

The Workshop noted that government commitment is essential for food control capacity 
as far as the local market is concerned. They should not just support the private sector to export 
and food safety authorities should use experience gained in matching export demand to improve 
food safety in their own domestic market. This does not mean that export requirements should 
systematically apply in domestic markets; this should be based on a risk assessment on the 
understanding that a preventive approach is preferable. Since industry is considered as having the 
prime responsibility for safe food, food safety control services should not concentrate most of 
their means on export control, but equally balance the allocation of their resources to control of 
both domestic and export markets. The gap between developed and developing countries is 
getting bigger because developing countries lack or do not prioritize the necessary resources and 
expertise. Therefore, international agencies should help them to assess their capacity needs and 
importing countries should help developing countries to build capacity. The Workshop noted with 
satisfaction the offer of the European Commission in this field. 

(ii) Sound sciences as a basis to food safety measures 

The Workshop recalled that even though it is important to develop expertise to ensure that 
measures have rationale, it is generally simpler to base national standards and systems on 
standards, codes of practice and guidelines of the Codex Alimentarius. It highlighted that since 
food safety control represents a large number of various activities while the resources arc limited, 
resources should be focused where they will have the most impact and priorities should be 
determined in relation to public health goals. Food safety regulators have to deal not only with 
risks as assessed by sciences but also consumer perception of the risk, consumers should be aware 
of extra costs related to their demands. The consultation of stakeholders is well recognized as 
essential, but the Workshop deplored that language used in food safety is often too obscure and 
not always consistent; to he effective risk communication should be carried out using simple 
language. 

(iii) Keep it simple 

Although science is not simple, particularly the sophistication of detection techniques in 
the laboratory, the Workshop insisted on the need for organized food safely activities to be kept as 
simple as possible. Transparency is generally required to inform consumers; systems which are 
too complicated will not improve it but will confuse consumers. Countries should tailor their 
national food safety systems to their needs but "not re-invent the wheel". They should build on 
existing experiences; therefore sharing experience is essential. In general it is not possible to 
obtain all details in a short time and action needs to be taken without delay. Therefore, to be 
effective food safety authorities should not wait for the last details before solving problems. The 
Workshop recalled that good hygienic practices (GHP) are a prerequisite to HACCP 
implementation and underlined that effective GHP systems are better than a non effective 
sophisticated HACCP. 
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WORKSHOP 2: PARTNERSHIPS ON EP1DEMIO-SURVEILLANCE OF FOOD-BORNE 
DISEASES AND FOOD SAFETY RAPID ALERT SYSTEMS (Agenda Hem 6.2) 

87. The Workshop was chaired by Mr Nick TomJinson, Head of Chemical Safety Division, 
Food Standards Agency in the United Kingdom. 

88. The need to adapt food safety systems to keep up with the challenges posed by the 
globalization of food trade had been a recurring theme during the Global Forum. Given the 
potential threats to food safety right through the food chain there was a clear need for food 
regulators around the world to collaborate more closely and improve information exchange. 

89. In the plenary session on Wednesday 13 October a practical demonstration was given of 
the potential application of INFOSAN. From the discussion at the side event on Monday 1 1 
October it was clear that several countries had a number of questions regarding the use of 
INFOSAN. 

90. Aim of the Workshop: 

• To facilitate a discussion on the practicalities of using INFOSAN and to offer suggestions 
on how to take the issue forward after GF-2 to best serve countries’ needs. 

• Currendy, one in three people worldwide are affected by food-borne disease. Many other 
food incidents have the potential to impact on consumers in more than one country. 
Therefore, the need to share information and experience is very clear. The Workshop was 
looking to explore the needs of countries and to help develop INFOSAN into a system that 
is of maximum benefit to all countries. 

Discussion 

91 . Three main areas were considered: 

Placing information on INFOSAN; 

Making use of information in the system; 

Operation of INFOSAN Emergency. 


INFOSAN 

92. The need to identify clear principles for managing information was stressed so that the 
system will be as informative as possible. To avoid too much detail, it was suggested that it 
would not be appropriate to include raw data in the system and that criteria be developed 
regarding the placing of information on INFOSAN. Making use of practical examples, such as 
salmonella in tahini, would help identify the needs of countries using the system. 

93. The need to start with a simple system which can evolve in the light of experience was 
recognized. An important feature should be to share information at any early stage on emerging 
issues, such as acrylamide and furans. The system should provide an opportunity to access to risk 
assessment documents dealing with these issues. This would have the potential to help with 
capacity building in many countries and also facilitate better use of risk management resources. 

94. As a way of developing the system, it was suggested that a small group of developing and 
developed countries pilot the system. Their experience could be shared with other countries 
through an electronic forum. A number of networks and links to databases were identified that 
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could be added to the system at a later date. It was also suggested that a workshop building on the 
pilot system should be convened at the next session of the Codex Alimentarius Commission. 

INFOSAN Emergency 

95. This system is separate and distinct from INFOSAN and is intended only for emergency 
situations. Individual countries remain responsible for determining and declaring food safety 
emergencies. It was noted that Codex has adopted guidelines on sharing information in food 
safety emergencies. 

96. The Workshop was informed that FAO/WHO have developed draft guidance for national 
INFOSAN Emergency Contact Points which will be circulated to them for comment shortly. A 
consultation will be held to then further develop the document, 

97. It was recognized that INFOSAN Emergency will not be used very frequently. However, 
to ensure countries are prepared to deal with emergencies, exercises should be held at frequent 
intervals to test the system. The need to consider how to communicate with stakeholders when an 
emergency has ended was also recognized. 

98. A number of capacity building issues were raised including training of contact points and 
access to the Internet. These were recognized to be important issues that need to be addressed for 
the system to work effectively. 

99. INFOSAN has many potential benefits. Having INFOSAN in place will go a long way 
towards building effective food safety systems. 

CONCLUDING SESSION 

100. The concluding plenary session was devoted to the presentation of the draft summary 
report, the discussion on the Chairmen's summary and an exchange of views on possible 
subsequent fora. 

Presentation of the draft summary report 

101. The summaries of the plenary discussion on Strengthening official food safety control 
sendees and on Epidemic- surveillance of food-borne diseases and food safety rapid alert systems 
were presented respectively by Messrs. Ezzeddine Boutrif and Jorgen Schlundt from the Joint 
FAO/WHO Secretariat. The participants were asked to submit their proposals for amendments to 
the Secretariat so that the summary report could be finalized. 

102. Messrs. Jos Goebbels and Nick Tomlinson reported on the results of the discussion during 
the workshops they had chaired respectively on Partnerships on strengthening official food safety 
control sendees and on Partnerships on epidemio-sun’eillance of food-home diseases and food 
safety rapid alert systems. 

103. The Chairmen read their Summary, the English version of which had been distributed to 
the participants. Although the text was translated orally by interpreters, several delegates 
complained that since it was not available in all the official languages of the Forum, they were not 
in a position to contribute to the discussion. The Secretariat explained that this was due to time 
constraints and the unavailability of a translation team at the meeting. It was stated that this 
request would be considered in future fora. Nevertheless, a number of comments were made by 
delegations and subsequently integrated in the final version (Annex I). 
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Discussion on a possible Third Global Forum (GF-3) 

104. Delegates appreciated that the Second Global Forum had given them the opportunity to 
meet regulators from many countries of all regions of the world to exchange information and 
share experiences on food safety issues of particular importance to them, and considered that this 
had led to a better understanding of these issues. Concerning the holding of a third Global Forum 
(GF-3), all interventions were generally supportive of the need to hold such an event. However, 
several delegates requested that the original objectives of the Global Fora - to exchange 
information and experiences - should evolve to develop a common understanding and promote 
action and commitments. Several delegations made suggestions on the format to reduce the 
number of topics and documents, and devote more time to discussion. Other delegations 
suggested that the main theme of future Fora should be less general and more focused on a limited 
number of topics. It was also proposed that future Fora could be held back to back with regular 
sessions of the Codex Alimentarius Commission to save costs. The Secretariat took note of these 
comments and announced that it would conduct an e-forum to solicit the views of the Member 
countries on the subject and that the results would be presented to delegations attending the next 
session of the Codex Alimentarius Commission in July 2005. 

Closing of the F'orum 

105. Mr Apichart Pongsrihadulchai officially closed the Second Global Forum of Food Safety 
Regulators on behalf of the Government of the Kingdom of Thailand. He thanked the organizers 
for their efforts and the delegates for their active participation in the discussion. 
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ANNEX I 


CHAIRMEN’S SUMMARY 


This report was discussed by the participants during the conclusion of the Forum, but was not 
formally adopted as it was only available in English. As such, it is intended to reflect the 
Chairmen s views rather than the views of the entire Forum. 

The Second FAO/WHO Global Forum of Food Safety Regulators was convened under the main 
theme of Building effective food safety systems. It discussed a number of topics under the 
following sub-themes: Strengthening official food safety control sendees and Epidemio- 
surveillance of food-borne diseases and food safety rapid alert systems. A total of 394 participants 
from 90 countries and several international and non-governmental organizations participated in 
the Forum. 

For each sub-theme and topic, working papers were presented by food safety experts and 
discussed in plenary session. Likewise, a large number of Conference Room Documents provided 
opportunity for direct exchange of country experiences. Some of these were presented and 
discussed in two parallel workshops. Delegates actively participated in the discussions and openly 
expressed their concerns, explaining the difficulties they face and the ways in which they try to 
deal with them. It became very clear that food-borne disease is a problem in both developing and 
developed countries, causing an unacceptably high level of human suffering and resulting in high 
costs to society. The role of the Codex Alimentarius Commission in establishing international 
standards for food safety and quality was recognized as complementary to the role of the Global 
Forum in exchanging information and discussing collaborative actions towards promoting a safer 
food supply. 

It became clear that profound changes to food safety systems are presently taking place in some 
countries and that many other countries can learn from these experiences when revising their own 
systems. 

The Forum discussed specific future needs in three main areas: 

Learning from each other: 

Political commitment and simplification of legal systems: Based on the experiences shared by the 
participants at the Forum, it was recognized that there is a need for a strong political commitment 
and solid legal basis to support food safety control systems and actions. This commitment should 
be pan of a national strategy based on the sharing of responsibilities among food safely 
authorities, farmers, food processors and manufacturers, food traders, caterers and consumers with 
effective national and sub-national coordination. Based on this commitment, a simplification of 
the legal system for food control, which in many countries is still fragmented and excessively 
complex, is necessary. It was noted that several countries now have a single food law enabling 
unified, integrated action. 

A unified approach to food safety management: The Forum noted with interest that a number of 
countries have taken concrete action to re-organize their food safety systems towards a unified or 
integrated structure. This approach should provide the basis for the involvement of all 
stakeholders, working together toward a common goal and helping to ensure a holistic approach 
to food safety. This approach also allows for the comparison and balancing of different risks and 
maximizing outcomes on the basis of existing resources. 
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It became clear that all three existing organizational structures for national food control systems 
(multiple agency, single agency and integrated systems) can be effective, provided that 
responsibilities arc clearly defined, that they cover the entire farm to fork continuum and that 
coordination is well formalized. Key elements for managing food safety control services include a 
risk-based prioritization system, clear task definition, proper training of staff, harmonization of 
goals and objectives and crisis preparedness. 

Integration of data to enable action : It was explained that national surveillance systems should be 
targeted toward the largest public health problems and integrate relevant data across the entire 
food production and distribution chain, including data on animal and plant health and human 
disease. Surveillance data also needs to be linked to risk management and risk communication 
activities. The integration of data will enable attribution of disease burden to food source, and 
thereby provide a basis for targeted interventions. It was pointed out that although the use of 
surveillance and other data to describe the scientific reality may be done at international level, risk 
management options and risk communication messages need to be country specific. 

Prevention of disease through good practices: The importance of providing training, formal and 
informal, at all levels of the food chain, including food handlers and consumers was highlighted. 
Consumers need to be educated in hygienic handling of food and the 'Five Keys to Safer Food' 
programme was presented as an example of food safety training aimed at the community level as 
well as small food producers, street food vendors etc. Farmers should be educated in the 
production of safe food, in particular through the application of good agricultural practices, 
including integrated pest management. Good manufacturing practices and the observance of 
hygienic principles in food production were seen as essential in the prevention of food-borne 
diseases. In several countries, governmental support for HACCP implementation has yielded 
positive results. However, small scale producers have particular difficulties in applying HACCP 
principles, which has prompted FAO and WHO to develop a guidance document on this subject. 

Working together: 

Unking food safety regulators together in real time: The Forum witnessed the inauguration of a 
new network of food safely authorities (INFOSAN), managed by WHO in cooperation with FAO 
and aimed at enabling real-time interaction and sharing of information and experiences on food 
safety. The network will include an emergency arm to be activated in case of major food-borne 
disease or food contamination incidents. An inter-continental panel discussion amongst senior 
food safety regulators via video-conference demonstrated to the Fomm how food safety 
authorities from different parts of the world can discuss important food safety issues in real time 
through the network. It w'as concluded that both the general exchange of new information through 
the network and the ability to deal with international food safety incidents (including intentional 
contamination) can contribute to improving food safely globally. The INFOSAN system is linked 
to the existing WHO International Health Regulations and global alert and response system. 

Providing information on national food safety regulation: The Forum observed a live 
demonstration of the new FAO International Portal on Food Safety, Animal and Plant Health. 
This portal, developed jointly with OIE, UNEP, WHO and WTO, will enable users to easily 
access official SPS related information. It will also provide a vehicle for countries to share 
notifications on food safety measures and access international standards and risk assessment 
information. 
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Reaping the benefits of Codex: The Forum noted that the Codex system provides an important 
opportunity for countries to work together to develop international standards in a representative 
manner. The Forum recognized the value of greater participation in the Codex process, supported 
also by the FAO/WHO Trust Fund for participation in Codex, with the overall aim of developing 
truly global standards and harmonizing national standards with Codex. The recently established 
Codex Trust Fund will facilitate the participation of developing countries in Codex activities. It 
was also suggested that developing countries would benefit from greater use of basic Codex texts 
when building their food control systems. 

Issues that need action 

Capacity building for food safety systems in developing countries: Compliance with food import 
requirements of developed countries and meeting the food safety needs of domestic consumers 
can place heavy constraints on food safety systems in developing countries. It was pointed out that 
while the WTO Agreement allows for recognition of equivalence, many developing countries are 
having difficulty proving that their food safety systems are indeed equivalent to those of their 
trading partners. It was noted that WTO has recently issued a document that provides guidance in 
the establishment of equivalency. It was agreed that because of the importance of food safety and 
food trade, food safety systems in developing countries should be supported through technical 
assistance, capacity building and partnerships, as specified in the provisions of the SPS 
Agreement. 

Intensified work in support of national action to combat microbiological disease from food: The 
Forum noted the need for FAO and WHO to focus increased efforts on managing food safety risks 
from microbiological contamination. It called upon Codex to speed up its work on the 
development of guiding documents enabling Member countries to address more efficiently the 
microbiological contamination of food. Such contamination most likely presently constitutes the 
largest portion of the significant global disease burden from food, notably leading to a high 
mortality rate in developing countries and causing the rejection of contaminated food exports. 
Risk assessments of chemical contaminants also should continue under the existing FAO/WHO 
expert committees which provide scientific advice to Codex and member countries. 

Genetically Modified (GM)Food: The Forum stressed the importance of clear communication of 
issues related to foods derived from modem biotechnology and recognition of consumers concern. 
However, it also acknowledged the existence of internationally agreed Codex principles and 
guidelines for the assessment of food safety risk related to GM foods. The Forum discussed that a 
case-by-case, step-by-step pre-market evaluation of each new GM food is necessary. Developing 
countries often do not have sufficient resources for in-depth evaluations and urged GM developers 
and relevant national authorities to share such evaluations freely. 

Reliable food import/export certification programmes: The importance of a reliable food export 
certification programme was illustrated. Export certification programmes have resulted in 
decreased importation control, minimization of import rejection, reduction of cost and 
improvement of the image of goods from that country. The discussion of food importation 
programmes focused on how these systems attempt to ensure that food is safe before going into 
the national marketplace. 
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APPENDIX I 

LIST OF PARTICIPANTS 
LISTE DES PARTICIPANTS 
LISTA DE PARTICIPANTES 


Afghanistan 

Mr Mahboob Shah Hotak 
Head 

Evaluation Department 

Ministry of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry 
Kabul 

Mr Mohammad Roshna 
Head 

Food Safety Department 
Ministry of Health 
Kabul 

Australia 

Australie 

Mr Murli Baker-Gabb 
Australian Government 
Australian Quarantine and Inspection 
Service 

Department of Agriculture, Fisheries and 
Forestry 

Edmund Barton Building 
Barton ACT, GPO Box 858 
Canberra ACT 2601 
Tel: 61.2.6272.3915 

Mr Scott Crerar 

Manager, Post Market Operations 
Food Standards Australia New Zealand 
P.O.Box 7186 
Canberra BC 2610 
Australia 

Tel: 61.2.6271.2235 

Fax: 61.2.6271.2278 

Email: scott.crerar@foodstandards.gov.au 

Bahrain 

Mr A. Nabi Mohammad Ali Mirza 

Supervisor of Food & Water Control Section 

P.H.D. Bahrain 

P.O. Box 42 Bahrain 

Tel: 973.9461267 or 273683 

Fax: 973.279253 


Bangladesh 

Mr A.T.K.M. Ismail 

Joint Secretary 

Ministry of Agriculture 

Bangladesh Secretariat 

Dhaka 1000 

Tel: 8802.7169594 

Fax: 8802.7167040 

Email: khundkarlbd@hotmail.com 

Dr Shah Md Mahfuzur Rahman 

Programme Manager 

Food Safety Programme 

Institute of Public Health 

Ministry of Health and Family Welfare 

Mohakhali 

Dhaka 

Tel: 880.2.9898523/805.8183 

Fax: 880.2.8019203/989.8853 

Email: smahfuz@bangla.net 

Benin 

Dr Felicitd H. Chokki 

Directricc dc 1'Hygicnc ct de 1' Assainissement 
de Base 

Ministere de la Same Publique 
B.P. Cotonou 
Tel: 33.97.20/40.24.08 

Email: lalefel@yahoo.fr 

Bhutan 

Bhoutan 

Mr Karma Dorji 
Executive Director 

Bhutan Agriculture and Food Regulatory 
Authority (BAFRA) 

Ministry of Agriculture 
Royal Government of Bhutan 
P.O. Box 1071 Thimphu 
Tel: 975.2.327.030 

Fax: 975.2.327.032 

Email: karma_d@moa.gov.bt 

toepkarma@hotmail.com 
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Dr Doiji Wangchuk 
Director 

Department of Public Health 
Ministry of Health 
Thimphu 

Brazil 

Brasil 

Brasil 

Mr Cleber Ferreira dos Santos 
Food General Manager 
Food General Management 
Directorate of Food and Toxicology 
Health Surveillance Agency - ANV1SA 
Ministry of Health 
Brasilia 

Tel: 55.61.448.1083 

Email: clebcr.ferreira@anvisa.gov.br; 

Mr. Hoeck A. S. Miranda 

Technical Assistant 

Food General Management 

Directorate of Food and Toxicology 

Health Surveillance Agency - ANVISA 

Ministry of Health 

Brasilia 

Tel: 55.61.448.6318 

Email: hoeck.miranda@anvisa.gov.br 

Brunei Darussalam 

Ms Zamon Mohd. Taha 
Scientific Officer 

Food Safety and Quality Control Division 
Environment Health Services 
Department of Health Services 
Ministry of Health 
Jalan Dclima Dua. Berakas BB2313 
Tel: 673.2.33 1 106 or 673.2.3801 28 

Fax: 673.2.331 107 or 673.2.3801 28 

Email: nonl79@hotmail.com 

Ms Mahani Muhammad 

Acting Public Health Officer 

Food Safety and Quality Control Division 

Environmental Health Services 

Department of Health Services 

Ministry of Health 

Jalan Dclima Dua. Berakas BB2313 

Tel: 673.2.33 1 106 or 673.2.3801 28 

Fax: 673.2.33 1 107 or 673.2.3801 28 

Email: mahani209@holmail.com 


Burkina Faso 

M. Mahamoudou Derme 
Chef de Service de Controle du 
Conditionnement et de la Qualite des Produits 
Agricoles 

Ministere de I’Agriculture, de I'Hydraulique 
et des Ressources Halieutiques 
Ouagadougou 
Tel: 50361865 

Email: raderme@hotmail.com 

M. Sylvestre R. Tapsoba 
Directeur de la nutrition 
Laboratoire national de Sante publique 
Ouagadougou 

Burundi 

Dr Georges Nsengiyumva 
Directeur General de la Sante Publique 
Ministere de la Same Publique 
BP: 1820 Bujumbura 

Tel: 257.225 1 67/257.226020/257.242542 

Fax: 257.229196 

Email: gnsengiyumva@yahoo.fr 

Dr Jeremie Nduhirubusa 
Directeur de Cabinet 

Ministere de f Agriculture el de I'Elevage 

B.P. 1 850 Bujumbura 

Tel: 257.229992 

Fax: 257.222873 

Email: minagri@usan-bu.net 

Cambodia 

Cambodge 

Mr Lim Thearith 

National Codex Contact Point 

CainControl Department 

Ministry of Commerce 

# 50Eo/l44 Street 

Phnom Penh 

Tel: 855.12.829.709 

Fax: 855.2342426166 

Email: camritmoc@camnet.com.kh 

Dr Pau Ann Sivutha 
Chief of Food Safety Bureau 
Department of Drugs and Food 
Ministry of Health 
Phnom Penh 

Tel/Fax: 855.23.426.034/426.841 or 
855.23.722.150 
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Canada 

Mr Dick Faddcn 
President 

Canadian Food Inspection Agency 

59 Camelot Drive 

Ottawa, ONKIAOY9 

Tel: 613.225.2342 

Fax: 613.228.6608 

Email: faddenr@inspection.gc.ca 

Mr Paul Haddow 

Executive Director 

International Affairs 

Canadian Food Inspection Agency 

59 Camelot Drive 

Ottawa, ONK1AOY9 

Tel: 613.225.2342 Ext. 4203 

Fax: 613.228.6649 

Email: phaddow@inspection.gc.ca 

Ms Debra Bryanton 
Executive Director 
Food Safety Directorate 
Canadian Food Inspection Agency 
1 59 Cleopatra Dr. 

Ottawa. ONK1AOY9 
Tel: 613.221.7155 

Fax: 613.221.7295 

Emai 1 : dbry an ton @ inspection.gc.ca 

Mr Paul Mayers 
Acting Director General 
Food Directorate, Health Canada 
Building #7 (0701 A5) 

Tunney's Pasture 

Ottawa, Ontario K I A 0L2 

Tel: 613.957.1822 

Fax: 613.957.1784 

Email: paul_mayers@hc-sc.gc.ca 

Ms Virginia Poter 
Associate Director General 
Food Directorate, Health Canada 
Building #7 (0701 A5) 

Tunney’s Pasture 

Ottawa, Ontario K1 A 0L2 

Tel: 613.952.3368 

Fax: 613.957.1784 

Email: virginia_polcr@hc-sc.gc.ca 


Ms Anne-Marie St. Laurent 
Associate Director 

Bureau of Food Regulatory International and 
Inter-agency Affairs 
Food Directorate, Health Canada 
Building #7 (0702C1) 

Tunney’s Pasture 

Ottawa. Ontario K I A 0L2 

Tel: 613.957.1829 

Fax: 613.941.3537 

Email: annc-marie_st-laurcnt@hc-sc.ca 

Ms Kathryn Dor£ 

A/Manager, Surveillance Section 
Centre for Infectious Disease Prevention and 
Control 

Public Health Agency of Canada 
160 Research Lane, Suite 206 
Guelph. Ontario NIG 3W4 
Tel: 519.826.2213 

Fax: 519.826.2244 

Email: kathryn_dore@hc-sc.gc.ca 

Mr Khan Regan Karamat 
Trade Policy Officer 
Agriculture and Agri-Food Canada 
930 Carling Avenue. Ottawa 
Tel: 613.715.5049 

Fax: 613.759.7503 

Email: khanr@agr.gc.ca 

Cape Verde 
Cap Vert 
Cabo Verde 

Mr David Monteiro 
Ministry of Agriculture 
Praia 

Tel: 238.261.5716 

Email: admonteiro@cvtelecom.cv 

Mme Tereza Morais 
Ministere dc la Santd 
Praia 

Tel: 238.261.0173 

Fax. 238.261.2167 
Email: therezamo@hotmail.com 
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Central African Republic 
Republique centrafricaine 
Republics centrafricana 

Dr Philomene Wabolou 
Point focal INFOSAN EMERGENCY 
Ministere de la Same Publique et de la 
Population 

Chef de Service de Nutrition et de 1' Hygiene 
Alimentaire 
BP 71 1 Bangui 
Tel: 236.61.0422 

Fax: 236.61.5017 

Email: waboloup@yahoo.fr 

M. Gilbert Selle 
Nutritionnistc/PSSA 

Ministere de l’Agriculture et de l’Eldvage 

B.P. 786 Bangui 

Tel : 236.61.22.69 

Fax: 236.61.19.97 

Email: selledono2001@yahoo.fr 

China 

Chine 

Ms Xu Xiaojun 
Deputy Director-General 
Department of Market & Economy 
Information 
Ministry of Agriculture 
1 1 Nongzhanguan Nanli 
Beijing 100026 
Tel: 86.10.64193158 

Fax: 86.10.64193154 

Email: xuxiaojun@agri.gov.cn 

Dr Kan Xuegui 
Consultant 

Department of Health Law Enforcement 
and Inspection 
Ministry of Health 
No. 1 Xizhimenwai Nanlu 
Xicheng District 
Beijing 100044 
Tel: 86.10.68792403 

Fax: 86.10.68792408 

Email: xueguikan@hotmail.com 


Mr Chen Jiahua 
Professor 

Shanghai Entry-Exit 

Inspection and Quarantine 

Bureau of the People’s Republic of China 

1208 Minsheng Road 

Pudong. New Area 

Shanghai 200135 

Tel: 86.21.685.48150 

Fax: 86.21.685.46619 

Email: jiuhua@shcig.gov.cn 

Ms Xi Zhaoluan 

Deputy Director of Division 

Department of Market & Economy Information 

Ministry of Agriculture 

1 1 Nongzhanguan Nanli 
Beijing 100026 

Tel: 86.10.64192342 

Fax: 86.10.64193315 

Email: xizhaoluan@agri.gov.cn 

Dr Ye Zhihua 
Director-General/Professor 
Institute of Quality Standards and Testing 
Technology for Agricultural Products 
Chinese Academy of Agricultural Sciences 

1 2 Southern Street of Zhong-Guan-Cun 
Beijing 100081 

Tel: 86.10.68919419 

Fax: 86.10.68975099 

Email: zhihuaye@mail.caas.net.cn 

Dr Wei Yimin 

Dircctor-Gcneral/Profcssor 

Institute of Agro-Food Science and Technology 

Chinese Academy of Agricultural Sciences 

P.O. Box 5109 Beijing 100094 

Tel: 86.10.62815956 

Fax: 86.10.62895382 

Email: wciyimin36@hotmail.com 

Ms Nie Qing 
Engineer 

Rural Working Commission of Beijing 
Municipality 
No. 3 Taijichang Street 
Beijing 100743 
Tel: 86.10.63088590 

Fax: 86.10.63088520 

Email: nieqing@sina.com 
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Ms Zhang Lingping 
Deputy Director 

Department of Health Legislation and 
Inspection 
Ministry of Health 
No. 1 South Road 
Xizhimenwai, Xicheng District 
Beijing 100044 
Tel: 86.10.68792384 

Fax: 86.10.68792403 

Email: xgk2@chsi.moh.gov.cn 

Dr Shi Jieping 

Director/Professor 

State Food and Drug Administration 

A38 Beilishi Road 

Beijing 100810 

Tel: 86.10.883.70947 

Fax: 86.10.883.133.44-0519 

Email: shijp@sda.gov.cn 

Mr Zhan Guoping 
Associate Research Professor 
Chinese Academy of Inspection and 
Quarantine Science 
Bd. No. 241 Huixinli Huixin Xijic 
Chaoyang District 
Beijing 100029 
Tel: 86.10.6493.1034 

Fax: 86.10.6493.4647 

Email: zhgpl3@tom.com 

Mr Ning Shuzheng 
Director of Division/Senior Engineer 
Commission of Agricultural Affairs of 
Tianjin Municipality 
People's Government Agricultural 
Comprehensive Department 
No. 23-1 New Century City 
Heiniucheng Road 
Hexi District, Tianjian 300061 
Tel: 86.22.882.90653 

Fax: 86.22.882.90651 

Email: Lys8820225@163.com 

Mr Fuk On Fung 
Superintendent 

Food And Environmental Hygiene Department 
HongKong 

Tel: 852.2867.5567 

Fax: 852.2521.14784 

Email: fofung@fchd.gov.hk 


Dr Tina Mok 
Senior Medical Officer 

Food And Environmental Hygiene Department 
HongKong 

Tel: 852.2867.5432 

Fax: 852.2810.6717 

Email: tmok@fehd.gov.hk 

Comores 

M Ahmed Mohamed Assoumani 
Secretaire General 

Vice-Presidence chargee du Ministere de la 
Same, de la Population, de la Protection 
Sociale, de t'Emploi ct de la Rcforme de l'Etat 
Moroni 

Tel: 269.75.20.40/269.33.27.08 

Email: medamedas@yahoo.fr 

Mr Ibrahim Mhoudine Mfoihaya 
Directeur national 

Office national pour le controle sanitaire des 
produits alimentaires destines a la 
consommation humaine (ONACSA) 

Moroni 

Tel : 269.326160 

Cote d'Ivoire 

Mr Noel Boka Haussain 
Sous Directeur de la Quality 
Ministere de la Production Animalc ct des 
Ressources Halieliques 
Direction des Services Veiennaires de la 
Qualile 

B.P. V84 Abidjan 
Tel: 225.2021.9450 

Fax: 225.2021.8939 

Email: haussainboka@yahoo.com 

Czech Republic 
Repuhlique tcheque 
Republics Checa 

Dr Pavla Svrcinova 

Head of Department of Food Safety 

Ministry of Health 

Palackeho Nahcsli 2 

Prague 

Tel: 42.024971111 

Fax: 42.024791108 

Email: pavla.svrcinova@khsova.cz 
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Democratic Republic of the Congo 
Repuhlique demucratique du Congo 
Republica democratira del Congo 

M. Marc Addah Lokossa 

Directcur Technique 

Direction de la quarantine intcmationale 

Ministirc de la Same 

Boulevard du 30 juin No. 4310 

B.P. 3068 Kinshasa 1 

Tel: 243.9924.376 

Fax: 243.1398873 

Email: marcaddah@yahoo.fr 

Dr Dibwe Kalamba 
Chef de Division, Industries animates 
Direction de la Production ct de la Same 
Animates 

Ministdre de l’Agriculture 
Croisement Blvd du 30 juin 
Av. Batetela 

BP 8722 Kin 1 , Kinshasa-Gombe 
Tel: 243.81.504.35.80 

Denmark 

Danemark 

Dinamarca 

Ms Mette Hjulmand-Lassen 
Deputy Head of Division 
The Danish Veterinary and Food 
Administration 
Moerkhoej Bygadc 19 
2860 Soeborg 
Tel: 45.33956000 

Fax: 45.33956001 

Email: MHL@FVST.DK 

Dr Danilo Lo Fo Wong MSc. Ph. D. 
Research Epidemiologist 
Danish Zoonosis Centre 
Dept, of Epidemiology and Risk Assessment 
Danish Institute for Food and Veterinary 
Research 

19 Morkhoj Bygadc 
DK-2860 Soborg 
Tel: 45.72.34.70.82 

Fax: 45.72.34.70.28 

Email: dwo@dfvf.dk 


F.thiopia 

Ethiopie 

Etiopa 

Mrs Tsehay A. Belew 
Team Leader 

Ministry of Agriculture and Rural 
Development 

P.O. Box 62347 Addis Abeba 
Tel/Fax: 251.1.460187/636973 
Email: scaz2005@yahoo.co.uk 

Equatorial Guinea 
Guinee Equatoriale 
Guinea Ecuatorial 

Mr Pedro Ndong Mituy 
Director General 

Capacitaci6n e Investigation Agropecuaria 
Ministerio de Agriculture y Bosques 
Malabo 

Tel: 240.092.158 

Email: beandongmituy@yahoo.es 

Mme Juanita Nzang Nkara 
Dircctora General 

Ministerio de de Sanidad y Bien Rstar Social 
Malabo 

Tel: 240.27.49.12 

Fax : 240.09.26.86 

European Community 
Communaute Europeen 
Comunidad Europea 

Mr Henri Belvfcze 
Deputy Head of Unit 
European Commission 
Directorate General for Health and 
Consumer Protection 
International Food, Veterinary and 
Phytosanitary Questions 
101 Rue Froissart 
B-1049 Brussels 
Belgium 

Tel: 32.2.296.2812 

Fax: 32.2.299.8566 

Email: hcnri.belveze@cec.eu.int 
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Mr Patrick Deboyser 

Delegation of the European Commission to 
Thailand 

Kian Gwan House 2 (19* Floor) 

140/1 Wireless Road 
Bangkok 10330 
Thailand 

Tel: 66.2.255.9100 

Fax: 66.2.255.9113 

Email: patrick.deboyser@cec.eu.int 

Mr Jose Luis De Felipe 
Principal Administrator 
European Commission 

Directorate General for Health and Consumer 
Protection 
Bellard 232 
B-1040 Bruxelles 
Belgium 

Tel: 32.2.2993880 

Fax: 32.296.76.74 

Email: defelipe@cec.eu.int 

Finland 

Finlande 

Finlandia 

Dr Sebastian Hielm 
Senior Health Officer • 

Ministry of Social Affairs and Health 

Health Department 

P.O. Box 33 

Government Fm-00023 

Tel: 358.9.1607.4121 

Fax: 358.9.1607.4120 

Email: sebastian.hielm@stm.fi 

France 

Francia 

Mme Claire Gaudot 
Conseiller scientifique 

Representation Permanente de la France aupr&s 
de l’OAA 
Rome 
Italie 

M. Olivier Prunaux 

Chef du Bureau des Accords Multilateraux 
sanitaires et phytosanitaircs 
Direction generale de I'alimentation 
Ministere de l'Agriculture, de 1' Alimentation, 
de la Peche et des Affaires Rurales 
Paris 

Tel: 33.(0)1.49.55.83.95 

Fax: 33.(0)1.49.55.44.62 

Email: olivier.prunaux@agriculture.gouv.fr 


Mme Marie Christine Cocnt 

Chef de Bureau des affaires multilatlrales 

Ministere de la Sante 

8 Avenue de Sdgur 

75007 Paris 

Tel: 33.1.405.67063 

Email: marie-christine.coent@sante.gouv.fr 

Gambia 

Gambie 

Ms Isatou Jallow 

Executive Director 

Codex Contact Point 

National Nutrition Agency (NANA) 

Office of the Vice President 
Department of State for Health and Social 
Welfare 

P.M.B. 162 The Quadrangle 
Banjul 

Tel: 220.202406 

Fax: 220.202407 

Email: nana@qanet.gm 

isatouaquarian@hotmail.com 

Dr Eunice Forster 
Head 

Veterinary Public Health Unit 
Department of Livestock Services 
Abuko 

Tel: 220.397.472 

Fax: 220.992.0161 

Email: euniceforster@yahoo.com.uk 

Germany 

Allcmagne 

Alemania 

Dr Walter Topner 
Ministerial dirigent 

Bundesministerium fur Verbracherschutz. 
Emahrung in Landwirtschaft, Leiter Der 
Unterabetalung, Lebsenmittelsicherhcrt 
D-53123 Bonn 
Tel: 228.529.4659 

Fax: 228.529.4941 

Email: waltcr.toepner@bmvel.bund.de 

Dr Klaus Werner Bngl 
Division Head 

Federal Office of Consumer Protection and 
Food Safety 
Diedersdorfer Weg I 
D- 12277 Berlin Marienfelde 
Tel: 30.8412.2183 

Fax: 30.8412.2181 

Email: Klaus-Wcmer.Bbgl@bund.de 
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Mr Patric Huseltein 

Assistant Head of Division 

Federal Ministry of Consumer Protection 

Food and Agriculture 

Rochustrasse 1 

D-53123 Bonn 

Tel: 49.228.529.4689 

Fax: 49.228.529.4942 

Email: Patric.Huseltein@bmvel.bund.de 

Ghana 

Mr Emmanuel Agyarko 
Chief Executive 
Food and Drugs Board 
PO Box CT 2783 Cantonments 
Accra 

Tel: 23321.660489 

Fax: 23321.660389 

Email: fdb@ghana.com 

Dr Musheibu Mohammed-Alfa 
Head. Food Inspectorate Department 
Food and Drags Board 
P.O. Box CT 2783 Cantonments 
Accra 

Tel: 21.661248/673090/779838 

Fax: 21.660.389 

Email: fdb@ghana.com 

Mushalfa@yahoo.co.uk 

Guinea 

Guinle 

M. Bafode Boua Soumah 
Dircctcur general 

Service national de controle de qualite et 
des normes 

Ministere du Commerce, de F Industrie et de 
PME 
Conakry 

Tel: 224.011.299361 

Email: sbafod@yahoo.fr 

Dr Mamady Daffe 

Chef . Section Nutrition Alimentation 
Minist£re de la Sante Publique 
B.P. 585 Conakry 
Tel: 22.34.34 

Email: drdaffe@yahoo.fr 


Guinea-Bissau 

Guinee-Bissau 

Mme. Apia Nunes Correia 
Chef de Division de la Sante Animate et 
Responsable de la sdcuritd sanitaire des 
Aliments 

Ministere de 1' Agriculture et du 
Developpement Rural 
Bissau 

M. Armindo Gomes de Almeida Ferreira 
Responsable 

Laboratoire du Centre de Recherche de la 
P6che Appliqude 
Bissau 

Haiti 

Dr Francesca loscline Marhone Pierre 
Directrice, Programme de Nutrition 
Ministfcre de la Sanl6 Publique et de la 
Population 
Palais des Ministries 
Port-au-Prince 
Tel: 509.404.3692 

Fax: 509 244. 8433 

Email: Frajomapi@hotmail.com 

Dr Joseph-Jolivert Toussaint 
Directeur de la Quarantaine 
Minislire des Rcssourccs Natunelles et 
du Ddveloppement Rural 
Damien Route Nationale #1 
Port-au-Prince 
Tel: 512.3907 

Email: jhjolitoussaint@yahoo.fr 

Hungary 

Hongrie 

Hungria 

Dr Maria Szeitzne-Szabo 
Deputy Director 

National Institute of Food Hygiene and 
Nutrition 
Oeti Gyali tit 3/A 
H-1097 Budapest 
Tel: 36.1.476.6471 

Fax: 36.1.476.6465 

Email: szabomar@okk.antsz.hu 
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India Indonesia 

Inde Indonesia* 


Dr S.R. Gupta 

Deputy Director-General 

Prevention of Food Adulteration 

Ministry of Health and Family Welfare 

Nirman Bhawan 

New Delhi 1 1001 1 

Tel: 23017268 

Fax: 23012290 

Email: adgpfa@nh.nic. in 

Mr Rajesh Bhushan 

Director (International Health. Food and 
Drug Administration) 

Ministry of Health and Family Welfare 
Nirman Bhawan 
New Delhi 110011 
Tel: 23017288 

Fax: 23017288 

Dr Arun. K. Sharma 

Food Technology and Enzyme Engineering 
Division 

Bhabha Atomic Research Centre, Trombay 
Bombay 400 085 

Tel: 91 .022.5505.050 ext. 2533 

Fax: 91.022.5519613, or: 5505151 

Email: ksarun@apsara.barc.emet.in 

Dr V. G. Dhanakumar 
Professor 

Indian Institute of Plantation Management 
IIPM 

Jnana Bharathi Campus 
Malathalli 
Bangalore 560 056 
Tel: 91.80.2321.2773 

Fax: 91.80.2321.2775 

Email: vgdkumar@vsnl.net 

Mrs Shashi Sareen 
Director 

Export Inspection Council 
Ymca Cultural Centre Building 
I Jai Singh Road 
NewDehli 110001 
Tel: 91.11.237.48025 

Fax: 91.11.237.48186 

Email: dircctor@eicindia.org 


Ir. Syukur Iwantoro MA. MBA 
Director Center of Standardization and 
Accreditation 
Ministry of Agriculture 
Jalan Harsono Rm 03 
Jakarta 

Tel: 21.788.42042 

Fax: 21.788.42043 

Email: syukur@deptan.go.id 

Dr Ir. H. Shobar Wiganda MSc 

Director for Food Surveillance Center 

Food Security Agency 

Ministry of Agriculture 

Jalan Harsono Rm 03 

Jakarta 

Tel: 021.781.6652 

Fax: 021.780.6078 

Email: shobar@deptan.go.id 

Dr Zubaidah Irawati Koenari 
Centre for Research and Development 
of Isotopes and Radiation Technology 
National Nuclear Energy Agency 
Jl. Cinere Ps. Jumat 
PO Box 7002 JKSKL 
Jakarta 12070 
Tel.: 62.21.769.0709 

Fax: 62.21 769 1607 

Email: zikoenari@hotmail.com: irakoenari@ 
yahoo.com; pramudita@hatan.go.id 

Dr Roy Alexander Sparringa 
Head of Sub Directorate for Food Safety 
Surveillance 

National Agency for Drug and Food Control 
Jl. Percetakan Negara No. 23 
Jakarta 10560 

Tel: 62.21.4280.3516/4287 8701 

Fax: 62 21 425 3857 

Email: r_sparringa@yahoo.co.uk 
surveilanpangan@pom.go.id 

Dr Winiati Pudji Rahayu 
Director for Food Safety Surveillance and 
Extension 

National Agency for Drug and Food Control 
Jl. Percetakan Negara No. 23 
Jakarta 10560 

Tel: 62.21.4287. 8701/4280.3516 

Fax: 62.21.4287. 8701 

Email: wini_a@hotmail.com 
surveilanpangan@pom.go.id 
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Mrs Ita Munardini 
Head, Sub-Division 

Center of Standardization and Accreditation 

Ministry of Agriculture 

Jl. Harsono Rm 3 

Ragunon. Pasar Minggu 

Jakarta Selatan 

Tel: 62.21.788.72042 

Fax: 62.21.788.72042 

Email: ita@deptan.go.id 

Mr Ali Marsaban 

Staff of Agency for Community Empowerment 
for Food Security 
Ministry of Agriculture 
Jl. Harsono Rm 3 
Ragunon. Pasar Minggu 
Jakarta Selatan 
Tel: 021.781.6652 

Mrs Tetty Helfery Sihombing 

Subdirectorate Standardization of Certain Food 

National Agency for Food and Drug Control 

Jl. Percetakan Negara 23 

Jakarta 10560 

Tel: 62.21.428.5574 

Fax: 62.21.42875780 

Email: tettyhelfery@yahoo.com 

Mr Tigor Sagala 
Head of Section of Facility 
Direktorat Perlinungan Tansman 
Departemen Pertanian 
Jalan AUP Pasar 
Minggu Jakarta Selatan 
Tel: 021.7805652 

Fax: 021.7805652 

Iraq 

Dr Immadaddin Abdul Hadi 

Director of Health Audit Department 

Iraqi Food Safety Programme Manager 

Ministry of Health 

Al-Awtyfia beside Al Kerkh General 

Hospital 

Baghdad 

Tel: 5415521/5373330 

Email: food.audins@yahoo.com 


Dr Dawood Salman Ali 
Specialist Member of IRAQI Consultator 
Food Agency 
Ministry of Health 
Nutrition Research Institute NRI 
Baghdad 

Tel: 5415521/5373330 

Email: khalil.mchdi@hotmail.com 

Dr Dhiaa Hussain Auni 
Ministry of Agriculture 
State Company of Veterinarian 
Baghdad 

Tel: 55.53.871 

Email: dhiaamoon@yahoo.com 

Dr Nabccl Rcbki 
Government Official 
Central Organization for Standardization 
and Quality Control 
Baghdad 

Tel: 77.88.636 

Ireland 

Irelande 

Irlanda 

Mr Alan Reilly 
Deputy Chief Executive 
Food Safety of Ireland 
Abbey Court 
Lower Abbey Street 
Dublin I 

Tel: 353.1.8171350 

Fax: 353.1.8171301 

Email: areilly@fsai.ic 

Dr Montserrat Gutierrez 
Research Officer 

Department of Agriculture and Food 
Central Meat Control Laboratory 
Abbotstown 
Dublin 15 

Tel: 353.1.607.2951 

Fax. 353.1.821.4966 
Email: mm. gutierrez@agriculture.gov. ie 

Mr Siobhan McEvoy 

Acting Chief Environmental Health Officer 
(Food Unit) 

Department of Health and Children 
Hawkins House 
Hawkins Street 
Dublin 2 

Tel: 1.635.4400 

Fax: 1.635.4552 

Email: Siobhan_McEvoy@ Health. irlgov.ie 
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Ms Joan Regan 

Assistant Principal (Food Unit) 

Department of Health and Children 
Hawkins House 
Hawkins Street 
Dublin 2 

Tel: 1.635.4400 

Fax: 1. 635.4552 

Email: Joan_Regan@Health.irlgov.ic 

Japan 

Japon 

Dr Tamami Umeda 

Director of International Food Safety Planning 
Department of Food Safety 
Pharmaceutical and Food Safety Bureau 
Ministry of Health, Labour and Welfare 
Tokvo 

Tel: 81.3.3595.2326 

Fax: 81.3.3503.7965 

Email: umeda-tamami@mhlw.go.jp 

Dr Takchiko Suzuki 
Deputy Director 
Policy Planning Division 
Department of Food Safety 
Pharmaceutical and Food Safety Bureau 
Ministry of Health, Labour and Welfare 
Tokyo 

Tel: 81.3.3595.2326 

Fax: 81.3.3503.7965 

Email: suzuki-takehiko@mhlw.go.jp 

MrTakashi Suzuki 
Deputy Director 

Food Safety Commission Secretariat 

Cabinet Office 

Prudential Tower 6F 

2-3-10 Nagatacha, Chiyoda-ku 

Tel: 81.3.5251.9185 

Fax: 81.3.3591.2236 

Email: takashi.suzuki@op.cao.jp 

Dr Hidetaka Kobayashi 
Researcher 

National Food Research Institute 
2-1-12 Kannon-dai 
Tsukuba Ibaraki 305-8642 
Tel: 81.29.838.8033 

Fax: 81.29.838.7102 

Email: hidetaka@affrc.go.jp 


Mr Hideki Hagiwara 
First Secretary 

1674 New Pechburi Road Bangkok 10320 
Thailand 

Tel: 02.252.6151 

Fax: 02.255.6999 

Email: hideki-hagiwara-2@mofu.go.jp 

Mr Yoshitake Tsuzuki 
First Secretary 
Embassy of Japan 
Tel: 01.809.6219 

Jordan 

Jordanic 

Jordania 

Dr Fathi Hamcd Ali Saleh 
Director of Food Control 
Jordan Food and Drug Administration 
Amman 

Tel: 962.677.621.879 

Fax: 962.6461.2663 

Email: fathi.salah@jfda.jo 

Eng. Rima Haidar Zu’mot 
Director. Health Control 
P.O. Box 2565 
Aqaba 77110 

Tel: 962.3.2091000 Ext. 2083 

Fax: 962.3.2091017 

Email: rzumot@aseza.jo 

Dr Abdel Rahman Mi’ani 
Director of Health 
Ministry of Health 
Tel: 962.3.2013712 

Kazakhstan 

Mrs Tleubekova Bakhytgul 
Head of Department of Sanitary and Hygienic 
Supervision 

Committee of the State Sanitary 
Epidemiological Supervision 
Ministry of Health 
Astana 

Tel: 8.317.2.317811 

Fax: 8.317.2.317807 
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Kenya 

Ms Gladys N. Maina 
General Manager - Quality Assurance 
Kenya Health Inspectorate Service (KEPHIS) 
Nairobi 

Tel: 254.020.884545/882308/882933 

Fax: 254.020.882265 

Email: kephis@nbnet.co.ke 

Ms Carol Kasija Tom 
Head of Food and Agriculture Section 
(Standards) 

Kenya Bureau of Standards 
P.O. Box 54974 
02000 Nairobi 

Tel: 254.20.605490/605506/605550 

Fax: 254.20.609660 

Email: tomc@kebs.org 

Kiribati 

Mr Tianuare Taeuea 

Chief Health Inspector 

Ministry of Health and Medical Services 

P.O. Box 268 Nawerewere 

Tarawa 

Tel: 686.28100 

Fax: 686.28152 

Email: mhfp@tskl.net.ki 

Ms Tearimawa Natakc 
Head, Livestock and Animal Health Section 
Ministry of Environmental, Lands and 
Agricultural Development 
Division of Agriculture 
P.O. Box 267 Tarawa 
Tel: 686.28108/28096 

Fax: 28121 

Korea, Republic of 
Coree, Kepuhlique de 
Corea, Republica de 

Dr Seoung-Yong Lee 

Deputy Director 

Food Safety Division 

Food Safety Bureau 

Korea Food and Drug Administration 

Add. 5 Nokbun-dong 

Eunpyung-Ku Seoul, 122-704 

Tel: 82.2.380.1726-7 

Fax: 82.2.388.63% 

Email: sylee0@kfda.go.kr 


Mr Jeong Ho Lee 

Food Safety Division 

Food Safety Bureau 

Korea Food and Drug Administration 

Add.27-6 Nokbun-dong 

Eunpyung-Ku Seoul, 122-020 

Tel: 82.2.380.1726-7 

Fax: 82.2.388.6396 

Email: sleety@kfda.go.kr 

Mr Cho Kyong Kyu 
Division of Safety Analysis 
Experiment and Research Institute 
National Agricultural Products 
Quality Management Service 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry 
560, 3Ga Dansan-dong, 
Yeongdeungpo-Gu, Seoul 
Tel: 02.2165-6110 

Fax: 02.2165-6006 

Email: sckkcho@naqs.go.kr 

Dr Jongsci Park 
LabFrontier Co., Ltd. 

KSBC Bldg. #906-5, Iui-dong 
Yeongtong-gu Suwon 
Gyeonggi-do 443-766 
Tel: 82.31.259.6801 

Fax: 82.31.259.6802 

Email: jongscip@labfrontier.com 

Ms Shinai Choi 
Senior Researcher 
LabFrontier Co., Ltd. 

KSBC Bldg. #906-5, Iui-dong 
Yeongtong-gu Suwon 
Gyeonggi-do 443-766 
Tel: 82.31.259.6853 

Fax: 82.31.259.6880 

Email: snchoi@labfrontier.com 

Dr Lee Dong-Sik 
NVRQS, MAF 
Tel: 82.31.467.1969 

Fax: 82.31.467.1974 

Email: lds@nvrqs.go.kr 
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Lao People’s Democratic Republic 
Repuhlique democratiqe populaire lao 
Republica Democratic Popular Lao 

Dr Khamphone Hao Onechanh 
Senior Veterinary Officer 
Department of Livestock and Fisheries 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry 
P.O. Box 871 1 Vientiane 
Tel: 856 21 416932 

Fax: 856 21 415674 

Email: eulaodlf@laotel.com 

Dr Vilayvang Phimmasone 
Director 

Food and Drug Department 
Ministry of Health 
Vientiane 

Lesotho 

Mr Reuben M. Khoanyane 
Food Hygiene and Safety Programme 
Manager/Senior Health Inspector 
Ministry of Health and Social Welfare 
Environmental Health Division 
Box 514 Maseru 
Tel: 223.16605 

Fax: 223.11014 

Email: Victor@leo.co.ls 

Dr Masekonyela L.D. Sebotsa 
Director a.i. 

Food and Nutrition Coordinating Office 

P/Bag A78 

Maseru 100 

Tel: 266.2232.3716 

Fax: 266.2231.0303 

Email: Scbotsa@ananzi.co.za 

Liberia 

Mr Chea Brown Garley Sr 
Technical Coordinator 
Ministry of Agriculture 
PO Box 10-9010 
1000 Monrovia 10 
Tel: 218 6 574465 

Mr D. Omarley Yeabah 
Assistant Director for Environmental and 
Occupational Health 
Ministry of Health 
P.O. Box 10-9009 


Lithuania 

Lettonie 

Lituania 

Mr Arturas Bagotyrius 
Deputy Director 

State Food ad Veterinary Service 
Siesiku Str. 19 
07170 Vilnius 10 
Tel: 370.5249.1655 

Fax: 370.5240.4362 

Email: abagotyrius@vet.lt 

Madagascar 

Dr Clara Fredeline Rajcmiarimoelisoa 
Directcur 

Unite de Controle de Qualite des Denrees 
Alimentaires (UCQDA) 

Ministfcre de la Santd et du Planning 

Familial 

BP 22 bis 

Tsaralalana - Antananarivo 101 
Tel: 261.02022.222.39 

Email: ucqdasan@yahoo.fr 
ucqdasan@wanadoo.mg 

Dr Nivotiana Verohanitra Heliharilala 
Chef de Division Importation cl 
Consommation Nationaie 
Ministere de 1'Agriculture, de I’Elevage et de 
la Peche 

Direction de la Same Animate et du 
Phytosanitaire 
BP 530 Antananarivo 101 
Tel: 261 20 33 1219735 

Fax: 261 20 22 66534 

Email nivotianav@yahoo.fr 
nivokezia@wanadoo.mg 

Malawi 

Dr Jeffrey H. C. Luhanga 
Controller of Agricultural Extension and 
Technical Services 
Ministry of Agriculture 
P.O. Box 30134 
Lilongwe 3 

Tel: 265.8823353/1789033 

Fax: 265.1789390 

Email: xtluhanga@yahoo.com 


1000 Monrovia 10 
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Mr Saiti Edwin Chikwapulo 

Director of Health and Social Welfare Services 

Mzuzu City Assembly 

P.O. Box 1 Mzuzu 

Tel: 265.0133.2177 

Fax: 265.0133.2475 

Email: mzuzucity@malawi.net 

Malaysia 

Malaisie 

Malesia 

Dr Abdul Rahim Mohamad 
Director 

Food Quality Control Division 

Ministry of Health 

3 ,d Floor. B Complex 

Jalan Cenderasari 

50590 Kuala Lumpur 

Tel: 603.2694.6512 

Fax: 603.2694.6517 

Email: abd_rahim@moh.gov.my 

Ms Noraini Dato' Mohd Othman 
Deputy Director (Codex) 

Food Quality Control Division 
Ministry of Health 
Health Offices Complex 
Level 3, Block B. Jalan Cenderasari 
50590 Kuala Lumpur 
Tel: 603.2694.6523 

Fax: 603.2694.6517 

Email: noraini_othman@moh.gov.my 
norainio@hotmail.com 

Dr Azriman Rosman 
Food Quality Control Division 
Ministry of Health 
3"' Floor, B Complex 
Jalan Cenderasari 
50590 Kuala Lumpur 
Tel: 603.2694.6601 

Fax: 603.2694.6517 

Email: azriman@moh.gov. my 

Dr M. Kamarulzaman M. Sarif 
Director of Veterinary Public Health 
Department of Veterinary Services 
8* and 9* Floor, Wisma Chase Perdana 
Off Jalan Scmantan. Damansara Heights 
56300 Kuala Lumpur 
Tel: 603.2094.0367 

Fax: 603.2093.5804 

Email: kamal@jph.gov.my 


Ms Faridah Mohd Som 
Research Officer 

Food Technology Research Centre 
Malaysian Agricultural Research and 
Development Institute (MARD1) 

GPO Box 12301 
50774 Kuala Lumpur 
Tel: 603.8943.7737 

Fax: 603.8942.2906 

Email: fahdams@mardi.my 

Dr Nirmala Amplavanar 

Principle Assistant Director 

Disease Control Division 

Ministry of Health Malaysia 

Health Offices Complex 

Level 2. Block A, Jalan Cenderasari 

50590 Kuala Lumpur 

Tel: 603.2694.6601 

Fax: 603.2694.6404 

Email: amplavanar@yahoo.com 

Dr Mohd Hanif Zailani 

Deputy Director 

Disease Control Division 

Ministry of Health Malaysia 

Health Offices Complex 

Level 2, Block A, Jalan Cenderasari 

50590 Kuala Lumpur 

Tel: 603.2694.6601 

Fax: 603.2694.6404 

Email: dr_hanifz@yahoo.com 

Mr Che Ghani Sidek 

Assistant Director 

Kedah State Health Department 

Jalan Perak. Off Jalan Putra 

05 1 50 Alor Setar 

Kedah 

Tel: 604.7335533 ext-344 

Fax: 604.7322.959 

Email: kdhall29@moh.gov.my 

Mr Raj R.D'Nathan 
Deputy Under Secretary (Livestock) 
Ministry of Agriculture and Agro-bascd 
Industry 

19* Floor, The Mall 
100 Putra Place, Jalan Putra 
50350 Kuala Lumpur 
Tel: 603.4045.3050 

Fax: 603.4045.8900 

Email: raj @agri.moa.my 
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Mr Raja Shahrom B.Raja Kamanidin 
Director, Enforcement and Licensing 
Division 

Malaysian Palm Oil Board 
Wisma Sawit, Kelana Jaya 
Selangor 

Tel: 603.7803.7294 

Fax: 603.7803.3914 

Email: Shahrom@mpob.gov.my 

Ms Rosidah Radzian 

Principal Research Officer 

Technical Advisory Services Unit 

No. 6, Pcrsiaran Institusi 

Bandar Barn Bangi 

43000 Kajang, Selangor 

Tel: 603.89282485 or 89259155 Ext. 2485 

Fax: 603.89201918 

Email: rosidah@mpob.gov. my 

Dr Muhamad Leba Juri 
SINAGMA Manager (Operations) 

MINTEC - Sinagma 

Malaysian Institute for Nuclear Technology 
Research (MINT) 

MINT Tech-Park Bangi 
43000 Kajang, Selangor 
Tel: 603.8920.2097 

Fax: 603.8920.1099 

Email: mlebai@mint.gov.my 

Mr James Philip Suladi 
Assistant Principal Environmental 
Health Officer 
Department of Public Health 
1“ Floor, Rumah Persekutuan 
88814 Kota Kinabalu Sabah 

Mr. Md Yusof Abu Bakar 
Assistant Principal Environmental Health 
Officer 

Department of Public Health (Lahad Datu) 

1 st Floor, Rumah Persekutuan 
88814 Kota Kinabalu Sabah 

Maldives 

Maldivas 

Mr Ahmed Mohamed 
Director 

Department of Public Health 
Male 

Tel: 960.32.3968 

Fax: 960.3 1 .4635/960.32.0789 

Email: mahmcd@dph.gov.mv 


Mali 

Ing. Ousmane Toure 
Directeur gdndral 

Agcncc nationalc de la slcurite sanitaire 

des aliments 

Bamako 

Tel: 223.0203 

Fax: 223.0203 

Email: oussou_toure@hotmail.com 

M. Mahamadou Sako 
lng£nieur Technologue 
Chef de la Division de la Legislation et 
des Normes 

Direction Generate de la Reglementation 
et du Controle du Secteur du Developpement 
Rural 

Avenue de la Liberty 

B.P. 265 Bamako 

Tel: 223.222.2022/679.99.79 

Fax: 223.223.1217 

Email: mahamadousako@yahoo.fr 

Mauritania 
Mauri tanie 

M. El Houssein Ould Daba 

Inspcctcur d’ hygiene 

Chef de service de 1’ hygiene publique 

Centre national d’ hygiene 

Nouakchott 

M Chcikh Ould Sidi Mohamed 
Directeur Adjoint 
Direction de f Agriculture 
Ministfcre du Devcloppement Rural et de 
l’Environnement 
Nouakchott 
Tel: 222.660.7034 

Fax: 222.529.2757 

Email: cheikhysidi@yahoo.fr 

Mexico 

Mexique 

Mr Jose Luis Flores Luna 
Director Ejecutivo de Evidencia de Riesgos 
Comisidn Federal para la Protcccidn contra 
Riesgos Sanitarios (COFEPRIS) 

Monterrey 33 10° Piso Col. Roma. 

Del Cuauhtemoc C.P. 06700 
Mexico D.F. 

Tel: 52.55.5514 85 77 

Fax: 52.55.5514 85 74 

Email: lflorcs@salud.gob.mx 
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QFB. Amada Velez M6ndez 
Directora General de Inocuidad 
Agroalimentaria, Acuicola y Pcsquera 
Secretaria de Agricultura, Ganaderia. 
Desarrollo Rural, Pesca y Alimentacion 
Mexico, D.F. 

Lie, Renee Salas 

Subdirectora Ejecutiva de Operacidn 
Intemacional 

Comision Federal para la Proleccion contra 

Riesgos 

COFEPRIS 

Mexico, D.F. 

Monaco 

Dr Sribhumi Sukhanetr 
The Honorary Consul 

The Consulate of the Principality of Monaco 
245/9 Soi 31 Sukumvit Road 
Bangkok 10110 
Thailand 

Tel: 662.662.3023-25 

Fax: 662.260.9113 

Email: monacothai@hotmail.com 

Mozambique 

Dr Maria dos Anjos E. Hauengue 

Ministry of Health 

National Directorate of Health 

Department of Environmental Health 

P.O. Box 264 Maputo 

Tel: 258.1.310281 

Fax: 258.1.310281 

Email: mariahauengue@hotmail.com 

Mr Boaventura Simiao Nuvunga 
Deputy Director 

National Directorate of Agriculture 
Ministdrio da Agricultura y Dcscnvolvimento 
Rural 

DINA. Caixa Postal 

1406 Maputo 

Tel: 258.1.460195 

Fax: 258.1.460195 

Email: bnuvunga@map.gov.mz 

Myanmar 

Dr Myint Myint 

Assistant Director 

Food and Drag Administration 

Department of Health 

P.O. Box 1191 Yangon 


Mr U Min Htut Aye 
Deputy General Manager 
Myanmar Agricultural Service 
Ministry of Agriculture and Irrigation 
P.O. Box 11081 Yangon 
Tel: 95.01.667775 

Fax: 95.01.667991 

Nepal 

Ms Jiwan Prava Lama 
Senior Food Research Officer 
Department of Food Technology and Quality 
Control 

Ministry of Agriculture and Cooperatives 
Kathmandu 

Dr Kedar Prasad 
Medical Officer 
Ministry of Health 
Kathmandu 

Netherlands 
Pays Bas 
Paiscs Bajos 

Mr Ewald Wermuth 
Ambassador 

Permanent Representative of the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands to the UN Organizations 
in Rome 

Via delle Terme Deciane 6 

00153 Rome 

Italy 

Tel: 39.06.57.40.306 

Email: ewald.wermuth@minbuza.nl 

Mr Harry Paul 

Director of Food Quality and Animal Health 
Ministry of Agriculture, Nature and Food 
Quality 
The Hague 

Tel: 31.70.378.68.68 

Email: H.Paul@minlnv.nl 

Mr Jos Goebbels 
Director Inspection 

Food and Consumer Products Safety Authority 

Directorate of Inspection 

Prinses Beatrixlaan 2 

P.O. Box 19506 

2500 CM Den Haag 

Tel: 31.70.448.4016 

Fax: 31.70.448.40.61 

Email: jos.goebbels@vwa.nl 
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Mr Max Slingenberg 
Agricultural Counsellor 
Royal Netherlands Embassy 
Wireless Road 
Bangkok 
Thailand 

Mr Niek Schelling 
Senior Policy Officer 
Food Quality and Animal Health 
Ministry of Agriculture, Nature and Food 
Quality 
The Hague 

Tel: 31.70.3784426 

Email: N.Schelling@minlnv.nl 

New Zealand 
Nouvelle Zelande 
Nueva Zelanda 

Mr Andrew McKenzie 

Executive Director 

New Zealand Food Safety Authority 

P.O. Box 2835 Wellington 

Tel: 64.4.463.2502 

Fax : 64.4.463.2501 

Email: andrew.mckenzie@nzfsa.govt.nz 

Mr Steve Hathaway 

Director (Programme Development) 

New Zealand Food Safety Authority 

P.O. Box 2835 Wellington 

Tel: 64.4.463.2519 

Fax : 64.4.463.2501 

Email: steve.hathaway@nzfsa.govt.nz 

Ms Carole Inkster 
Director (Policy) 

New Zealand Food Safety Authority 

P.O. Box 2835 Wellington 

Tel: 64.4.463.2505 

Fax : 64.4.463.2501 

Email: carole.inkster@nzfsa.govt.nz 

Niger 

Mmc Hassane Ai'ssalou Ciss< 
Responsable de la Cellule Alimentation 
Nutrition 

Ministere du Developpement Agricole 
Direction de 1' Agriculture 
B.P 323 Niamey 

Tel: 227.752335/96.94.23/93.15.04 

Fax: 227.72.27.75 


Mr Boureima Moussa 

Point Focal du Codex Alimentarius 

Ministere de la Santd Publique 

Service Nutrition 

B.P. 623 Niamey 

Tel: 227.91.32.92 

Fax: 227.73.35.70 

Email: hourcima_moussa@yahoo.com 

Nigeria 

Ms Elsie Ihuoma Ofili 
Chief Standards Officer 
Standards Organization of Nigeria 
Plot 13/14 Victoria Arobickc Street 
Off Admiralty Way Lekki Phase 1 
Lagos 

Tel: 234.1.270.8247 

Fax: 234.1.270.8246 

Email: info@sononline-ng.org 

Norway 

Norvege 

Norucga 

Mr Bakkcn Gudbrand 
Director-General 
Ministry of Agriculture 
P.O. Box 8007 Dep. 

0030 Oslo 

Tel: 47.222.49400 

Fax: 47.222.49559 

Email: Gudband.Bakken@land.dep.no 

Mr Steinar Svanemyr 
Deputy Director-General 
Ministry of Agriculture 
P.O. Box 8007 Dep. 

0030 Oslo 

Tel: 47.222.49431 

Fax: 47.222.49559 

Email: Steinar.Svanemyr@land.dep.no 

Ms Bodil Blakcr 
Adviser 

Ministry of Health 
P.O. Box 801 1 Dep. 

N-0030 Oslo 
Tel: 47.222.46802 

Fax: 47.222.48656 

Email: bob@hod.dep.no 
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Dr Keren Bar-Yaacov 
Chief Veterinary Officer 
Norwegian Food Safety Authority 
P.O. Box 383 
N-2381 Bnimunddal 
Tel: 47.23.21.6800 

Fax: 47.23.21.6801 

Email: kebay@mattiisynet.no 

Mr Lennart Johanson 
Deputy Director General 
Ministry of Fisheries 
P.O. Box 8118 Dep. 

NO-0032 Oslo 

Tel: 47.22.24.26.65 

Fax: 47.22.24.95.85 

Email: lennart.johanson@fko.dep.no 

Oman 

Dr Sulaiman M. Al-Busaidy 
Director of Laboratories 
Ministry of Health 
P.O. Box No. 393 
Muscat 

Tel: 968.705943 

Fax: 968.793899 

Email: busaidy8@omantel.net.om 

Pakistan 

Mr Aslam Sumrira K. 

Commercial Counsellor and Alternate 
Permanent Representative to UN ESCAP 
Embassy of Pakistan 
31 NanaNuaSOI-3 
Sukhumvit Road 
Bangkok 
Thailand 

Tel: 02.253.0788 or 89 

Fax: 02.253.5325 

Email: pakthaitrade@hotmail.com 

Qatar 

Dr Jasim H. Al-Jedah 
Head of Central Laboratory 
Ministry of Health 
Doha 

Tel: 974.432.9718 

Fax: 974.435.3769 

Email: rcfcm@qatar.net.qa 


Dr Ahmed Mohammed Al-Ibrahim 
Director of Preventive Health Dept. 

Ministry of Health 
P.O. Box 42 Doha 
Tel: 974.442.0978 

Fax: 974.442.1063 

Romania 

Roumanie 

Rumania 

Dr Liviu Rusu 
General Director 
National Sanitary Veterinary and 
Food Safety Authority 
General Division for Food Satcfy 
No. 1 B Negustori Street 
Sector 3, Bucharest 
Tel: 40.21.3078.568 

Fax: 40.21.3124.967 

Email: rusu@ansv.ro 

Russian Federation 
Federation de Russie 
Federation de Rusia 

Mrs Marina Sirotkina 

Third Secretary and Assistant Permanent 

Representative of Russia to UNESCAP 

Embassy of the Russian Federation 

78 Sap Rd, Suriwongse, Banjrak 

Bangkok 10500 

Thailand 

Tel: 02.234.98.24 

Fax: 02.237.84.88 

Rwanda 

Mr Charles Rutagengwa 
Head, Food Testing Services 
Rwanda Bureau of Standards 
P.O. Box 7099 Kigali 
Tel: 250.586103 

Fax: 250.583305 

Email: rutacha@yahoo.com 

Mrs Christine Murebwayire 
Ministire de la Santd 

Chargee du Controlc de la quality dcs denrees 
alimentaires 
B .P. 84 Kigali 
Tel: 250.516844 

Email: chmurebwayaire@yahoo.fr 
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Mr Pierre Claver Gatwaza 

Direcleur de 1’ Agriculture 

Ministcrc de 1’ Agriculture ct dc I’Elcvagc 

B.P.621 Kigali 

Samoa 

Ms Jasmine Vanya Sila 

Senior Planning Officer 

Ministry of Agriculture 

P.O. Box 1 874 Apia 

Tel: 685.22561 

Fax: 685.24576 

Email: jasminesila@yahoo.com 

Mr Paulo Pemita P. Sensen 
Food Safety Officer 
Ministry of Health 
Apia 

Tel: 685.21212 Ext. 374 

Fax: 685 21106 

Saudi Arabia 
Arabic Saouditc 
Arabia Saudita 

Prof. Ibrahim S. Al-Mohizea 
Vice President for Food Affairs 
Saudi Food and Drug Authority 
P.O. Box 84983 
Riyadh 11681 
Tel: 966.1.413.3102 

Fax: 966. 1.4 13.3528 

Email: isarml2@hotmail.com 

Senegal 

Mr Ahousseynou Moctar Hannc 

Chef du Bureau du Controle Phytosanitaire 

el Qualitii 

Mimstere de f Agriculture, de PElevagc et 
de l'Hydraulique 

Direction de la protection veg&aux 
Dakar 

Tel: 221.640.7517/834.03.97 

Fax: 221.834.2854 

Email: almhanne@hotmail.com 
almhanne@yahoo.fr 

Mr Diarra Diakhaidia 
Coordonnateur Coniitif National Codex 
Division Alimentation. Nutrition el Survie de 
l’Enfant 

Ministere de la Santd 
Dakar 

Te: 221.638.3456/825.7732 

Fax: 221.8250849 

Email: zaykydia@hotmail.com 


Sierra Leone 

Mr Gibrilla Tunkara Bundu 

Senior Health Superintendent 

Environmental Health Division (P.M.O.) 

Cline Town Health Centre 

Ministry of Health and Sanitation 

Cline Town 

Freetown 

Tel : 232.22.030.235619 

Mrs Marian B. Bangura 
Assistant Research Officer 
Institute of Agricultural Research 
Ministry of Agriculture, Forestry and Food 
Security 
Tower Hill 
Freetown 

Tel: 232.22.228983/232.76.745348 

Singapore 

Singapour 

Singapur 

Dr Chew Siang Thai 

Director. Infrastructure Division 

Ministry of National Development 

5 Maxwell Road #21-00 

Tower Block Mnd Complex 

Singapore 0691 10 

Tel: 65.6325.7120 

Fax: 65.6325.7254 

Email: chew-siang-thai@mnd.gov.sg 

Dr Hong Keong Leong 
Head. Inspection Services and Epidemiology 
Division 

Agri-Food and Veterinary Authority of 
Singapore 
5 Maxwell Road 

#03-00 Tower Block, MND Complex 

Singapore 0691 10 

Tel: 65.6795.2820 

Fax: 65.6871.9492 

Email: leong_hon_keong@ava.gov.sg 

Dr Tze Hoong Chua 
Head/Standards and Legislation Branch 
Agri-Food and Veterinary Authority of 
Singapore 
5 Maxwell Road 

#03-00 Tower Block. MND Complex 

Singapore 069110 

Tel: 65.6325.7687 

Fax: 65.6220.6068 

Email: chua_tze_hoong@ava.gov. sg 
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Ms Foong Bok Huay 
Comunicable Deseases Surveillance 
Ministry of Health 
College of Medicine Building 
16 College Road 
Singapore 169854 
Tel: 65.6325.9090 

Fax: 65.62215528 

Email: Foong Bok Huay (<imoh.gov. sg 

Ms Lum Mam Ying 

Comunicable Deseases Surveillance 

Ministry of Health 

College of Medicine Building 

16 College Road 

Singapore 169854 

Tel: 65.6325.9164 

Fax: 65.62215528 

Email: Lum_Marn_Ying@moh.gov.sg 

Slovak Republic 
Republique slovaque 
Republica eslovaca 

Dr Kovac Milan 
Director of Institute 
Food Research Institute 
Priemyselna 4 
P.O. Box 25 
824 75 Bratislava 26 
Tel: 421.2.55574622 

Fax: 421.2.55571417 

Email: milan.kovac@vup.sk 

vup@vup.sk or codex@vup.sk 

South Africa 
Afrique du Sud 
Sudafrica 

Mr Andries WJ. Pretorius 
Deputy Director: Food Control 
Department of Health 
Private Bag X828 
Pretoria 0001 
Tel: 27.12.3120159 

Fax: 27.12.3123162 

Email: pretoa@health.gov.za 

Mrs Vema Joy Carolissen-Mackay 

Deputy Director: Food Control 

Department of Health 

Private Bag X828 

Pretoria 0001 

Tel: 27.12.3120167 

Fax: 27.12.3123162 

Email: carolv@health.gov.za 


Mr Lourens S. Geyer 
Chief Inspector 

Regulatory Affairs and Consumer 
Protection 

South Africa Bureau of Standards 

Private Bag 191 

Pretoria 0001 

Tel: 27.12.428.6870 

Fax: 27.12.428.6466 

Email: geyerls@sabs.co.za 

Mr Michael Young 
Manager 

Regulatory Affairs and Consumer Protection 

South Africa Bureau of Standards 

P.O. Box 615 

Rondebosh 7701 

Cape Town 

Tel: 27.21.689.5511 

Fax: 27.21.689.6128 

Email: youngmj@sabs.co.za 

Mr Thele Maphoto 
Senior Manager 
Legal Services 
Department of Agriculture 
Pretoria 

Mr Alex Makwane Serumula 
Manager 

Department of Agriculture 
P/Bag X258 
Pretoria 0001 
Tel: 27.12.319.6004 

Fax: 27.12.319.6350/6055 

Email: alexs@nda.agric.za 

Sudan 

Soudan 

Mr Hamdi Abbas Ibrahim 
Director 

Specifications and Quality Control Unit 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry 
Khartoum 

Tel: 249.183.774.688,771.675 

Fax: 249.183.782.027,781.749 

Email: hamdi.20072000@yahoo.com 
Hamdi 1 63 @holmail.com 

Dr TagEldin Abd. Rahaman Humaida 

Director of Animal Health 

Ministry of Animal Resources and Fisheries 

Khartoum 

Tel: 249.183.3824945 

Email: Taghumaida@hotmail.com 
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Sweden 

Suede 

Sueda 

Mr Stuart A. Slorach 
Deputy Director-General 
National Food Administration 
Box 622 

SE-751 26 Uppsala 
Tel: 46.18.175594 

Fax: 46.18.105848 

Email: stsl@slv.se 

Switzerland 

Suisse 

Suiza 

Mrs Awilo Oehieng Pemet 

Resp. Codex Alimentarius 

Office federal de la sante publique 

Case postalc 3003 Berne 

Tel: 41.31.322.00.41 

Fax: 41.31.324.95.74 

Email: awilo.ochieng@bag.admin.ch 

Tanzania 

Tanzanie 

Mrs Sophia Kaduma 

Director, National Food Security 

Ministry of Agriculture and Food Security 

P.O. Box 9192 Dar-es-Salaam 

Tel: 255.22.286.5950 

Fax: 255.22.286.5951 

Email: dnfs@kilimo.go.lz 

Mr Justin D. Makisi 

Senior Food Technologist and Inspector 
Tanzania Food and Drugs Authority 
P.O. Box 77150 Dar-cs-Salaam 
Tel: 255.22.245.0512/751 

Fax: 255.22.245.793 

Email: jmakisi@yahoo.com 

Thailand 

Tha'ilande 

Tailandia 

Mr Apichart Pongsrihadulchai 
Secretary General 

National Bureau of Agricultural Commodity 
and Food Standards 

Ministry of Agriculture and Cooperatives 
Rajdamnem Nok Avenue 
Bangkok 10200 
Email: apichart@acfs.go.th 


Prof. Dr Pakdee Pothisiri 
Secretary General Food and Drug 
Administration 

Food and Drug Administration 
Thanon Tiwanond, Amphoc Meuang 
Nonthaburi 11000 
Tel: 66 2591.8441 

Dr Supachai Kunaratanapruk 

Deputy Permanent Secretary 

Office of The Permanent Secretary 

Ministry of Public Health, Thanon Tiwanond 

Amphoe Meuang, Nonthaburi 1 1000 

Tel:. 66 2591 8441 

Fax: 66 2590 7197, 66 2591 8636 

Mr Somchai Chamnarongkul 
Deputy Secretary General 
National Bureau of Agricultural Commodity 
and Food Standards 

Ministry of Agriculture and Cooperatives 

Rajdamnem Nok Avenue 

Bangkok 10200 

Tel: 66 2282 3882 

Fax: 66 2280 3886 

Email: somchaic@acfs.go.th 

Ms Sirilak Suwanrangsi 
Minister Counsellor (Agriculture) 

Office of Agricultural Affairs 

Royal Thai Embassy 

1-12-3 Todoroki 

Setgaya-ku 

Tokyo 158-0082 

Japan 

Tel: 813.3703.2989 

Dr Uthai Posone 
Advisor. ACFS 

National Bureau of Agricultural Commodity 
and Food Standards 

Ministry of Agriculture and Cooperatives 
Rajdamnem Nok Avenue 
Bangkok 10200 

Dr Chanin Charoenpong 
Senior Expert in Food Standard 
Food and Drug Administration, 

Thanon Tiwanond, Amphoc Meuang 
Nonthaburi 1 1000 
Tel: 66 2591 8443 

Fax: 66 2590 7197 
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Ms Chitra Settaudom 

Director of Food Control Division 

Food and Drug Administration 

Thanon Tiwanond. Amphoc Meuang 

Nonthaburi 1 1 000 

Tel: 66 2590 7175 

Fax: 66 2591 8631 

Ms Nonglak Ratanarak 

Postharvest and Products Processing 

Research and Development Office (PPRDO) 

Department of Agriculture(DOA) 

Chatuchak, Bangkok 

Tel: 66 2940 7118 

Fax: 66 2940 6464 

Dr Poonsap Virulhakul 

Senior Expert in Fishery Management 

Department of Fisheries, Kaset-Klang, 

Chatuchak, Bangkok 10900 

Tel: 66 2940 6211 

Fax: 66 2562 0571 

Email: Poonsapv@fisheries.go.ih 

Mr Wanchai Pholprascrtkul 
Veterinary Officer 

Department of Livestock Development 
69/1 Phayathai Rd. 

Phayathai. Bangkok 10400 
Tel: 66 2653 4444 Ext 3175 

Fax: 66 2653 4444 Ext 3 1 77 

Email: Wpvph8474@hotmail.com 

Ms Siriwan Chancharoen 
Public Health Technical 
Tiwanon Rd.. Meuang District 
Nonthaburi 11000 
Tel: 66 2590 4398 

Fax: 66 2590 4388 

Mr Tanongpan Satjapala 
Medical Scientist 

Bureau of Quality and Safety of Food 
Department of Medical Sciences 
Tiwanon Rd.. Meuang District 
Nonthaburi 1 1000 

Tel: 66 2951 0000 Ext. 99509. 99517 

Fax: 66 29511021 

Mr Sakura Eamsila 
Director Food and Water Division 
Ministry of Public Health 
Tiwanon Rd. 

Nonthaburi 1 1 000 
Tel: 66 2590 41882 

Fax: 66 2590 4388 


Mr Sommart Prapertchob 

Chairman Food Processing Industry Club 

The Federation of Thai Industries 

Queen Sirikit National Convention Center 

Zone C.4 11 ’ Floor, 60 New Rachadaposcd Rd. 

Klongtoey, Bangkok 10110 

Tel: 66 2345 1270 

Fax: 66 2345 1268 

Email: soinmart@trammos.com 

Mr Pomsil Patcharintanakul 
Deputy Secretary General Board of Trade 
of Thailand 

The Thai Chamber of Commerce 
1 50 Rajabopit Rd., Pranakhon 
Bangkok 10200 
Tel: 66 2622 1111 Ext. 643 

Fax: 66 2622 1881 

Ms Metanee Sukontarug 
Director, Office of Commodity 
and System Standards 

National Bureau of Agricultural Commodity 
and Food Standards 

Ministry of Agriculture and Cooperatives 

Rajdamnem Nok Avenue 

Bangkok 10200 

Tel: 66.2280.3900 

Fax: 66.2280.3899 

Email: metanee@acfs.go.lh 

Ms Doojduan Sasanavin 
Director, Division of Agricultural Commodity 
and Food Standards Policy 
National Bureau of Agricultural Commodity 
and Food Standards 

Ministry of Agriculture and Cooperatives 
Rajdamnem Nok Avenue, Bangkok 1 0200 
Tel: 66 2629 8977 

Fax: 66 2629 8978 

Email: Doojduan@acfs.go.th 

Mr Montri Klitsaneephaiboon 
Director, Office of Commodity and System 
Standards Accreditation 
National Bureau of Agricultural Commodity 
and Food Standards 

Ministry of Agriculture and Cooperatives 

Rajdamnem Nok Avenue 

Bangkok 10200 

Tel: 66 2579 8390 

Fax: 66 2579 8427 

Email: Montri @acfs.go.th 
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MrsOratai Silapanapapom 
Standards Officer 

National Bureau of Agricultural Commodity 
and Food Standards 

Ministry of Agriculture and Cooperatives 

Rajdamnem Nok Avenue 

Bangkok 10200 

Tel: 66 280 3887 

Fax: 66 2280 3899 

Email: oratai@acfs.go.th 

Mr Pisan Pongsapitch 
Standards Officer 

National Bureau of Agricultural Commodity 
and Food Standards 

Ministry of Agriculture and Cooperatives 

Rajdamnem Nok Avenue 

Bangkok 10200 

Tel: 66 2283 1681 

Fax: 66 2280 3899 

Email: pisan@acfs.go.th 

Mrs Vanida Khaothiar 

Food Specialist 

Food and Drug Administration 

Tiwamond Rd.. Amphoc Mcuang 

Nonthaburi 1 1000 

Tel: 66.2590 7176 

Fax: 66 2590 7177 

Mr Somchai Komolyingcharoen 
Food Specialist 

Food and Drug Administration, 

Tiwamond Rd.. Amphoe Meuang 
Nonthaburi 1 1000 
Tel: 66.2590 735676 

Fax: 66 2591 8462 

Togo 

DrTanah Djankla 

Chef , Section Inspection Sanitaire 

Direction de l'Eldvagc et dcs Peches 

Ministcrc dc I’ Agriculture, de I’Elevage 

et de la Peche 

Lome 

Tel : 228.221.3645 

Fax: 228.221.7120 

Email: modjo.stanar@yahoo.fr 


Ing. Abdoul-Baki Labodja 
Point Focal 

Salubrite des aliments/INFOSAN 
EMERGENCY 

Division dc I Hygibne et de l'Assainissement 

Service d’Hygiene et d'Assainissement 

Ministcrc de la Same 

B.P. 80462 Lome 

Tel: 288.221.4679 

Fax: 228.221.8566 

Email: alabodja@hotmail.com 

Tuvalu 

Mrs Misalaima Nelesone 
Permanent Secretary of Health 
Ministry of Health 
Government of Tuvalu 
Funafuti 

Tel: 688.20404 

Fax: 688.20832 

Mr ltaia Lausaveve 

Director of Agriculture 

Department of Agriculture 

Ministry of Natural Resources and Lands 

Private Mail Bag. Vaiaku 

Funafuti 

Tel: 688.20836 

Fax: 688.20826 

Email: ilausaveve@yahoo.com 

Uganda 

Ouganda 

Mr Michael Odong 
Principal Agricultural Inspector 
Ministry of Agriculture. Animal Industry and 
Fisheries 

P.O. Box 102 Entebbe 
Tel: 256.041.320642 

Fax: 256.041.320642 

Email: mikeodong@yahoo.co.uk 

Mr Paul Luyima 

Assistant Commissioner 

Ministry of Health 

P.O. Box 7272 Kampala 

Tel: 256.41.341696 

Fax: 256.77.431190 

Email: pauluyima@hotmail.com 
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Mr Dick Nyeko 
Commissioner for Fisheries 
Ministry of Agriculture. Animal Industry 
and Fisheries, OFR 
P.O. Box 41 Entebbe 
Tel: 256.41.322026 

Fax: 256.77.320496 

Email: fishery@hotmail.com 

Ukraine 

Ucraina 

Mrs A. Grygorenko 

Head of Sub-Division for the State Sanitary 
and Epidemiology Control 
Ministry of Health Protection of Ukraine 
Kiev 

Ms Marina Netesa 

Deputy Head of Department of International 
Integration, Investments Policy and 
Agribusiness 

Ministry of Agricultural Policy of Ukraine 
Kiev 

Tel: 38044.229.71.97 

Fax: 38044.228.79.54 

Ms Olena Redkina 

Ministry of Agricultural Policy of Ukraine 
Kiev 

United Arab Emirates 
Emirates arabes unis 
Emiratos Arabes unidos 

Mr Mohammed Omar A1 Bannay 

Head of the Health Department 

Public Health Section 

Shaijah Municipality 

P.O. Box 22 Sharjah 

Tel: 971.6.5650097 

Fax: 971.6.5652702 

Email: al_bannay2002@hotmail.com 

Mrs Eman Omran A1 Shamsi 
Agriculture Eng. 

Ministry of Agriculture 
Tel: 9714.2026676 

Email: eman.maf@uae.gov.ae 


United Kingdom 
Royaume-Unie 
Reino Unido 

Mr Nick Tomlinson 
Head of Chemical Safety Division 
Food Standards Agency 
Aviation House 
125 Kingsway 
London WC2B 6NH 
Tel: 44.20.7276.8562 

Fax: 44.20.7276.8564 

Email: nick. tomlinson ©foodstandards. 
gsi.gov.uk 

United States of America 
Etats-Unls d'Ameriquc 
Estados Unidos de America 

Dr Robert E. Brackett 

Director, Center for Food Safety and Applied 
Nutrition 

U.S. Food and Drug Administration 
Center for Food Safety and Applied 
Nutrition 

5100 Paint Branch Parkway 
College Park, MD 20740 
Tel: 301.436.1600 

Fax: 301.436.2668 

Email: ssteward@cfsan.fda.gov 

Dr Marjorie L. Davidson 

National Food Safety Education Coordinator 

Center for Food Safety and Applied Nutrition 

US Food and Drug Administration 

5100 Paint Branch Parkway 

College Park, MD 20740 

Tel: 301.436.1588 

Fax: 301.436.2608 

Emai I : marjoric.davidson @ cfsan. fda.gov 

Mrs Leslye Fraser 

Director, Office of Regulations and Policy 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration 
Center for Food Safety and Applied 
Nutrition 

5100 Paint Branch Parkway 
College Park, MD 20740 
Tel: 301.436.1600 

Fax: 301.436.2668 

Email: ssteward@cfsan.fda.gov 
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Mrs Melinda K. Plaisier 
Assistant Commissioner for International 
Programs 

U.S. Food and Drug Administration 

5600 Fishers Lane 

Rockville, MD 20857 

Tel: 301.827.4480 

Fax: 301.827.1451 

Email: melinda.plaisicr@fda.gov 

Dr David Goldman 
Assistant Administrator 
Office of Public Health Science 
US Department of Agriculture 
Food Safety and Inspection Service 
1400 Independence Avenue S.W. 
Washington, DC 20250-3700 
Tel: 202.690.6409 

Fax: 202.690.6414 

Email: david.goldman@fsis.usda.gov 

Dr Karen Stuck 
Assistant Administrator 
US Department of Agriculture 
Food Safety and Inspection Service 
1400 Independence Avenue S.W. 
Washington, DC 20250-3700 
Tel: 202.720.3473 

Fax: 202.690.3856 

Email: karen.stuck@fsis.usda.gov 

Mr Daniel Engeljohn 

Deputy Assistant Administrator 

US Department of Agriculture 

Food Safety and Inspection Service 

1400 Independence Avenue S.W. 

Washington. DC 20250-3700 

Tel: 202.205.0495 

Fax: 202.401.1760 

Email: daniel.engeljohn@fsis.usda.gov 

Dr Perfecto Santiago 

Deputy Assistant Administrator, OFSEP 

US Department of Agriculture 

Food Safety and Inspection Service 

1400 Independence Avenue S.W. 

Washington, DC 20250-3700 

Tel: 202.205.0452 

Fax: 202.690.5634 

Email: perfecto.santiago@fsis.usda.gov 


Vanuatu 

Ms Emily Tumukon 
Senior Food Technologist 
Food Technology Development 
Department of Trade and Industry 
PMB 030 Port Vila 
Tel: 678.25978 

Fax: 678.25640 

Email: etumukon@hotmail.com 

Ms Shirley Laban 

Food Safety and Control Officer 

Environmental Health Unit 

Public Health Department 

PMB 009 

Ministry' of Health 

Port Vila 

Tel: 678.22512 

Fax: 678.36204 

Email: slaban@ vanuatu.gov. vu 

Venezuela 

Ing. Ramon Ernesto Pcrdomo 

Director dc Higicnc de los Alimentos 

Ministerio de Salud y Desarrollo Social 

Direccidn de Higiene de los Alimentos, Piso 3 

Edificio Sur. Centro Sim6n Bolivar 

El Silcncio 

Caracas 

Tel: 212.408.0477 

Fax: 212.408.0505 

Email: eperdoma@msds.gov.ve 

Dra Rhaitza Mendoza 
Directora Ejecutiva del Instituto Nacional 
de Nutricidn 
Edificio Central 
Av. Boralt. Quinta Crespo 
Caracas 

Dr Lucas E. Mendoza 
Miembro Suplente del Comity Nacional del 
Codex Alimentarius 
Ministerio de Agriculture y Tierras 
Servicio Autonomo de Sanidad Agropecuaria 
(SASA) Torre estc piso 12 Parque Central Av. 
Lecuna El Conde Caracas Venezuela. 

Caracas 

Tel: 58.212.9090202 

Fax: 58.212.9779861 

Email: cpianimal@yahoo.com 
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Vietnam 

Dr Le Van Bam 
Deputy Director 

Department of Science and Technology 
Ministry of Agriculture and Rural 
Development 
2 Ngoc Ha 
Ha noi 

Tel: 844.7332087 

Fax: 844.8433637 

Zambia 

Zambie 

Mr Hilton Chibelcka 
Environmental Health Specialist 
Ministry of Health 
Food Control Department 
Lusaka 

Dr Jack Chipili 
ZARI 

Ministry of Agriculture and Cooperatives 
P/B 7 Chilanga 
Tel: 278.380 

Fax: 278.130 

Email: jackchipili@uyahoo.co.uk 

INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
ORGANISATIONS INTERNATIONALES 
ORGANIZACIONES INTERNACIONALES 

CENTER FOR SCIENCE IN THE PUBLIC 
INTEREST (CSPI)/SAFE FOOD 
INTERNATIONAL 

Ms Caroline Smith Dewaal 
Director (Food Safety) 

Center for Science in the Public Interest 
1875 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 

Suite 300 

Washington, DC 20009 
USA 

Tel: 202.777.8366 

Fax: 202.265.4954 

Email: cdcwaal@cspinct.org 
sfi@cspinet.org 


CODEX ALIMENTARIUS COMMISSION 

Mr Kazuaki Miyagishima 
Secretary 

Codex Alimcnlarius Commission 
FAO 

Viale dclle Tcrme di Caracalla 

00100 Rome, Italy 

Tel: 39.06.57054390 

Fax: 39.06.57054593 

Emai I : kazuaki .mi vagi shima @ fao.org 

CONSUMERS INTERNATIONAL (CD 

Mr Bjarne Pedersen 
Senior Policy Officer 
Food, Health and Environment 
Consumers International 
Office for Developed and Transition 
Economies (CI-ODTE) 

24 Highbury Crescent 
London N5I RX 
United Kingdom 
Tel: 44.20.7226.6663 

Fax: 44.20.7354.0607 

Email: bpedersen@consint.org 

Dr Michael Hansen 
Senior Research Associate 
Consumers Union 

101 Truman Ave. 

Yonkers. N.Y. 10703 
USA 

Tel: 1.914.378.2452 

Fax: 1.914.378.2928 

Email: hansmi@consumer.org 

Mr David Cuming 

Campaigns Manager 

Consumers International 

24 Highbury Crescent 

London N51 RX 

United Kingdom 

Tel: 44.20.7226.6663 

Fax: 44.20.7354.0607 

Email: david_cuming@hotmail.com 


Ms Kaye Stearman 
Communications Coordinator 
Consumers International 
24 Highbury Crescent 
London N51 RX 
United Kingdom 
Tel: 44.20.7226.6663 

Fax: 44.20.7354.0607 

Email: kstearman@consint.org 
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Mr Marco Presutto 

Information and Project Coordinator 

Consumers International 

24 Highbury Crescent 

London N51 RX 

United Kingdom 

Tel: 44.20.7226.6663 

Fax: 44.20.7354.0607 

Email: mpresutto@consint.org 

Mr Amadou Cheikh Kanoute 
Regional Director 
Consumers International 
Africa Office (CI-ROAF) 

31 A Lincoln Road 
Belgravia 

Private Bag A 6215 Avondale 

Harare 

Zimbabwe 

Tel: 263.4.302283/307259/60 

Fax: 263.4.303092 

Email: ackanoute@ci-roaf.co.zw 

Mr Samuel Ochieng 
Chief Executive Officer 
Consumer Information Network (CIN) 
P.O. Box 7569 Nairobi 03000 
Kenya 

Tel: 254.20.781.1131 

Fax: 254.20.781.1131 

Email: cin@insightkenya.com 

Mrs Christine Chcong 
Programme Officer - Food Safety 
Consumers International 
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SECOND FAOAVHO GLOBAL FORUM OF FOOD SAFETY REGULATORS 
Bangkok, Thailand, 12-14 October 2004 
Welcome speech 
By 

Mr Apichart Pongsrihadulchai 
Secretary General 

National Bureau of Agricultural Commodity and Food Standards 


Your Excellency, Deputy Prime Minister of Thailand, 

Mr Chaturon Chaisang 

Mr Hartwig de Hacn, FAO Assistant Director-General 
Dr Kcrstin Leitner, WHO Assistant Director-General 
Honourable Regional Representatives of FAO and WHO 
Mr Banphot Hongthong, Permanent Secretary, MOAC 
Distinguished Delegates. Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It is a great honour to have the presence of your Excellency Deputy Prime Minister of 
Thailand. Mr Chaturon Chaisang. First of all, I would like to express my profound gratitude to his 
Excellency for his kindness in presiding over the opening ceremony of the Second FAO/WHO 
Global Forum of Food Safety Regulators (GF-2). It is indeed a great honour for Thailand to host 
this Conference. On behalf of the host organization. I have a great pleasure to extend to all 
delegates the most cordial and warmest welcome to Bangkok, Thailand which is known as "The 
land of smile”. 

Ladies and gentlemen. 

As we are well aware, the First Global Forum of Food Safety Regulators was jointly 
organized by FAO and WHO in Morocco under the theme “Improving Efficiency and 
Transparency in Food Safety Systems - Sharing Experiences". The First Global Forum 
unanimously agreed that another Global Forum should be held in 2004, with as its main theme. 
"Building Effective Food Safety Systems". 

The FAO Council held in June 2003, in Rome, Italy, endorsed the convening of the 
Second Global Forum of Food Safety Regulators and welcomed with appreciation the offer of the 
Government of Thailand to host the Conference, 

I am very proud to inform you that there arc more than 500 people from 104 countries 
representing government and non-govemment as well as international organizations participating 
in the Second Forum. 

I am pleased to state that FAO and WHO have started with an excellent initiative for the 
cooperation among countries to build an effective food safety system. It is my belief that by the 
end of this three days discussion, better and closer inter-country relationships will be created for 
safety systems for global populations. 

Ladies and gentlemen, 

As the host, we would like to assure you that we consider it is our duty to assist whatever 
you need. Should you have any matter that we can be of assistance, please do not hesitate to 
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contact our staff. If you have some free time after the Conference, do not forget to spend your 
time for sightseeing around the amazing city of Bangkok. There are a lot of interesting things to 
offer. 


Finally, I would like to thank FAO and WHO for their kind support and make this 
Conference possible. I would like also to wish all delegates a successful and productive 
discussion as well as a pleasant stay in Thailand. 

Thank you. 
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SECOND FAOAVHO GLOBAL FORUM OF FOOD REGULATORS 
Bangkok , Thailand, 12-14 October 2004 
Opening Remarks 

By 

Dr Kerstin Leitner 

Assistant Director-General, Sustainable Development and Healthy Environments 
World Health Organization, Geneva 


His Excellency the Deputy Prime Minister Chaturon Chaisang 
Mr Secretary-General Apichart 
My colleague from FAO, Mr de Haen 
Ladies and Gentlemen, 


On behalf of the World Health Organization. I welcome you to this Second Global Forum 
of Food Safely Regulators and join my colleague from FAO in thanking the Government of 
Thailand for hosting the meeting. I would like to also take this opportunity to thank the donors 
that made contributions enabling this event. 

Food safety was in the past not always addressed as a public health issue. In recent years, 
the public perception of the safety of our food supply has been shaken. 

WHO's reporting system of cause of deaths shows that every year, food- and waterborne 
diarrhocal diseases amount to a sad and unacceptable 1 .8 million deaths, mainly of infants and 
children in developing countries. In industrial countries, food-borne disease from microorganisms 
alone affects up to 30 percent of the population on an annual basis, and we also have a disease 
burden from chemicals in food. 

Some countries have been able in recent years to show a reduction in the number of cases 
of certain traditional food-borne diseases such as Salmonellosis. However, if we look at die 
broader trends, the increase in the incidence of Salmonella infections in humans in the years 
between 1980 and 2000 amounts to a factor of up to 20 for many of the countries in Europe and 
North America. In addition, Campylobacter in food is fast becoming the most common cause of 
food-borne disease. 

Another example of a globally emerging problem in some way resulting from our newer 
agricultural production systems is antimicrobial resistance resulting in difficulties treating some of 
the most serious cases of food-borne disease. 

Recent public health emergencies in this region, such as Avian flu, Nipah virus and SARS 
are all in some way related to the way we handle animals for human consumption. 

The outcome of food-borne disease imposes strains on health systems and reduces 
economic productivity. Recent estimations from the USA suggest an annual cost of more than 6 
billion dollars from food-borne disease to the US economy. Such figures of course do not include 
further economic losses within production and trade systems. The impacts on trade and national 
economies can be enormous, given that trade barriers and food safety related bans result in major 
economic losses for exporting countries and affects the livelihood of millions. 
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Our chains of food supply are often composed of many steps, and at each stage there arc 
numerous possible occasions for contamination of the food. This Conference comes at an 
important point in time, and hopefully we can make a difference in moving forward this important 
issue also within national priority setting. 

As part of our future work, we need to make sure that the public can get answers to their 
questions about the food they eat. 

Protecting the health of consumers is at the core of WHO's mandate. Stable rural 
environments, healthy cities, and safe food all along the food chain from the producer to the 
consumer, are all important health determinants. Therefore WHO believes that in order to 
influence development in a positive way, it is important for the health sector to work closely with 
all the other sectors concerned in addressing food safety issues and to work with different 
government departments, civil society, consumer groups, private entities and the media. 

Many problems in the past stem from the inability of government authorities to work 
together. 

Some countries have in recent years shown the way forward by creating single food safety 
agencies overseeing the whole food chain. These agencies work in an independent capacity of line 
ministries but under the collective oversight of these ministries, normally agriculture, health, 
trade. Furthermore these food safety agencies are supported by independent scientific committees 
providing them with the necessary scientific advice. Local authorities run inspection services and 
advise the food safety agency when there is cause for concern in order to define the most 
appropriate response. These developments are encouraging. 

This Second Global Forum on Food Safety is supported by WHO and FAO working 
together. 

In addition to the Global Forum, the FAO/WHO partnership has seen in recent years a 
number of important new initiatives to assist and facilitate improved food safety. Together with 
the World Bank, the World Trade Organization and the World Organization for Animal Health. 
FAO and WHO have developed the Standards and Trade Development Facility (STDF). STDF 
will focus on strengthening the capacity of countries to implement and use internationally agreed 
food safety standards. 

This Forum will sec the inauguration of several other major initiatives led by FAO and 
WHO. One such specific initiative is a new global network of all food safety authorities, which 
has received major interest from Member States. So far, 102 countries have registered as 
participants in the network. The network (INFOSAN) will improve the ability of countries and 
authorities to respond jointly and in a timely manner to food related emergencies. 

Delegates, now is a good time to scale up our collective efforts on food safety, initiating 
evidence collection and country-level surveillance and implementing effective responses, as well 
as ensuring that the issue is high on the political agenda everywhere. We need to share our 
experiences - good and bad - so that future food safety systems can improve and leap-frog over 
past mistakes. 

I wish you a successful conference, and look forward to following your deliberations in 
this critical area of public health. 

Thank you. 
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SECOND FAOAVHO GLOBAL FORUM OF FOOD REGULATORS 
Bangkok, Thailand, 12-14 October 2004 
Opening Speech 

By 

Mr Hartwig de Haen 

Assistant Director-General, Economic and Social Department, 

Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 


Your Excellencies. 

Honoured guests and Forum participants. 

Ladies and gentlemen. 

On behalf of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, 1 extend to all 
of you a warm welcome to this Second FAOAVHO Global Forum of Food Safety Regulators. 

Ms Leilncr has already indicated the magnitude of the health burden resulting from unsafe 
food that is still affecting millions of people in the world. We arc here because countries 
recognize that they not only need to exchange experiences in the face of the growing human 
economic and social costs of unsafe food, but also take action and improve collaboration. We 
thank the government of the Kingdom of Thailand for Iheir kind hospitality in hosting this event. 

1 will briefly address three main topics. 

1. Adoption of internationally agreed food safety standards 

The first is that we need to make progress toward the adoption of the existing international 
standards, i.e. Codex. 

We are all aware that it is becoming increasingly difficult for countries to cope with the 
growing number and complexity of the internationally- accepted Codex standards and regulations. 
In 1970. there were approximately 15 Codex standards relating to food safety and approximately 
200 Maximum Limits for pesticide residues, veterinary drugs, food additives and contaminants. 
Today, almost 300 standards and almost 4000 limits on various substances are in place. 
Nevertheless, the adoption of these standards is our common aim, and therefore a major 
contribution of this Forum would be if we can identify effective food safety systems that 
minimize compliance costs throughout the food chain, while ensuring that the food people eat is 
safe. 


We observe that some countries or trading groups have stricter standards than Codex. 
This is of course fully covered by the SPS Agreement, as long as it is scientifically justified. 
However, it is obvious that stricter standards further increase the compliance costs for poor 
countries, which makes capacity building towards effective food control systems even more 
urgent. This leads to the second topic that I would like to address, capacity building. 

2. Capacity Building 

Based on the results of an FAO questionnaire administered mostly to persons from 
developing countries, we now have a better understanding of the specific demand for capacity 
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building. To meet the demands. FAO has been involved in four main types of actions, along with 
others. 

1 ) Access to official regulatory information . FAO launched the International Portal on Food 
Safety, Animal and Plant Health in May 2004. The portal will be demonstrated at 12:30 today, 
immediately after the close of the first session. We hope that it will be widely used by national 
governments, trading partners, and producers and count on inputs from governments and agencies 
to make the portal fully useful. 

2) Im provin g national food safety s ystcms.and adhcrence_lo_intcr national standards . FAO 
has a large number of projects, at national and regional levels, covering all aspects of food safety 
systems, from food law to laboratory testing and inspection. Although donors are generously 
supporting this programme, still the demand exceeds our capacity to deliver. We are hopeful that 
our collaboration with OlE, the World Bank. WHO, and WTO in the Standards and Trade 
Development Facility will give further impetus to these efforts. We trust that this Second Global 
Forum will provide us more guidance in focusing our interventions on the needs and priorities of 
member countries. 

3) Strengthening of regional cooperation . As you know, FAO and WHO have already 
convened Regional Conferences on Food Safety, one for Europe and one for Asia and the Pacific. 
1 am pleased to confirm that preparations arc underway to do the same for the remaining regions. 

4) Provision of tools and guidelines . FAO. often jointly with WHO. has published a number 
of valuable manuals and guidelines related to effective food safety systems. For example, the 
FAO/WHO Guidelines for Strengthening National Food Control Systems were published in 2003 
and copies are available at the publications desk. A Manual on Food Safety Risk Analysis, a 
training package on Improving Participation in the Work of Codex and a Food Safety Capacity 
Building Needs Assessment tool will also all be demonstrated in side events during the Forum and 
will be available in printed format in the upcoming months. These tools will prove to be 
invaluable resources for all FAO/WHO member countries in the future. 

3. Food chain approach 

Finally, I would like to suite that, in FAO's view, countries need to address food safety 
problems within a holistic food chain approach. As was also underlined at the regional 
conferences and is evidenced by experience in various countries, it is only through a food chain 
approach that safe and high quality food can be ensured in a cost effective manner. 

I suggest that the food chain approach, as such, is no longer in question. Rather we see 
this Forum as an occasion to determine the ways and means to best apply it There are many 
critical issues to be resolved on the road towards improving food safety: I only mention such 
issues as: how to handle zero tolerance levels: how to accelerate cost reducing mutual recognition 
of food safety systems amongst trading partners; and how to make traceability affordable. 

Conclusion 

The topics you will address during the next few days are of major importance to ensure 
food safety for the benefit of human health and development of food trade. I want to thank you in 
advance for your efforts in addressing them and am convinced that this Forum will produce real 
progress towards ensuring that everyone in the world has access to safe food. 

I thank you for your attention. 
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SECOND FAOAVHO GLOBAL FORUM OF FOOD SAFETY REGULATORS 
Bangkok, Thailand, 12-14 October 2004 
Opening Address of 

His Excellency Mr Chaturon Chaisang, 

ihe Deputy Prime Minister of Thailand 


Dr Hartwig de Haen, Assistant Director-General of FAO, 

Dr Kerstin Leitner, Assistant Director-General of WHO, 

Honourable Regional Representatives of FAO and WHO, 

Your Excellencies, Honoured Guests, 

Distinguished Participants, Experts, Ladies and Gentlemen. 

On behalf of the Royal Thai Government, I take great pleasure in welcoming each of you 
to Bangkok for FAO's and WHO’s "Second Global Forum of Food Safety Regulators.” 

I would like to start by congratulating FAO and WHO on the success of their “First 
Global Forum of Food Safely Regulators” hosted by Morocco in 2002, and followed by a series of 
“Regional Conferences on Food Safety," held thus far in Hungary and Malaysia. This series of 
events provide great opportunities for the international community of food safety regulators to 
benefit from each other's valuable information and expertise. They also demonstrate the spirit of 
cooperation between international organizations, such as FAO and WHO in particular, and 
countries around the world in improving food safety management, including response to 
international food safety emergencies. 

The theme of this Second Forum is “Building Effective Food Safety Systems” and it aims 
to provide the global community of food safety regulators with a venue to discuss ideas, exchange 
information, and share experiences. 

Ladies and gentlemen. 

Food safety is an issue of vital importance that affects all of the world's people, especially 
in today's increasingly complex and competitive global food markets. According to its motto as 
“Kitchen of the world," Thailand aims to provide safe food for its own people, while also 
providing safe food for the growing international marketplace. Thailand's initiative to host this 
important food safety meeting is reflective of the governments' emphasis on Food Safety, as 2004 
has been named “Food Safety Year" in Thailand. 

In Thailand, like many countries, the goal of improving food safety is hampered by an 
outdated food safety system including: fragmented legislation; multiple jurisdictions; inconsistent 
enforcement; shortcomings in food surveillance and monitoring; insufficient laboratories and 
technologies, and the lack of trained human resources. In 2002, the Thai government addressed 
these challenges through the reorganization of the food control system and has achieved great 
progress in addressing these issues. As the aim of this Forum is for regulators to work together 
and to share information and expertise. 1 would like to begin this Forum by sharing some key 
strategies to enhance food safety for your consideration and deliberation: 

1. Utilize a preventive approach to food safety throughout the food chain, from “farm to 

table"; 
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2. Build safety and quality into the food production process through the application of Good 
Agricultural Practices, Good Manufacturing Practices, good hygienic practices, and the 
Hazard Analysis and Critical Control Point System (HACCP); 

3. Base the food control risk management process upon science and transparency, especially 
through efforts made to separate the food safety enforcement agencies from the standards 
and regulation development agencies; 

4. Promote a safety assurance scheme to facilitate mutual recognition agreements with 
trading parties; 

5. Increase national voluntary standards and codes of practices to facilitate the certification 
system; 

6. Increase the efficiency of risk-based inspection services; 

7. Improve laboratory performance and coverage of the hazards involved in food safety; 

8. Improve communication and involvement of stakeholders in all aspects of food safety at 
all stages of the decision-making process. 

9. Initiate and implement traceability measures. 

To implement these strategies, a strong political commitment is needed to provide a clear 
national policy, as well as financial resources, to empower these key strategies and ensure success 
in improving food safety. Both developing and developed countries need to continue to strengthen 
their food safety control system, including infrastructures, personnel and other resources, to 
ensure food safety and quality as well. 

Ladies and gentlemen. 

Those involved with food safety regulations from around the world have gathered here 
today to work together to improve food safety, thus promoting good health for consumers, as well 
increasing income levels through increased food trade. Many interesting and timely papers will be 
presented on the sub-themes of the Forum, namely “Strengthening official food safety control 
services” and "Epidemio-surveillance of food-borne diseases and food safety rapid alert systems”. 
These are both essential elements of “Building Effective Food Safety Systems". 

I am confident that the sharing of information and expertise which will occur here this 
week and the subsequent collaboration at the international, regional, and national levels are 
essential to improve food safety around the world. 

Finally, permit me once again to congratulate the FAO and WHO on this enormous 
contribution towards building effective food safety systems which arc important to the whole 
world. 


I understand that you have a busy schedule ahead, and I wish you very fruitful 
discussions. Please also have a pleasant stay and enjoy fascinating Thailand! 

On this note, I now have the pleasure to officially declare open - “The Second Global 
Forum of Food Safety Regulators!" 

Thank you! 
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APPENDIX VI 
(GF 02/1) 

Second FAO/YVHO Global Forum oe Food Safety Regulators 

Bangkok. Thailand. 22-14 October 2004 


PROVISIONAL AGENDA 


Agenda Subject matter Document 

Item Reference Number 

Opening of the Forum 

1 . Election of Officers 

2. Adoption of the Agenda and Timetable GF 02/1 

3. Keynote Address - Building effective food safety systems: CRD I 

“Application of risk analysis ” 

4. Strengthening official food safety control services GF 02/3 

4. 1 Defining the responsibilities and tasks of different stakeholders 

within the framework of a national strategy GF 02/4 

4.2 Legal basis for food safety official and non-official control GF 02/5 

4.3 Training of staff on official food safety control GF 02/6 

4.4 How official services foster and enforce the implementation of 

HACCP by industry and trade GF 02/7 

4.5 Import/export control and certification GF 02/8 

5. Epidemio-surveillance of food-borne diseases and food safety 

rapid alert systems GF 02/9 

5. 1 Food contamination monitoring and food-borne disease 

surveillance at national level GF 02/10 

5.2 International cooperation on food contamination monitoring and 

food-borne disease surveillance GF02/1I 

5.3 Dealing with emerging risks related to the environment and new 

technologies GF02/12 

5.4 Prevention and response to intentional contamination GF 02/13 

6. Workshops on partnership 

6.1 Strengthening official food safety control services 

6.2 Epidemio-surveillance of food-home diseases and food safety 
rapid alert systems 

7. Presentation of the draft summary report CRD W 
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N.B.: Documents will be distributed by the Joint FAO/WHO Secretariat of the Second Global 
Forum of Food Safety Regulators. Inquiries should be addressed as follows to: 

the Food Quality and Standards Service. Food and Nutrition Division 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations (FAO) 

Viale delle Terme di Caracalla, 1-00100 Rome. Italy 
Fax No: +39 06 570 54593; E-mail: Food-Safety-GF@fao.org 

or 

the Food Safety Department (FOS), Sustainable Development and Healthy Environments 
World Health Organization (WHO) 

Avenue Appia. CH-121 1 Geneva 27. Switzerland 
Fax No: +41 22 791 4807; E-mail: Food-Safetv-GF@who.int 


Working documents will be made available as and when prepared, on the website for the Second 
Global Forum of Food Safety Regulators at the following address: 

http: //www. foodsafet\fontm.ore/elobal2 


Delegates are kindly requested to bring with them to the meeting all documents which have been 

distributed as the number of additional copies which can be made available at the meeting is 

limited. 

NOTES ON THE PROVISIONAL AGENDA 

Opening of the Forum : The Second Global Forum of Food Safety Regulators will be opened by a 
high-level Thai official. 

Item 1 Election of officers: Delegates will designate a Chairperson and a Vice-Chairperson to 
lead the plenary meeting of the Forum. 

Item 2 Adoption of the Agenda and Timetable: In order to keep the Forum focused, any 
proposals for additional topics must be within the main theme, and integrated and 
discussed with existing items. 

Item 3 Keynote address - Building effective food safety systems: application of risk analysis: 
Several countries have recently adopted new strategies in food safety based on risk 
analysis; experiences on the application of this concept in building food safety systems 
will be presented in the form of a keynote address. It will not be discussed. 

Item 4 Strengthening official food safety control services: Official food safety control is one of 
the main elements of a food safety system. While it is the responsibility of industry to 
provide food which is safe and suitable for consumption by applying hygienic practices 
and controlling food hazards, governments have to adequately protect consumers from 
illness or injury caused by food and maintain confidence in internationally traded food. 
For this purpose, their official control services should be in a position to effectively 
enforce other relevant food safety regulations, which depends on their organizational 
structure and management. Different ways to improve both organization and management 
will be discussed, taking into account that more detailed discussions will follow the 
presentation of the topic papers below. 
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4.1 Defining the responsibilities and tasks of different stakeholders within the framework of a 
national strategy. The first step for all countries is the development of a national strategy 
which enables the country to determine priorities to ensure consumer protection and 
economic development and to develop an integrated, coherent, effective and dynamic food 
control system. It will, inter alia, clarify the respective roles of different government 
agencies as well as industry and consumers. 

4.2 Legal basis for food safety official and non official control: Food safety control should be 
carried out on one hand by industry through the use of systems such as HACCP and on the 
other by official services. Both control activities should be supported by a comprehensive 
legal system. Food safety laws and regulations form the foundation of food control 
systems across the continuum of the food chain. They establish the right, power and 
obligations of every stakeholder involved in control procedure so that they can efficiently 
carry out their tasks. 

4.3 Training of staff of official food safety control sendees: The food inspector is the key 
person who has day-to-day contact with the food industry, trade and often the public, and 
whose activities are increasingly diversified and sophisticated. He/She should be duly 
trained to carry out the various missions. Furthermore, the responsible persons at the 
different levels of the hierarchy of control services need appropriate training in 
management. 

4.4 How official services foster and enforce the implementation of HACCP by industry and 
trade: The application of the HACCP system is recognized around the world as the chosen 
system of food safety management and the prevention of food-bome diseases. Since the 
effective application of HACCP by industry, in particular in small businesses, encounters 
various obstacles, the food inspector should foster its implementation. Furthermore, the 
audit of the HACCP system is a key element of official inspection of a food 
establishment. 

4.5 Import/export control and certification: Consumer confidence in imported food requires 
an effective import control by competent authority, which carries out its own control on 
products and often on producing establishments, but which relies above all on official 
inspection and certification of the exporting country. Confidence in internationally traded 
food requires a reliable import/export control and certification system which implies 
independence and proficiency of inspectors as well as the appropriate organization of the 
competent authorities in both exporting and importing countries. 

Item 5 Epidemio-surveillance of food-borne diseases and food safety rapid alert systems: The 
development of an effective food safety strategy must be based on a reliable system of 
information on the situation of food-bome diseases. The implementation of effective food 
safety measures, in particular in case of emergency, requires accurate and up to date 
reporting which involves official services in charge of both human health and food 
control, as well as collaboration of other stakeholders. Furthermore, in order to be able to 
launch emergency response where needed, it is necessary to anticipate risks and develop a 
rapid alert system. 

5.1 Food contamination monitoring and food-bome disease sun’eillance at national level: 
Each country should develop an effective system for monitoring potential hazards in the 
food supply and for surveillance of food-bome diseases which is integrated so that links 
between food contamination and food-bome diseases can be established and analyzed. It 
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will permit the estimate of the burden of food-borne disease, identify trends and priorities, 
detect outbreaks and emerging issues, and evaluate strategies. 

5.2 International cooperation on food contamination monitoring and food-borne disease 
surveillance'. Since food contamination has a high potential of spreading across borders, 
bodies in charge of epidemio-surveillance and food monitoring in the different countries 
should exchange information and collaborate in data collection, analysis and 
communication in order to improve the relevance of their risk assessment and cooperate in 
risk management. International cooperation is essential for detection of regional or global 
epidemics, emerging hazards and intentional contamination, as well as for evaluation of 
global trends and building communication networks. The future use of the newly 
established international food safety authorities network (INFOSAN) should be further 
discussed in this context. 

5.3 Dealing with emerging risks related to the environment and new technologies: The 
environment may be at the origin of food hazards; persistent organic pollutants, such as 
dioxins and PCBs and heavy metals, such as lead, mercury and cadmium may contaminate 
food through pollution of air, water and soil. New technologies, such as biotechnology, 
and their possible adverse effects are of great concern for public health and international 
trade. The assessment of the related risks requires data collection and analysis, in a 
comprehensive framework. Management measures should be established accordingly. 

5.4 Prevention and response to intentional contamination: While only a few cases of 
intentional contamination of food have been proven, this risk, including bio-terrorism 
threats, may have a local, regional or global dimension and should be given serious 
consideration by food safety authorities and the food industry. Since both unintentional 
and deliberate contaminations may be managed by many of the same mechanisms, 
intentional contamination should be integrated into existing national food safety and 
disease surveillance programmes, in particular in alert systems. International 
communication and cooperation on this issue are essential. 

Item 6 Workshops on partnership: The aim of the workshops is to identify practical follow-up 
to the discussions on the two sub-themes. They could consider all forms of partnerships 
such as communication and exchange of information, technical assistance or cooperation, 
regional approach, international food safety authorities' network. The participants will be 
divided into two groups that will work in parallel sessions. Each group will designate a 
Chairperson and a Vice-Chairperson to lead the workshops. 

6. 1 Workshop on strengthening official food safety control services 

6.2 Workshop on epidemio-surveillance of food-borne diseases and food safety rapid alert 
systems 

Item 7 Presentation of the draft summary report: The Chairperson of the Forum will present 
the summary report of the discussions drafted by the Secretariat. This report will fully 
reflect the different points of view and approaches expressed during the Forum. 

Closing of the Forum : The Second Global Forum of Food Safety Regulators will be closed by a 
high-level Thai official. 
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APPENDIX Vn 

(Conference Room Document 1A) 


SECOND FAOAVHO GLOBAL FORUM OF FOOD SAFETY REGULATORS 
Bangkok, Thailand, 12-14 October 2004 
Keynote address 

by 

Mr Richard Fadden, President 
Canadian Food Inspection Agency 


Introduction 

Thank you for the opportunity to address this important and prestigious gathering. On 
behalf of Canada, I want to commend the Food and Agriculture Organization and the World 
Health Organization for putting together a very thought-provoking and instructive programme. I 
also wish to thank the Government of Thailand for hosting this Second Global Forum of Food 
Safely Regulators. 

At the First Global Forum in Marrakesh, countries quickly saw the value in gathering to 
exchange information and share experiences. Now we have come together to build upon the 
success of the first Forum by looking at practical aspects of building effective food safety 
systems. 

Why is this Forum important? 

Canada recognizes that there is tremendous value to be gained by bringing together the 
most senior food safely managers from governments around the world. In a global marketplace, 
where one nation’s issues can quickly become everyone’s issues, building networks to share 
information and build capacity will undoubtedly help to enhance the effectiveness of food safety 
systems around the world. However, this Forum permits not only the exchange of experiences 
and best practices but also the opportunity for proactive discussions on how to manage new and 
developing challenges facing all of us. 

Current and future challenges 

All of us involved in any aspect of the food continuum face enormous new challenges. I 
would like to spend a few minutes discussing some of them. 

In recent years, we have seen changes in food production methods which have challenged 
the traditional approaches to food safety. Much has changed since Governments established 
Codex in 1963. Globalization of trade in food has brought challenges to food regulation. The 
global value of food trade now exceeds $US 500 billion. In 2003, Canada alone exported $24.3 
billion in agriculture and agri-food products to over 180 countries and imported $20.6 billion of 
these products from 190 countries. Global bade in food is inherently a good thing as it offers 
consumers a wide range of food choices and contributes to the food security of many countries. 
However, it also raises the need for us as regulators to be more alert than ever to food safety 
contamination incidents which occur in any region with which we trade - which could be 
anywhere in the world. 

Changes in food production methods in intensive farming in the animal products sector 
pose another challenge as these practices rely on the use of antimicrobials and could lead to the 
emergence of resistant bacteria in farm animals, a potential source of infection for humans. 
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Intensive livestock operations can also have negative impacts on the environment. Intensive 
farming can result in the rapid spread of potential animal diseases and zoonoses as many of us 
here have seen with avian influenza. 

Advances in science and technology are another key challenge. For example, food safety 
scientists now have tools at their disposal to detect and measure potential risks that may have been 
unknown previously, or which may have required much higher concentrations before detection 
was possible. This has both positive and unfavourable consequences. Obviously by providing 
more information for risk assessors to work with, advances in science can promote improved food 
safety. Yet these new techniques make it more likely that some will expect and demand costly 
control measures for risks that are minimal and do not warrant the measures. This brings the 
added challenge of communicating risks to the public so that they can make informed decisions 
on risk. 


That brings me to the challenge of a more aware and demanding consumer. Consumers 
today are more aware of health issues and possible risks to health from food. They are more 
assertive than ever of their right to participate in decision-making. High-profile incidents like 
BSE and E.coli, dioxin and salmonella contamination of food have attracted high levels of media 
coverage of food-borne health risks. Consumer awareness is a good thing, but the adverse impact 
of sensational media reporting causes food safety regulators concern. 

The last challenge that I wish to discuss is that of bioterrorism. Since 9/1 1, the world has 
changed. The food supply has become a potential target for terrorism. We. as food safety 
regulators, must be ever vigilant to protect the safety of the food supply. 

How do we face these challenges? 

Our primary response to these challenges must be with food safety systems that are 
science based and transparent. 

In Canada, our food safety system is built on three fundamental principles: 

1. the health of the population must remain paramount; 

2. policy decisions must be grounded on scientific evidence; and 

3. all sectors and jurisdictions must collaborate to ensure safe food. 

International bodies such as Codex Alimentarius and the World Organization for Animal 
Health have developed risk analysis approaches to guide countries. These bodies have identified 
three major components in risk analysis: 

• risk assessment. 

• risk management, and 

• risk communication. 

In Canada, we have based our risk analysis framework on these approaches. The Canadian 
approach, at the federal level, has been to divide the government responsibilities for food risk 
analysis between two bodies. Health Canada and my department, the Canadian Food Inspection 
Agency - the CFIA. 

To provide a common, consistent and comprehensive means of identifying, assessing and 
managing health risks. Health Canada has developed a Decision-Making Framework, compatible 
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and consistent with the approach taken by the Codex Alimentarius Commission. This framework 
stipulates fundamental values and principles of decision-making. 

Like Health Canada, the CFIA has developed a Risk Analysis Framework to guide its 
enforcement, compliance and control processes. For example. Health Canada regularly assesses 
the effectiveness of the CFIA’s enforcement of its food safety standards. 

System Integration 

Government has a fundamental, but not exclusive, role in health protection, including food 
safety. Collaboration of all stakeholders in the food continuum (feed manufacturers, primary 
producers, food manufacturers/operators, government authorities, consumers) is essential to 
ensure a comprehensive and integrated approach to the availability of a safe and nutritious food 
supply. 


In addition to the work carried out by the Canadian government within the risk analysis 
framework, the success of our food safety system depends on close working relationships between 
federal, provincial/territorial authorities, industry and consumers. The various levels of 
governments collaborate with stakeholders to ensure the integrity and comprehensiveness of the 
food safety system. Through increased product and process control activities, industry works to 
achieve and assure food safety standards themselves. Nevertheless, government must retain a 
strong oversight and intervention role to ensure the safety of the food supply. 

An effective food safety system works best when the industry can assure that they have 
applied prescribed effective food safety measures themselves. To maintain the integrity and 
credibility of the inspection system, the CFIA maintains strong government certification, 
compliance and enforcement capabilities. The degree of ongoing government oversight and 
intervention is a function of each company’s history of compliance and the risk associated with 
the product 

Transparency in decision-making and consultation with stakeholders is an integral 
component of policy development. Wherever possible, we must involve stakeholders in the 
decision-making process. In Canada’s system, communication is vital. Communication between 
Health Canada and the CFIA. Communication between food safety regulators and industry, 
between regulators and the consumers. Communication among governments, both internally 
within Canada and with our international partners. 

Canada has bilateral information-sharing arrangements with some other governments. 
However, at this gathering, we can clearly see the benefits of communications at the international 
level. I believe WHO has performed a potentially significant service to all of us through the 
creation of a broad international information sharing system. We saw the INFOSAN 
demonstration yesterday - a clear example of how technology and organization can be used to 
respond swiftly to international incidents. This is an important first step. 

Risk Analysis In Action 

As an example of the application of what 1 believe to be an effective food safety system, 
let me say a few words about Canada's response to the discovery last year of BSE. 

At the risk assessment phase, both Health Canada and the CFIA monitored the impact of 
earlier BSE outbreaks in other countries. They kept abreast of scientific knowledge on the nature 
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of the disease, and its implications, both for human health - the responsibility of Health Canada - 
and animal health - the responsibility of the CFIA. 

When the BSE-infected cow was diagnosed in May 2003. our risk management system 
quickly responded. The CFIA quarantined 18 locations, and conducted trace-back, trace-forward, 
trace-out and feed investigations. No additional animals associated with this cow were found to 
be infected. This was very encouraging news. It told us that Canada would not have an epidemic 
of BSE. It also confirmed the effectiveness of Canada’s BSE controls: existing Canadian 
regulations prevented products from this single infected cow from entering the human food 
supply. 


Canada's policy response was swift. In response to this incident of BSE, Health Canada 
and the CFIA promptly conducted new risk assessments for food safety and animal health, 
respectively. Our first risk management concern was to ensure that appropriate measures were 
instituted to prevent human exposure to the BSE agent. Following completion of risk assessments. 
Health Canada and CFIA amended regulations to prevent specified risk materials (SRM) from 
entering the human food supply for both Canadian and foreign consumers. The CFIA has 
implemented the necessary measure to ensure that SRMs are removed at the abattoir. This is the 
single most important public health protection measure that we could have taken. 

Risk communication was also a fundamental clement of our response. Throughout our 
investigation, we held daily media briefings and dialogues with stakeholders to share information 
and ensure that Canadians and foreign governments were well informed of the actions being 
taken. Whenever confronted with the choice of making information public immediately or 
delaying its release, we went out as soon as we had the information. We erred on the side of 
transparency. 

An International Panel of Experts praised Canada for the speed and thoroughness of its 
response to BSE. Stakeholders also praised the openness and transparency of our 
communications. 

Canada's response to BSE was effective, in large part, because we followed the decision- 
making frameworks we have established for emergencies such as this. We have guidelines for 
science based risk analysis and we followed them. We worked with both our federal and 
provincial government colleagues as well as industry. We kept our consumers and international 
partners informed of each new development. 

Conclusion 

Globalization has increased. Technology has certainly changed, resulting in new 
challenges for all of us. But we should not lose sight of the overarching principle that our food 
safety systems must be science-based. 

Our regulatory systems must be flexible to adapt to each new challenge. Uldmately, our 
objective should be to protect the health and security of our citizens by effectively managing risks. 

We have an opportunity to respond to these challenges through collaboration and 
cooperation, the sharing of experiences and ideas and the establishment of best practices. This 
Forum plays an important role in each of these areas. In each of our countries, food safety 
systems are in a state of constant evolution in response to new challenges. This week, we have an 
opportunity to discuss these challenges. We have much to learn from one another. We must keep 
the lines of communication open. Thank you. 
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APPENDIX VIII 

(Conference Room Documcnl IB) 


SECOND FAOAVHO GLOBAL FORUM OF FOOD SAFETY REGULATORS 
Bangkok, Thailand, 12-14 October 2004 
Keynote address 

By 

Mr Stuart Slorach 

Chairperson of the Codex Alimcnlarius Commission 

Codex an d the Second Global Forum Complement Each Oth er 


Introduction 

This presentation is intended to show how Codex activities and this Second FAO/WHO 
Global Forum of Food Safety Regulators (GF-2) complement each other. 

What Codex Does 

The Codex Alimentarius Commission (CAC) develops standards, guidelines, codes of 
practice and related texts in order to protect the health of consumers and ensure fair practices in 
the food trade. The CAC is an intergovernmental negotiating platform with over 170 members 
worldwide. Draft standards and related texts developed by Codex Committees and Task Forces 
are adopted by the CAC and incorporated into the “Codex Alimentarius" - the international food 
code. This has become the global reference point for consumers, food producers, processors and 
traders and national food control agencies. Codex standards are explicitly referenced in tire World 
Trade Organization's Agreement on the Application of Sanitary and Phytosanitary Measures (the 
“SPS Agreement") as the international benchmark for food safety. 

Codex standards and related texts 

Codex standards and related texts cover a wide range of foods and food safety and quality 
issues. There are Codex standards on. for example: 

• Commodities - fruits, vegetables, cereals, pulses, legumes, meat, fish, milk, fats, oils, 
sugars, cocoa and products of all these; 

• Food labelling (including nutrition labelling) and claims; 

• Food additives, contaminants and toxins; 

• Maximum residue limits (MRLs) for pesticides and veterinary drugs. 

Perhaps of greater interest for this Global Forum, which is focused on strengthening 
official food safety control services, rapid alert systems and food-borne disease surveillance, arc 
Codex guidelines on, for example: 

• Application of Hazard Analysis and Critical Control Point (HACCP) system; 

• Food import and certification systems: 

• Exchange of information in food control emergency situations and on rejections of 
imported food; 

• Organically-produced foods; 

• Methods of analysis and sampling. 
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In addition there arc Codex Codes of Practice on. for example: 

• Good animal feeding: 

• Prevention and reduction of contamination with aflatoxins and other mycotoxins; 

• General principles of food hygiene; 

• Hygienic practice for milk and milk products; 

• Transport of food in bulk. 

Codex and GF-2 Complement Each Other 

GF-2 is focused on information exchange and experience sharing on food control services, 
surveillance of food-bome disease and rapid alert systems. Codex is focused mainly on normative 
work (developing standards, guidelines, codes of practice, etc.). Codex also promotes mutual 
exchange of.information on problems arising from food control and stimulates the strengthening 
of food control.infrastructures, especially through its regional Coordinating Committees. 

Many Codex texts, e.g. guidelines on the application of HACCP systems and on 
information exchange in food safety emergencies, are of direct relevance for the issues dealt with 
at this Global Forum. In addition, the process of elaborating Codex standards provides good 
opportunities for representatives from countries around the world to exchange information and 
share experience on many different current food safety issues. There is a strong emphasis 
consensus in decision-making in Codex. This Global Forum should facilitate consultation and 
dialogue among food safety regulators outside the negotiating arena, thus facilitating consensus 
building and smoothing the negotiation process. 

Risk analysis and food safety 

Codex working principles for risk analysis recommend a structured approach to food 
safety problems, comprising three distinct, but closely linked, components - risk assessment, risk 
management and risk communication. Both Codex and this Global Forum are focused mainly on 
the risk management and risk communication components. 

Scientific basis for Codex standards 

Codex has long recognized the importance of basing its food safety standards on a sound 
scientific foundation. The risk assessments on which Codex standards are based arc provided by 
independent FAOAVHO expert bodies, such as the: 

• Joint FAOAVHO Expert Committee on Food Additives (JECFA) - food additives and 

contaminants, veterinary drug residues; 

• Joint FAOAVHO Meeting on Pesticide Residues (JMPR) and 

• Joint FAOAVHO Expert Meetings on Microbiological Risk Assessment (JEMRA). 

There is a need to consider broadening the scope of the expen bodies to cover new areas, 
such as risk-benefit evaluations, nutrition-related issues and emerging risks. A review of the 
provision of scientific advice to Codex and Member States is in progress and emphasis is placed 
on the need for a high level of scientific competence, independence, openness and transparency 
and adequate developing country participation. 

Codex standards: national legislation and international harmonization 

Codex standards and related texts are used as a guide to countries in developing their own 
legislation. This can result in substantial savings in time and money. In addition, national 
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measures based on Codex standards are deemed necessary and thus in compliance with the SPS 
Agreement. 

Codex standards play an important role in the worldwide harmonization of food safety and 
quality standards and regulations, thus facilitating international trade in food. Both the SPS and 
TBT (Technical Barriers to Trade) Agreements require signatory countries to base their legislation 
on the work of international standard-setting bodies. Codex is the main player in the food area. 

Whole food chain perspective 

Food safety can best be achieved by considering the food chain as a whole (“Farm-to- 
table approach") and safety and quality cannot be" inspected into” food at the end of the chain. In 
recent decades there has been a shift from end-product control to HACCP based control of food 
production, processing and distribution and systems auditing. Codex places emphasis on the 
preventive approach to food safety, including the need for Good Agricultural, Veterinary, 
Manufacturing and Hygienic Practices. 

Cooperation between Codex and other organizations 

Codex has a mandate to promote coordination of all food standards work undertaken by 
international governmental and non-governmental organizations and has established contacts with 
many such organizations, for example OIE, IPPC, ISO and IAEA. This is important in order to 
avoid duplication of effort and gaps in dealing with food safety issues. Codex is currently 
exploring ways and means to work more closely with OIE in dealing with problems of mutual 
concern, such as antimicrobial resistance, 

Improving Codex 

FAO/WHO carried out an evaluation of Codex food safety activities in 2002 and many of 
the recommendations from that evaluation to make Codex work faster and more efficiently have 
been, or arc in the process of being, implemented. In addition, a Codex Trust Fund, to provide 
funds to enable greater participation from developing countries in Codex activities, has been 
launched and is now operational. A Training Package for enhancing participation in Codex 
activities is nearing completion and will be demonstrated on 14 October in the ESCAP Hall. 

Some questions for discussion 

As Chairperson of the Codex Alimentarius Commission, I would very much appreciate it 
if, during this Forum, you could consider the following questions: 

• Are current Codex standards and related texts in the areas covered by the Forum 
adequate? 

• Are there further areas where Codex standards, guidelines, codes of practice, etc. should 
be developed to improve food safety and ensure fair practices in the food trade? 

• How can Codex and GF-2 help to build better food safety systems in countries in different 
stages of development? 

Active participation in GF-2 

This Global Forum provides a golden opportunity to exchange information, share 
experiences and learn from others about establishing and running food safety, food-borne disease 
surveillance and rapid alert systems. I hope that all participants will take an active part in the 
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Forum - tell us your success stories, but also the special problems you have to deal with. In these 
times of increasing international trade in food and international tourist travel it is important to 
discuss with countries that you rarely have contact with - remember their problems today may be 
yours tomorrow! In connection with the conference a number of side-events have been arranged, 
which I hope as many as possible of you will attend to get information on important new 
developments related to the theme of this Global Forum. 
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GF 02/3 


SECOND FAO/WHO GLOBAL FORUM OF FOOD SAFETY REGULATORS 
Bangkok, Thailand, 12-14 October 2004 

STRENGTHENING OFFICIAL FOOD SAFETY CONTROL SERVICES 

( Paper prepared by the FAO/WHO Secretariat) 


Introduction 

Food safety is a major element of public health and an important determinant of food 
trade. It involves a number of stakeholders, including primary producers, food handlers, 
processors and traders along the food chain, official food control services, and consumers. The 
official food control services play a key role in ensuring that food is safe and suitable for human 
consumption. They also have an impact on the organization and activities of other stakeholders. 

The role of official food control services must be analysed within the framework of a 
national food control system, the elements of which are presented in the first part of this paper. 
Different types of existing organizational structures of official food control services are described 
and discussed. Next, the paper explores ways to improve the management and effectiveness of 
official food control services. Finally, the paper discusses some specific issues related to food 
control services in developing countries. 

Some important issues which have been selected as subjects of specific topic papers will 
be only briefly mentioned in this paper. 

1. ELEMENTS OF A NATIONAL FOOD CONTROL SYSTEM 

While the components and priorities of a food control system will vary from country to 
country, most systems will typically comprise the following components. 

LI Food law and regulations 

The development of relevant and enforceable food law and regulations is an essential 
component of a modem food control system. To the extent possible, modem food laws not only 
contain the necessary legal powers and prescriptions to ensure food safety, but also allow the 
competent authorities to build preventive approaches all along the food chain. 

In addition to food laws and regulations, governments need updated food standards. They 
should take full advantage of existing Codex standards, guidelines and recommendations and of 
food safety lessons learned in other countries. They must tailor available information, concepts 
and requirements to the national context, so as to develop a regulatory framework that will both 
satisfy national needs and meet international obligations and trading partners’ demands. 

The efficiency of food safety official and non-official control depends on the pertinence of 
the food law and regulations. This subject will be discussed under Agenda Item 4.2 - Topic paper 
1.2 presented by South Africa (GF 02/5a). 
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1.2 Food control management 

Effective food control systems require policy and operational co-ordination at the national 
level. They would include the establishment of a leadership function and administrative structures 
with clearly defined accountability for issues such as: 

• the development and implementation of an integrated national food control strategy; 

• operation of a national food control programme; 

• securing funds and allocating resources; 

• setting standards and regulations; 

• participation in international food control related activities; 

• developing emergency response procedures: 

• carrying out risk analysis, etc. 

Core responsibilities include: 

• establishing regulatory measures; 

• facilitating continuous improvement; and 

• providing overall policy guidance. 

1.3 Official control services (inspection services) 

While the responsibility for the supply of safe food is shared by all involved in the 
production, processing and trade along the entire food chain, the official control services are 
responsible for the enforcement of food safety legislation. By inspecting food, premises and 
processes, they prevent the trade of unsafe food. 

The food inspector is the key person who has day-to-day contact with the food industry, 
trade and often the public. He must be qualified, trained, efficient and honest. The training of staff 
of official food safety control services will be discussed under Agenda Item 4,3 - Topic paper 1.3 
presented by France (GF 02/6). 

As modem food control systems have shifted from removing unsafe food and punishing 
responsible parties after a problem has occurred, towards a preventive approach, industry and 
trade should develop and implement in-plants control based on HACCP to the extent that 
capacity, experience and resources permit. This leads food inspectors to foster the implementation 
of HACCP and to conduct risk based audits. This subject will be discussed under Agenda Item 4.4 
- Topic paper 1 .4 presented by Thailand (GF 02/7). 

The responsibilities of the official food control services also include inspection, sampling 
and certification of food for import/export control. This matter will be discussed in detail under 
Agenda Item 4.5 - Topic paper 1 .5 presented by India and the USA (GF 02/8a and 8b). 

1.4 Laboratory services: Food monitoring and epidemiological data 

Laboratories underpin decisions of food control services. Besides, their analytical results 
are often used as evidence in court law or in dispute between exporting and importing countries. 
Therefore, they must ensure that their analyses are performed in an effective and efficient way. 
This depends in particular on the equipment available, the qualification and skills of the analyst 
and the reliability of the method used. 
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Furthermore, it is essential that effective linkage be established between food control 
laboratories and the public system. In this way, information on food-bome diseases may be linked 
to food monitoring data, and lead to appropriate risk-based food control policies. 

1.5 Information, education, communication and training 

An increasingly important role for food control systems is the delivery of information and 
advice to stakeholders across the farm-to-table continuum. These activities include: 

• the provision of balanced factual information to consumers: 

• the provision of information packages and educational programmes for key officials and 
workers in the food industry: 

• development of train-the-trainer programmes; 

• provision of reference literature to extension workers in the agricultural and health sectors. 

2. ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE FOR NATIONAL FOOD CONTROL 

SYSTEMS 

Given the wide scope of food control systems, there are at least three types of 
organizational arrangements that may be appropriate at the national level. The system may be 
based on: 

• multiple agencies responsible for food control; 

• a single and unified agency for food control; 

• a national integrated approach. 

2.1 Multiple agency system 

In this case, sectoral initiatives have resulted in the establishment of separate food control 
activities by different agencies responsible for the various sectors, such as meat and meat 
products, fisheries, fruits and vegetables. In the same country, they may come under different 
government ministries, such as health, agriculture, commerce, environment, trade and industry, 
tourism, and the roles of each of these agencies are specified but quite different. 

(a) Drawbacks of multiple agency system 

A system in which several agencies are involved in food safety control usually leads to a 
duplication of regulatory activities, affecting negatively the efficiency of the system. In addition, 
it may also result in: 

• lack of consistency of regulations between different sectors, such as level of hygienic 
provisions not directly related to the level of risk; 

• frequent confusion over jurisdiction and resultant inefficiency in performance; 

• gaps in the coverage of food safety control activities. 

In general there is a lack of co-ordination at national level and subsequently at the level of 
the different bodies involved in food policy monitoring and control of food safety. Thus, in one 
food-producing establishment, food safety aspects may be controlled repeatedly by different 
agencies, while another establishment remains unknown by control services. 
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Furthermore, even if food safety is a predominant objective of each agency, most of the 
agencies have other responsibilities which may compete in terms of resources and priorities with 
food safety programmes. Examples of such additional responsibilities include: 

• protection of the consumer against fraudulent practices; control of weights and measures, 

etc. 

• control of all consumer goods, in addition to food; 

• control over pharmaceutical products, in addition to food; 

• responsibility for the development of the food sector, 

• prevention of food losses and conservation of natural resources; 

• promotion of export trade. 

Achieving the necessary balance between food safety control and other responsibilities 
can be difficult, but not impossible. 

(b) Strengthening multiple agency systems 

Despite the above drawbacks and for various historical or political reasons, many 
countries have maintained these multiple agency systems and introduced important improvements 
to increase their efficiency. 

• Sharing responsibilities 

The first step towards improvement is the development of a national food safety strategy. 
Within this framework, the responsibilities and tasks of different agencies must be defined. This 
matter will be discussed in detail under Agenda Item 4.1 - Topic paper 1.1 presented by Ireland 
(GF 02/4). 

It is essential to determine which aspect of food safety control each agency is in charge of, 
keeping in mind the need to cover all stages of the food chain and within each stage, different 
aspects of food safely control. 

The food chain includes production of food of plant and animal origin, post-harvest 
treatment, processing and handling of food at wholesale, retail and household levels. All these 
elements must be covered, although the activity of the agencies at the household level is limited to 
consumer information and education. Control of each of these stages implies control of important 
related fields. For example, control of food of animal origin implies control of animal health, in 
particular zoonoses, of feed and of veterinary medicine. 

If all controls at the level of an establishment cannot be carried out by a single agency, it is 
important to clearly determine which control is done by which agency; for example, at a meat 
processing plant, which agency will be responsible for the control of: 

• prior approval of the establishment, if needed: 

• hygiene of premises, equipment, staff and handling; 

• health of worker, 

• water suitability; 

• finished goods, etc. 

While overlapping is sometimes inevitable, it is essential to ensure that such overlapping 
is minimal and, more importantly, that there are no gaps in the coverage of the control system. 
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Once determined in the food safety strategy, the responsibilities of the various agencies 
must be clearly defined in the legislation, as well as in the administrative and penal competence of 
their respective inspectors. 

• Intra-agency co-ordination 

Agencies that are also entrusted with missions other than food safety control, must clearly 
determine their objectives in each field as well as the means they allocate to each mission. People 
in charge of food safety in the agency need to know the resources available to them in order to 
organize their activities. 

Where there may be conflict of interest between food safety control and another 
responsibility of the agency, these two activities have to be well identified and separate in the 
organizational chart. Procedures are drawn up in order to avoid that any decisions on food safety 
are altered by considerations that may be legitimate, but that challenge the human health 
objective. 

The consequences of conflict of interest also have to be addressed in a longer-term. Staff 
working in food safety control should not run the risk of endangering their chances of promotion 
due to the negative effect of their decision on another objective of the agency, such as promotion 
of a food sector or export trade. 

• Inter-agency co-ordination 

All agencies involved in food safety control in a country should co-ordinate their 
activities. Even outside an integrated system there can and must be some co-ordination among 
agencies at least in fields where there is a sharing of responsibilities. Some agencies may decide 
to co-ordinate their activities on a particular part of the food chain. This should be formalized by a 
document that the staff of the concerned agencies are informed of. 

It is vital that agencies in charge of public health and food safety monitoring programmes 
exchange their data. Food monitoring data are necessary for the understanding of the epidemio- 
survcillance of food-bomc diseases, and results of the epidemio-surveillanee have to be taken into 
account in setting up food monitoring programmes. 

Where the food control system is fragmented among state and local bodies, the concerned 
agencies should exchange information on approaches and experiences to harmonize their 
intervention so that consumers receive the same level of protection throughout the country. 

2.2 Single agency system 

(a) Advantages 

The consolidation of all responsibilities for protecting public health and food safety into a 
single food safety agency, with clearly defined terms of reference, has considerable merits. The 
benefits include: 

• harmonization of food standards, and uniform application of protection measures at all the 

links of the food chain: 

• ability to act quickly and consistently at all the concerned links of the food chain in order 

to efficiently protect consumers, respond to emerging challenges and the demands of the 

domestic and international marketplace; 
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• improved cost efficiency and more effective use of resources and expertise; 

• provision of more streamlined and efficient services, benefiting industry and promoting 

trade. 

(b) Competence scope 

Whereas the idea of a single agency system is quite appealing, it is unrealistic to 
recommend a single organizational structure that will universally meet the requirements and 
resources of every country’s socio-economic and political environment. The decision has to he 
country specific and all stakeholders should have the opportunity to provide inputs into the 
development process. 

A single unified agency for food control is firstly a risk management body. Nevertheless, 
it may be interesting to also entrust it with risk assessment and/or risk communication functions. 
Risk assessment (especially in a proactive manner) and risk communication can be more mutually 
supportive. Indeed, this may: 

• facilitate communication between risk assessors and risk managers - they both will share 

the same perception of actual and potential risks, risk assessors could acquire an 

immediate knowledge of the signals originating from the inspectors in the field; 

• improve the consistency of activities in risk assessment, management and communication. 

On the other hand, a single agency system pools staff and resources which permits a more 
efficient and less costly management. 

However, it is important to keep in mind that risk assessment must be carried out by 
independent experts in a functional framework where risk assessor and risk manager tasks are 
clearly separate. Therefore, within the single unified agency, risk assessment must remain distinct 
from risk management in terms of functionality and responsibility. 

Food safety risk management includes different activities from defining standards to 
enforcing them. While enforcing standards is typically the task of a food control agency, the level 
at which this agency is involved in the setting of standards requires careful consideration. 

Food safety control is often related to several other fields of control; one of the main 
issues is to determine the limits of the food safety control agency's competence. As food quality is 
closely related to food safety, the agency is also obviously responsible for food quality control. 
However, food quality includes a number of aspects, such as ingredients, nutritional value, 
additives, labelling, organic food, marks of quality, protected geographical indication, etc. and it 
is important to clearly determine the role that the agency may have in food quality control. 

Depending on the country situation and priorities, food safety and quality control may 
benefit from synergies with control of plant protection, animal health (beyond zoonoses) and 
welfare, feedstuffs, veterinary medicine, and other non-food products. In this case, the inclusion 
of some of these fields in the agency competence should be considered. 

2.3 Integrated system 

An integrated food control system is a halfway mark which warrants consideration where 
there is desire and determination to achieve a consistent and co-ordinated approach across the- 
farm-to-table continuum without merging all the agencies concerned. Typically, the organization 
of an integrated food control system would have several levels of operation: 
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• Level 1 : Formulation of policy, development of standards and regulations; 

• Level 2: Co-ordination of food control activity, monitoring and auditing; 

• Level 3: Inspection and enforcement; 

• Level 4: Communication, education and training. 

In reviewing and revising their food control system, governments may wish to consider a 
model which calls for the establishment of an autonomous national food control agency which is 
responsible for activities at Levels 1 and 2, with existing multisectoral agencies retaining 
responsibilities for Levels 3 and 4. The advantages of such a system include: 

• coherence in the national food control system with uniform application of control 
measures across the whole food chain throughout the country; 

• politically more acceptable as it does not disturb the day-to-day inspection and 
enforcement role of other agencies; 

• better equipped to deal with international dimensions of food control such as participation 
in work of Codex, follow-up on SPS/TBT Agreements, etc.; 

• encourages transparency in decision-making processes, and accountability in 
implementation; and 

• is more cost-effective in the long term. 

The role of such food control agency is to establish national food control goals, and put 
into effect the strategic and operational activities to achieve these goals. Other functions may 
include: 

• commissioning of food safety risk assessment; 

• revising and updating the national food control strategy: 

• advising relevant ministerial officials on policy matters, including determination of 
priorities and use of resources; 

• supporting research and development; 

• developing consumer education. 

3. MANAGEMENT OF FOOD SAFETY CONTROL SERVICES 

The efficiency of food control services depends very much on the way in which they are 
managed. This, in turn, is a reflection of the professionalism of the staff involved, the legal 
framework in which they operate and the means available to them to perform their duties. This 
paper will deal only with the management side; the other aspects will be covered in the following 
topic papers. 

Tire basic function of food control services consists of inspection and control. This 
represents a huge number of punctual checks of many kinds of items by many different people, 
and in different part of the country. The management team has to organize these scattered 
activities to improve their consistency and efficiency. Management of inspection and control 
implies: 


• harmonization of tasks; 

• planning and programming; 

• preparation of administrative documents; 

• monitoring of activities and situation; and 

• crisis management. 
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3.1 Task definition and harmonization 

The results of an inspection depends much on the way it is carried out. In order to ensure 
the same level of consumer protection all over the country and to avoid distortion among 
establishments in the impact of regulatory disposition, it is necessary to harmonize the conducting 
of the inspection and control. 

(a) Harmonized procedure of inspection and control 

in the absence of a well-defined procedure, the inspector will carry out inspection and 
control in the way they think most appropriate, but in fact this is done in various ways. The 
inspectors must follow a defined procedure that covers all aspects of the requirement in an 
appropriate and balanced way, using means proportionate to the objective. The procedure should 
include preparation of the inspection, documentary check, visit of the establishment, debriefing of 
the establishment manager or his representative, a written report, and subsequent follow-up. 

The advice issue is important. Control officers are often the only available persons the 
establishment manager can ask for advice and officers should be willing to provide it. However, 
advice and control are distinct missions that are often incompatible, insofar as one of the 
requirements of control is its independence. 

Concerning monitoring plans, the results of food analysis and their interpretation are very 
dependent on the way in which the controller carries out the sampling, with regard to the technical 
condition, as well as the choice of samples so that they give a representative image of the 
inspected product. Therefore, all sampling programmes must be accompanied by detailed 
instructions for the official in charge of taking the sample and for those in charge of analysing 
them. 

(b) Harmonized appraisal and follow-up 

Tood hygiene regulations contain expressions such as in "hygienic way”, "adequate”, “in 
good repair”, "detailed documentation", “regular examination” etc. Checking compliance with 
requirements put into these words, may be quite subjective. Moreover, experience shows that, in 
practice, even where regulation uses precise terms, there are often differences in their 
interpretation by inspectors. This may be related to the inspector's former experience or 
concomitant activities, or the local context. For example, an inspector in charge of the control of 
different kinds of establishments will not judge a poultry slaughterhouse in the same way as an 
inspector specialized in this kind of abattoir; and a food processing plant may be judged leniently 
because it is situated in an area where the hygienic level of the establishments is generally low. 
Therefore, it is important to provide inspectors with clear instructions as to what is required and 
how it can be appraised. 

Inspection of a food establishment results in a decision of the food control services, which 
usually addresses the shortcomings. It determines the corrective measurc(s) that must be taken and 
its/their timeframe. It may sometimes involve legal proceedings. Harmonizing follow-up is 
essential to ensure fair treatment of all stakeholders. 

( c ) How to harmonize 

Traditional means of harmonizing the working habits of staff includes circulation of 
instructions on the way to apply and enforce various regulations or vade mecum, which clarify or 
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justify requirements. These guidelines should not be considered as added new requirements, but 
merely as means to explain how to apply and enforce requirements already in force. 

Professional training, both initial and continuing, is also a decisive clement of an adequate 
and harmonized enforcement of regulation by official services. 

In addition, more participative means can be used to further enhance harmonization, such 
as identification of suitable experts, meetings and working visits to the field. 

In general, there are among the inspectors of any agency some who are specialised in 
inspecting specific types of establishments or to carry out well defined tasks, and have become 
very competent in their fields of work, i.e. experts with very valuable practical experience. Other 
inspectors in the agency should take advantage of this expertise. The management must identify 
these “practical" experts and entrust them with harmonizing control practice by preparation of 
guidelines and participation in training. 

Another interesting means of harmonization consists of enabling controllers from different 
units to share their field experience within the framework of meetings dedicated to the 
harmonization of practice in a specific field. Such meetings may result in drafting guidelines or 
vade mecum. 

Sharing experience can also take place in the field when inspectors from different units 
pay a working visit to an inspection team in an establishment it is in charge of. This may be an 
opportunity for reviewing and revising local control practice. 

It is important to note that each of these means of harmonization can be applied at local 
and national level as well as at regional level in the framework of international co-ordination. 

3.2 Programming 

Food control agencies/authorities have many regular controls to carry out, often with a 
limited number of staff. Whereas the problem of lack of resources is often put forward, the 
question of using existing resources more efficiently is always a challenge. One of the main 
problems is how to allocate available staff time and work means to the different tasks entrusted to 
the agency/authority, on the understanding that it should be done based on risk analysis. 

(a) Determining priorities 

These tasks stem from the legal obligation of control, as well as priorities determined by 
the competent authorities, which must take into account: 

• public health objectives and results of the epidemio-surveillance of food-borne diseases - 
control will stress food and types of establishments blamed for outbreaks; 

• outcome of the previous control - control will stress food and type of establishment on 
which numerous and important shortcomings have already been reported; 

• origin of imported products - products likely to cause contamination because of the 
sanitary situation or deficiencies of control authorities in the country of origin will be 
checked more systematically and thoroughly; 

• main export products - their control has to give trust to importing countries. 
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The determination of priorities should involve all stakeholders, both public and private, in 
order to match the actual needs of the country. Agency management must make field staff aware 
of the priorities, particularly prior to periodic planning of their activities. 

(b) Inventory of tasks 

The control agency should draw up an inventory of the tasks and evaluate the work time 
each task requires, taking into account that some tasks can be undertaken together. 

Inspection of establishments and food contamination monitoring underpin food control 
activities, but as food contamination monitoring is discussed under Sub-theme 2, the rest of this 
paper focuses on establishments. Each inspection unit should have an exhaustive list of the 
establishments and sites that it is likely to control, and headquarters should have statistics on the 
different kinds of establishments the different units are in charge of. 

(c) Risk classification of establishments 

Establishments and sites should be inspected regularly and where shortcomings are 
suspected. In the framework of risk management, the frequency of inspections for a given 
establishment should match the risk it represents. The different kinds of establishments can be 
divided into a limited number of risk groups, based on handling undergone by food. It is mainly 
related to microbiological risk. 

Although it seems possible to consider a priori that some products are riskier than others 
and set a classification on this basis, this classification should rather be adapted by countries 
according to the information given by epidemio-surveillance of food-borne diseases and the local 
context. For example, in many countries appertized canned food is deemed very safe, while in 
other countries some establishments do not perfectly control this technology. 

In addition, competent authorities can estimate the average time required by inspection of 
the various types of establishment on the basis of the different checks included in the inspection 
and of the country’s experience. 

Knowing the number of establishments of various kinds each unit is in charge of. and the 
time their inspection requires, the manager of the agency is in a position to determine on an 
objective basis how staff should be divided between the different units according to their 
workload. 

Subsequently, the director of local services should refine the risk level of each 
establishment, taking into account the number and skill of staff in the establishment, the 
production volume, involvement in quality assurance, as well as the outcome of former inspection 
and possible blame for a food intoxication outbreak. Accordingly, he will adapt the control rate to 
risk level of establishments. 

Control programming does not set a deadlocked situation; it is a dynamic process that 
takes into account development of the context and incoming requests from authorities. 

33 Administrative documents 

It is important that the necessary instructions and report accompany all control activities. 
Beyond the actual transmission of a message, the written form should ensure that: 
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• the responsible person is identified insofar as it signed; 

• all the addressees receive the same information and can make reference to it; 

• information is recorded and classified; it can be traced and used in subsequent studies or 

investigation. 

Control instructions should always indicate at least the order sender, the officer that has to 
carry out the control, the legal basis, the exact tasks to be carried out. the timeframe in which they 
have to be accomplished, as well as the way of giving an account of the control. 

All inspections should result in a report of the findings since without a report it is not 
possible to follow-up and monitor the results. 

Furthermore, such documents are essential for the agency, as they arc the basic elements 
by which it can demonstrate the effectiveness and the efficiency of its activities. Traditionally, the 
control agency is requested to give an account of its activities to the government. Nowadays, in 
order to match transparency requirements, it should also provide all stakeholders with objective 
information on the performed control and its result. 

3.4 Monitoring 

Monitoring is a necessary task at each hierarchical level which consists of verifying that 
instructions have been clearly understood and carried out, and comparing performed to planned 
control. Whereas analysis of reports is the basis of monitoring, the competent authorities should 
consider further means. 

At the field level it is sometimes useful to have officers accompanied by an expert or a 
superior, who may identify difficulties in the implementation of instructions. 

The agency management also has to monitor the way its decentralized units run their 
missions in order to ensure that its instructions are correctly carried out and there are neither drifts 
nor differences among units. Besides periodic reports, some agencies use senior officers whose 
mission is to audit on-the-spot the activities of local units, whether it is on the implementation of 
technical instructions or the staff and financial management. 

3.5 Crisis management 

Food control services must be able to react rapidly and efficiently, if a major problem 
arises. Firstly, it means that they must be informed as early as possible of the problem before it 
spreads. Rapid alert systems will be discussed under Sub-theme 2. Then when informed, they 
have to very quickly take appropriate measures. This implies that these measures have be planned 
as far as possible within the framework of an emergency plan, with standing orders and various 
scenarios indicating the means allocated to each task. 

These measures affect a number of stakeholders, who will respond effectively as they are 
confident of the efficiency of control services and have been involved in the preparation of the 
plan. It means that a good risk communication with all stakeholders well before the crisis will 
facilitate its management. 
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4. SPECIFIC ISSUES OF DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 

4.1 Basic infrastructure 

In many developing countries inadequate facilities and infrastructure undermine food 
safety systems. Control services should identify and draw competent authorities' attention on the 
necessary improvement of basic infrastructure relevant to food safety, such as safe water supply, 
electricity, storage facilities including cold storage, transport facilities and network. 

4.2 Food processing industry 

Food production, processing, and marketing is often highly fragmented among a large 
number of small producers and handlers who lack appropriate knowledge and expertise in the 
application of modem agricultural practices and food hygiene that match agricultural 
intensification and increasing urbanization. Control services should encourage these stakeholders 
to get organized, and participate in the determination of their training needs. 

Besides multiple small producers and shopkeepers, food-processing industries often 
include large facilities, some of which are sophisticated. Therefore, control services have to be 
able to deal efficiently with a large range of very heterogeneous establishments and have to adapt 
their way of working to technical and financial capacity of each category, taking into account the 
risk related to their market and without neglecting any fragment of the food industry. 

Food export is vital for many developing countries; in general it concerns a limited 
number of products. In the long run, “dual safety standards" for exported and domestically 
consumed products, respectively, are not desirable, but they are likely to persist for some time. 
Therefore, it is appealing to concentrate control means on the export field while neglecting control 
of the national market, which penalizes national consumers. On the contrary, control services 
should use experience gained in export plants and at the contact with importing country control 
services, in order to improve the efficiency of the national food control system. For example, they 
can see how establishments closely related to foreign customers implement good hygienic practice 
and HACCP, or the procedure followed by importing country control services for inspection. 
Insofar as this seems relevant, they can consider the extent to which it could be used in 
establishments limited to the local market. From this perspective, if inspectors in charge of export 
control are specialized in this task, it is important that they remain in touch with inspectors in 
charge of local market control. 

4.3 Street food 

Due to rapid urbanization, a large proportion of the urban population depends partly or 
entirely on street food, which include ready-to-eat foods and beverages in streets or public places 
such as around the workplace, schools, hospitals, railway stations, and bus terminals. These foods 
are generally prepared and sold in unhygienic conditions, with limited access to safe water, 
sanitary services, or garbage disposal facilities. 

Control services should draw local authority's attention to the necessity to provide street 
food sectors with adequate basic infrastructure. Furthermore, they should encourage the 
development of specific and adapted guides of good hygienic practices, and where needed, 
HACCP, and enforce their actual implementation. 
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4.4 Food control infrastructure and resources 

Food control services often suffer from shortage of funds; this may be particularly visible 
in laboratory equipment and working means, but also shows its effects in recruitment and training 
of qualified staff. These limited resources call for an emphasis in the organization and 
management in order to streamline and optimize the use of available means. Sections 2 and 3 of 
this paper have presented different ways of improving the food control service and to demonstrate 
the good use of funds to decision-makers. 

The controlling authority should be adequately resourced, and be independent of the 
management of the establishment and other industry interests, as the Codex Alimentarius states. 
Food safety control concerns human health and safety, and therefore falls under the responsibility 
of the government. Nevertheless, delivering safe food comes firstly under corporate responsibility, 
and food control allows food industry to take its responsibility. That is why in developed countries 
establishments producing or handling food arc asked for covering control cost, in a way that does 
not undermine controller’s independence. Cost recovery options include fees for licensing, 
inspection activity, and food analysis. In developing countries, this should be managed carefully 
as any costs passed directly onto the food industry will ultimately be passed onto consumers as an 
indirect tax on food, and this falls disproportionately on poorer sectors of society. This 
qualification applies only to food put on the local or national market, while the export field is 
supposed to cover control costs. 

4.5 Technical assistance 

The need for technical assistance in strengthening food control systems in developing 
countries is well recognized. FAO and WHO are the two main specialized agencies of the United 
Nations involved in food quality and safety technical co-operation programmes with developing 
countries. 

Both the SPS Agreement (Article 9) and the TBT Agreement (Article 11) specifically 
refer to the need to provide technical assistance to developing countries. In particular, developed 
countries which import food from developing nations are required, upon request, to provide 
technical assistance to the developing exporting countries to enable them to meet their SPS and 
TBT obligations in international food trade. As this new opportunity to access technical assistance 
under the WTO Agreements has not yet been fully utilized by developing countries, it should be 
discussed among other vehicles at the Workshop on Partnership. 

Conclusion 

1 . Strengthening official services for food safety control is part of a strategy that affects all 
elements of the national food control system; which includes food law and regulations, food 
control management, laboratories, information, education, communication and training. 

2. The national food control system may be based on multiple agencies, a single agency or 
an integrated approach; cultural, economic, and political conditions of the country will determine 
the appropriate model to be followed. Whatever the considered model, a thorough review must be 
carried out to determine how control activities can be coordinated, to prevent gaps or conflicts, 
and to explore possible synergies with other related controls (plant protection, animal health, 
biosafety). In any case, food safety control systems must cover efficiently and consistently all 
components of the food chain. 
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3. The management of food control services should ensure that their staff carry out control 
with technical and legal competence, and independence, in a harmonized way all over the country. 
They should also ensure that the available means are judiciously allocated by programming, that 
the control activities are supported by relevant documents and monitored, and that the services are 
ready to face crisis. 

4. In developing countries, food control services should be adequately resourced and 
strengthened to play a decisive role in protecting consumer’s health and supporting the food 
export trade. They should participate in the organization and training of small producers and 
handlers, in particular for street food, and address the dualism between export and local market. 
FAO. WHO. other concerned agencies and donor countries arc called upon to assist developing 
countries in strengthening their food control services. 
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GF 02/4 


SECOND FAO/WHO GLOBAL FORUM OF FOOD SAFETY REGULATORS 
Bangkok, Thailand, 12-14 October 2004 


Defining the responsibilities and tasks of different stakeholders within the framew ork 
of a national strategy for food control 

( Paper prepared by Alan Reilly, Deputy Chief Executive, Food Safety Authority of Ireland) 


Introduction 

Over the past few decades the issue of food safety has been in the public eye as never 
before. A chronology of food scares has damaged consumer confidence in the safety of food, has 
raised doubts about industries' commitment to produce safe food and has raised questions 
regarding the ability of the regulatory agencies to police the food chain. In the past the emphasis 
of food control systems was placed on the stimulation of trade and commerce. More recently that 
balance has moved to ensuring foods are safe and consumers’ interests are protected. The 
responsibility for food safety is shared among all stakeholders involved in the production and 
marketing of foods. To ensure consumers’ health and consumers’ interests are adequately 
protected, the co-operation of many organizations and individuals both in the regulatory agencies 
and in the food industry is required. Consumers also have their own part to play in choosing 
healthy diets and ensuring hygienic handling and proper cooking of food to protect their own and 
their family’s health. 

The concept of a national strategy for food safety control has gained prominence in recent 
years in many countries worldwide. It has become a realization that effective food control at 
national level can be undermined by the existence of fragmented legislation, multiple 
jurisdictions, and inconsistencies in enforcement and weaknesses in food surveillance and 
monitoring. Many possible options exist as to how food safety controls can be organized at 
national level. Guidelines have been produced by Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations (FAO) and the World Health Organization (WHO) that provide advice to national 
authorities on strategies to strengthen food control systems to protect public health, prevent fraud 
and deception, avoid food adulteration and facilitate trade (FAO, 2003). These guidelines can 
facilitate the development of national policies for choosing the most suitable options for their food 
control systems in terms of legislation, infrastructure and enforcement mechanisms. A national 
strategy enables a country to develop an integrated and effective food safety control system and to 
determine consumer protection priorities and promote economic development. 

There are many stakeholders involved in ensuring the safety and quality of foods moving 
in both national and international trade. Responsibilities are shared by national governments, 
farmers, food processors and manufacturers, food retailers, caterers and consumers. A positive 
interaction is required between all of these players if the system is to be successful. 

This paper attempts to describe the responsibilities and tasks of the different stakeholders 
within the framework of a national strategy for food safety control. 

Integrated controls from farm-to-fork 

The food chain has become more complex in recent years with increasing liberalization of 
trade and expanding global distribution of food and feed. Meeting the requirements of trade 
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agreements such as the World Trade Organization's Agreement on the Application of Sanitary 
and Phytosanitary Measures (SPS) and the Agreement on Technical Barriers to Trade (TBT) is 
essential for countries wishing to have access to international food markets. Countries are now 
obliged to demonstrate that food safety measures provide appropriate public health protection and 
are not unnecessarily restrictive to trade. The ability to demonstrate adequate national food 
controls are in place at all stages of production, processing and marketing is also necessary to 
remain competitive in the international market. There sue many links in the chain which is only as 
strong as its weakest link. Integrated controls are required at all stages of production and in all 
sectors in line with the “farm to fork" principle. The introduction of the “farm-to-fork” principle 
to food control allows the creation of a systematic, comprehensive system covering all food in all 
sectors, replacing the current sector specific, patchwork of rules. Experience both at national and 
international level, has shown that in order to ensure consumer protection it is necessary to 
consider all aspects of the food production chain as a continuum, from and including primary 
production up to and including sale or supply of food to the consumer because each element may 
have a potential impact on food safety. 

In recent years the concept of integrated controls across the food chain has expanded from 
national level to regional trading blocks, such as those of the European Union (EU 2004), 
Australia and New Zealand, North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA), Asian Free Trade 
Association (AFTA) and the Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC). The intent is to achieve sufficient 
uniformity such that food businesses do not have to comply with different consumer protection 
regulations and standards when trading across borders. The most effective method of 
demonstrating harmonized controls is to ensure that regulations are based on sound science and 
are consistent with the international standards developed by the Codex Alimentarius Commission. 

Responsibilities for food control at government level 

National governments have the overall responsibility for food safety policy and for 
ensuring that adequate resources are allocated for food safety control. For successful 
implementation, a national food control system must have support at the highest level of 
government. In reality the responsibility for food control in many countries is shared between 
different agencies or ministries. The roles and responsibilities of these agencies or ministries may 
be quite different and duplication of regulatory activity, fragmented surveillance and a lack of 
coordination are common. There may also be wide variations in expertise and resources between 
the different agencies or ministries, and the responsibility for protecting public health may conflict 
with obligations to facilitate trade or develop an industry or sector. Additionally responsibilities 
may be shared between centra) and local government, with central government having more of a 
policy role and local government enforcing regulations. 

The key responsibilities at government level are for the development of food laws and 
regulations that will facilitate integrated controls across the food chain: ensuring the infrastructure 
exists for the effective management of official controls; ensuring officers in the food inspection 
service are qualified and adequately trained; and that an official laboratory network exists to 
monitor the food chain and to support the food surveillance and food-borne disease surveillance 
networks. 

Box 1 


Key responsibilities for national governments are that; 

• Food safety control policies address the central issues of protecting consumers' 
health and consumers’ interests; and facilitating trade; 
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• Adequate resources are available for the operation of an effective and efficient food 
control system; 

• Systems are in place for coordination and integration of food control policies within 
central government departments; 

• Legislation exists for adequate cooperation between central and local government 
agencies; 

• Food legislation clearly identifies and limits the functions, authority and activities of 
statutory food control agencies; 

• Food regulations, standards and codes of practice are risk based and are harmonized 
with international requirements; 

• Structures are in place for the effective management of food inspection services; 

• Risk management decisions are based upon risk assessment and sound science; 

• An official food laboratory exists to support food monitoring and surveillance; 

• Effective risk communication structures are in place. 

• Food laws and regulations 

Food laws are the set of legal rules governing the growth, production, harvesting, 
processing and sale of food. An effective food control programme must be based on appropriate 
food law that prioritizes food safety and consumer protection. Such laws should be sufficiently 
flexible to meet the needs of a changing food sector, the introduction of modem technology and 
the development of new food products. While food laws have been traditionally concerned with 
the introduction of a control system to address problems of food quality and contamination and to 
protect the consumer against fraud, it is now widely recognized that there is a need to pay greater 
attention to the safety of consumers. As a consequence, there is a worldwide trend to move away 
from detailed, compositional, commodity-based (or “vertical") requirements and place more 
emphasis on risk analysis and on “horizontal" food safety standards that can apply to many or all 
foods. Where once the focus was on food hygiene, such as in slaughter houses or dairies or on 
adulteration of food with harmful substances, the focus has now extended to deal with a myriad of 
issues including natural contaminants, flavours, additives, labelling, food composition, nutrition, 
food supplements, genetic modification as well as the traditional food hygiene issues. Also in 
recent years there has been a growing trend for food law to take into account broader issues such 
as animal health, welfare, plant health and the environment. In addition to basic legislation, 
governments require up-to-date and internationally accepted food standards, such as those of the 
Codex. The FAO and WHO have published guidelines for the development of a national food law 
(FAO/WHO, 2003). Many examples of food laws exist, both at national and regional level (Table 
1 ). 


• Management of official food controls 

A clear responsibility at national level is for coordination and collaboration between all 
government agencies to ensure the effective operation of a food control system. It is important 
that food legislation clearly identifies the role of each agency to avoid duplication of effort and to 
bring about a measure of coherence among them. Where the competence to carry out official 
controls has been delegated from central level to a regional or local level, effective and efficient 
coordination between all levels must be ensured. Within the context of integrated food controls 
from “farm-to-fork” many countries are re-evaluating how they manage their systems of food 
control. The current trend in developed countries is to establish food safety agencies with the view 
towards coordinating official controls. This practice has not been so widespread in developing 
countries. 
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Box 2 


Core responsibilities in the management of official food controls include: 

• the establishment of regulatory measures; 

• consistency of enforcement; 

• use of a risk based approach to determine priorities for action; 

• monitoring and verifying system performance: 

• facilitating continuous improvement: 

• development of codes of best practice; 

• ensuring sufficient numbers of qualified and trained food inspectors; and. 

• providing overall policy guidance. 

It is often not possible to have a single unified structure or an integrated food control 
system at national level, due to various historical and political reasons. In such cases, it is 
necessary to develop a national food control strategy to clearly identify the role of each agency to 
avoid duplication of effort and to bring about a measure of coherence among them. There arc at 
least three types of organizational arrangements at national level for the management of official 
food controls. These are where many agencies are responsible for food control (a multiple-agency 
system), where a single agency is responsible for a unified system (single agency system) or 
where a national integrated approach has been taken (an integrated system). The advantages and 
disadvantages of each type of system have been discussed (FAOAVHO, 2003). What is evident is 
that there is not a universal system in existence; the reality is that each country must adapt the 
management of their food controls to suit their national needs. Some examples of food safety 
agencies are provided in Table 2. 

• Inspection services 

The administration and implementation of food laws require a qualified, trained, efficient 
and honest food inspection service. The food inspector is the key functionary who has day-to-day 
contact with the food industry, trade and often the public. The reputation and integrity of the food 
control system depends, to a very large extent, on their integrity and skill. The food inspection 
services are responsible for enforcing food laws and verifying whether food business operators 
fulfill the relevant requirements of the law at all stages of production, processing, distribution and 
sale of food. For these purposes, food inspectors must be trained and have experience in 
enforcement and prosecution. Different qualifications are required by food inspectors at different 
stages of the food chain, for instance at primary production agricultural officers, veterinarians, 
meat inspectors and fisheries inspectors; in retail and catering environmental health officers or 
food inspectors; and public health specialists and medical doctors in the investigation of food- 
home illness. There is a requirement for a multi-agency, multi-disciplinary approach to food 
inspection to ensure that there are no gaps in the enforcement of food law. 

Box 3 


The responsibilities of the inspection services include: 

• Inspecting food premises for compliance with hygiene regulations; 

• Auditing food safety management systems based on HACCP; 

• Official food sampling and testing; 

• Collection of evidence and prosecution; 

• Developing code of best practice; 

• Ensuring inspection programmes meet international quality standards; 

• Promoting training and education in food safety; 
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• Continuous professional development; 

• Acting ethically and to the highest professional standards. 

• Monitoring and surveillance 

The surveillance and monitoring of food for chemical and microbiological contaminants is 
essential for the protection of public health. Collection and analysis of data on contaminants in 
the food supply is also essential for underpinning risk assessment work and for setting standards. 
The application of risk assessment in setting national food standards is a requirement under the 
Sanitary and Phytosanitary Agreement of the World Trade Organization. A food monitoring and 
surveillance programme is essential to ensure that consumers are not exposed to unacceptable 
levels of chemical contaminants or harmful microorganisms in the food supply. Such 
programmes also detect if controls at industry level are effective in reducing exposure to 
unacceptable levels of pesticides and veterinary drug residues, chemical contaminants or 
pathogens. It is the responsibility of national governments to ensure that an official laboratory 
network exists to monitor the food chain and to support the food surveillance and food-borne 
disease surveillance networks. 

Laboratories involved in the analysis of official samples should work in accordance with 
internationally approved procedures or criteria based performance standards and use methods of 
analysis that have been validated. Data collected on pathogens isolated from food should be 
coupled with data from outbreaks, data on human disease and data on animal disease and used to 
provide a composite picture of the animal reservoirs, the food vehicles and the pathogens of 
public health importance. Information obtained from monitoring and surveillance programmes 
form the basis of risk management decisions and underpin control and prevention programmes. 

In line with good management practice national agencies performing official controls 
should meet a number of operational criteria so as to ensure their impartiality and effectiveness. 
They also should have a sufficient number of suitably qualified and experienced staff and possess 
adequate facilities and equipment to carry out their duties properly. 

• Information and communication 

In addition to the responsibilities of government for ensuring the effective management of 
food controls, an increasingly important role is the delivery of information, education and advice 
to stakeholders across the farm-to-table continuum. These activities include the provision of 
balanced factual information to consumers; the provision of information on food safety; ensuring 
that quality educational programmes are available for key officials and workers in the food 
industry; and the development of train-the-traincr programmes. Food control agencies should 
address the specific training needs of their food inspectors and laboratory analysis as a high 
priority. These activities provide an important means of building food control expertise and skills 
in all interested parties, and thereby serve an essential preventive function. 

Responsibilities of the food industry 

Food production, processing and marketing systems have grown more complex in recent 
years. Food production can range from very sophisticated state-of-the-art facilities to small artisan 
operations producing traditional foods for local communities. Modem food manufacturing and 
processing involves the use of highly technical and complex methods to facilitate product 
stability, extend shelf-life and preserve food quality. Rapid advancement in food technology 
provides new avenues for improving food manufacturing and processing and for the development 
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and introduction of new products. Global sourcing of ingredients and expansion of international 
trade in foods all present new challenges and risks. 

The primary responsibility for the production of safe food is that of the food sector. They 
must ensure that control systems are in place at all stages of the food production chain that will 
prevent, eliminate or reduce to acceptable levels risks to consumers. To complement and support 
the efforts of food businesses, there must be adequate and effective official controls organized and 
implemented by national governments. It is therefore essential that the food industry, at all levels, 
engages in proactive dialogue with regulatory bodies to agree food safety standards and ensure 
efficient and effective integration of industry and official food safety control systems. 

Food industry organizations have a key role to play in working with their members in 
developing and promoting codes of best hygienic practice and food safety assurance programmes. 
Food industry organizations at national, regional and international levels have roles in advocating 
the use of the highest possible food safety standards in their respective sectors. Food legislation 
applies to all food sectors, both large and small, and sets down the objectives to be achieved by 
industry. How to achieve objectives set out in legislation is a matter for each food sector and 
industry organizations can develop agreed codes of practice, guidance documents and industry 
standards that are food sector specific. Such organizations also have a role to play in assisting in 
the development of international codes of practice, recommendations and guidelines, and in the 
provision of technical support and expert advice. An example of the role of industry organizations 
in working with international agencies in the development of food standards is the large number 
of such organizations that currently have observer status with the Codex Alimentarius. 

• Primary production 

With the increasing intensification of animal production in recent years, the farmer has 
been divorced from the consumer. In industrialized farming systems there has been a tendency for 
farmers to underestimate the potential health consequences of their actions and focus only on their 
direct customers rather than the ultimate consumer. In Europe, the BSE crisis redressed this 
balance and today there is a developing understanding amongst farmers that food safety issues on 
the farm directly affect consumers' health and hence their purchasing patterns and consequently 
the market dynamics. Quite simply, what happens on the farm will influence the safety and 
quality of foods throughout the remainder of the food chain. 

Farmers must focus on the safety and quality of their raw materials and their production 
methods and understand the effects these may have on the safety and quality of the final product 
be it an animal or a crop. Contamination of animal feeding stuffs or the farm environment will 
lead to contamination of the final foodstuff and potentially affect consumers* health. 
Consequently, farmers must think beyond the farm and exert food safety controls on all the inputs 
into the farm. In this respect farmers should keep detailed records of their raw materials, 
husbandry practices, animal movements and customers to facilitate quality and food safety control 
as well as traceability to serve consumer information or food recall purposes. While exemptions 
may exist for small farmers in developing countries, these general principles should apply. 

Risks exist regarding the inappropriate use of veterinary drugs resulting in residues in 
foods of animal origin. Similar risks exist regarding the inappropriate use of plant protection 
products such as pesticides and biocides and harmful residues in cereals, fruit and vegetables. 
Additionally poor hygiene on the farm may lead to contamination of fresh fruit and vegetables 
and milk or dairy products with increased risks for consumers. 
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Farmers arc responsible for the application of the basic principles of good agricultural 
practices and good management practices when growing, harvesting, sorting and packing plant 
crops. Animal medicines, including vaccines, play an important role in the control and prevention 
of animal disease. Farmers and veterinarians have the responsibility for following strict controls 
governing the authorization, distribution and use of animal medicines. Ensuring product safety at 
all points in the chain is essential. This includes the supply, storage, use and disposal of animal 
medicines. A key requirement is that adequate records of animal remedy usage should be 
maintained. Farmers have similar responsibilities for the use and monitoring of farm chemicals 
such as pesticides and biocides. Products should comply with the International Code of Practice - 
General Principles of Food Hygiene and with other standards set by the Codex Alimentarius 
Commission on pesticides and veterinary drugs. 

Many fresh fruits and vegetables are eaten with little or no cooking and can be a source of 
disease-causing bacteria, viruses or parasites. Food-borne disease outbreaks have been associated 
with a broad range of vegetables including raw tomatoes, carrots, sprouts, lettuce, cantaloupe and 
cabbage (FSAI. 2001; Hillbom, et al. 1999; Solomon, el al 2002). It is essential that fruit and 
vegetables are free from contamination and are produced, handled and packaged under good 
standards of food hygiene. It is the responsibility of growers and packers to ensure that only safe 
produce is placed on the market. Guidelines have been published on good agricultural and 
management practices during growing, harvesting, washing, sorting, packing, and transporting of 
fruits and vegetables (see Codex texts and references under Primary Production). 

Complying with animal health regulations is essential; only foods from healthy animals 
should go into the food chain. The World Organization for Animal Health (OIE) is working on 
scientific standard-setting activities for animal production food safety. In this area it is working 
with other organizations in reducing food-borne risks to human health due to hazards arising from 
animals, prior to primary processing of animal products (OIE, 2004). There is general recognition 
that zoonoses and diseases transmissible to humans through food, whether or not animals arc 
affected by such diseases, may occur and such risks need to be identified and managed. 

Farming is becoming more competitive and controls used to assure food safety can often 
reap rewards in enhanced product quality with subsequent access to markets and increased 
margins. However, full compliance with all relevant legislation is only a baseline. From there 
farmers may have to exert enhanced controls in response to consumers’ demands as signalled by 
their direct customers. Hence the development of on farm quality assurance schemes that build on 
basic legal compliance. Because farmers are the first step in the food chain they are the foundation 
of food safety control systems and therefore they have a fundamental role in ensuring food safety. 

• Food processing and manufacture 

Food processors can be divided into primary processors and secondary processors. 
Primary food processing activities may be carried out on or off the farm. In either event the 
highest standards of food hygiene are required when animals are slaughtered at abattoirs; on 
harvesting and slaughtering of farmed fish; during milking and on-farm milk storage; during the 
milling of seed crops or washing of fruits and vegetables and during the handling of such products 
as eggs and honey. Secondary food processing is almost exclusively an off farm activity where the 
products of primary processing activities arc further processed for the manufacture of complex 
consumer foods. Poor standards of hygiene may result in these foods serving as vectors in the 
transmission of disease. 

Food processors must know who is supplying them with food materials and agree 
standards for the quality and safety of these products. They have an obligation to apply controls to 
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assure the safety of their products and this is best achieved through a food safety management 
system consisting of a Hazard Analysis and Critical Control Point (HACCP) system (ref. CCFH 
documents) built upon a sound pre-requisite programme involving good hygienic practices, good 
manufacturing practices; and equipment and structures that are fit for the purpose. Sometimes in 
primary processing the emphasis of food safety control is more towards maintenance of hygiene. 
For example, the safety of milk and dairy products are reliant to a large extent on hygiene 
standards on the farm. Good dairy hygiene practices should include the integrity of farm 
buildings, pest control and cleanliness of milking equipment and storage facilities for milk. 
Similarly good hygienic practices should be followed in the primary processing of fish, meat and 
eggs. The Codex standards and codes of practice give excellent examples of the standards of 
hygiene required to assure consumer protection and food safety (WHO/FAO Codex 2004). 

Where feasible, primary processors should also monitor the safety of the materials they 
are supplied with as well as the products they produce as a means of verifying the effectiveness of 
their food safety management systems. Processors must set specifications for their raw materials 
that take account of legal limits for chemical and microbiological contaminants and legal 
requirements for labelling and traceability as well as quality characteristics. This also requires 
them to maintain records for traceability purposes and develop efficient recall systems. 

Full compliance with food safety regulations and co-operation with regulatory authorities 
is necessary to ensure the effectiveness of food safety control programmes. However, quality 
assurance schemes are also becoming prevalent in this sector resulting in the operation of 
independently audited, certified food safety and quality standards that are more stringent than 
legal requirements. Future developments will inevitably involve the recognition of independent 
certification to agreed standards by regulators attempting to design cost efficient and effective 
national control programmes. 

• Food retailing 

Food retailing involves the sale of food to the consumer and as such consists of both 
grocery and catering businesses. Today, the distinction between grocery and catering businesses is 
eroding as more and more grocery retailers extend their businesses into offering hot take-away 
food and delicatessen items. Similarly, some caterers now supply a more traditional grocery line 
on their premises, usually focusing on the artisan ingredients used in the preparation of their food. 

It is essential that food retailers like processors adopt a food safety management system to 
control the safety of their food products. Even businesses whose activities only involve the 
distribution of pre-packaged food must adhere to good hygienic practices and use the HACCP 
approach to proactively identify and manage food safety hazards. In traditional grocery businesses 
where packaged and unpackaged food is sold to the consumer for home preparation or 
consumption, the control of the foods they receive and control of the foods they display on a first- 
in-first-out principle is a vital element of a food safety management system. This coupled with 
hygienic practices; traceability systems and an effective food recall system comprise the basis of 
effective food safety controls. In retail businesses where food is prepared for consumption by 
consumers on or off site, the preparation of the food can lead to food safety issues. Catering 
businesses must therefore implement HACCP systems and be especially diligent about staff 
personal hygiene, the hygiene of the equipment and premises as well as staff training. The 
transient nature of workers in the catering business can put a particularly heavy burden on the 
ability of the business to train its staff. However, unless staff are trained appropriately in food 
hygiene, the risks of food poisoning increase and many outbreaks of food-bome illness can be 
attributed to lack of adequate hygiene knowledge and consequential poor practices in catering 
establishments. 
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HACCP systems can be effective in the catering retail business but their application is 
more difficult than in manufacturing due to the diverse non-linear arrangement of the food 
preparation processes. A particular challenge for businesses and regulators in this area is to adapt 
the traditional HACCP approach to achieve proactive food safety control. Caterers have a role in 
dialogue with regulators to achieve successful adaptation and application of the HACCP system. 
Regulators have a role in simplifying the HACCP concept and facilitating ease of application in 
the catering environment. 

There ate important food safety concerns associated with "street foods" in developing 
countries where street food vendors are an important component of the food supply chain. These 
foods arc generally prepared and sold under unhygienic conditions, with limited access to safe 
water, sanitary services, or garbage disposal facilities. Hence street foods pose a high risk of food 
poisoning due to microbial contamination, as well as improper use of food additives, adulteration 
and environmental contamination. Specific guidance on the responsibilities of street food vendors 
has been provided by WHO (WHO. 1996). 

• Consumer food preparation 

Consumers have a responsibility to protect themselves and their families from risks 
associated with the preparation and consumption of foods. Food-borne illness can occur as a result 
of foods being incorrectly stored, not fully cooked, or when cross-contamination between raw and 
cooked “ready-to-eat” food is allowed to happen. Consumers need to be aware of the practices 
and precautions that need to be taken to prevent the spread of disease. Consumer education in the 
basic principles of food hygiene and safety is a necessity. A good example of the basic 
information the consumer needs to protect themselves and their families is outlined in the WHO - 
Five Keys to food safety; cook, clean, separate raw and cooked foods, store at correct temperature 
and use safe water and materials i httD://www.who.int/foodsafetv/ publications/consumer/Skevs/ 
en/) . 

Role of international agencies 

International organizations play a major role in facilitating international dialogue, in 
building consensus towards a science-based risk analysis process and in harmonizing food safety 
standards. It is important that these activities engage both developing and developed countries and 
are both open and transparent. The need for technical assistance in strengthening food control 
systems in developing countries is well recognized. FAO and WHO are the two main specialized 
agencies of the United Nations involved in food quality and safety technical cooperation 
programmes with developing countries. In the area of food safety, the SPS Agreement formally 
recognizes the standards, guidelines and recommendations established by the Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO)/World Health Organization (WHO) Codex. The recognition of 
Codex standards eliminates the need for each country individually to do its own risk assessment 
for any given hazard for which a standard, recommendation or guideline exists. If countries adopt 
national food safety standards based on the Codex standards, and have mechanisms for 
monitoring compliance among food producers with these standards, then their food safety 
measures are presumed to be consistent with SPS provisions. 

Both the SPS Agreement (Article 9) and TBT Agreement (Article 11) specifically refer to 
the need to provide technical assistance to developing countries. Such assistance may be in areas 
of processing technologies, research and infrastructure, establishment of national regulatory 
bodies, etc. In particular, developed countries which import food from developing nations are 
required, upon request, to provide technical assistance to the developing exporting countries to 
enable these countries to meet their SPS or TBT obligations in international food trade. 
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The specialist international agencies in the area of food safety and food quality technical 
assistance, such as FAO, OIE, UNESCO, UNIDO and WHO should collaborate to avoid overlaps 
and duplication and strengthen formal and informal relationships. 

Conclusion 

The responsibility for food safely is shared among all stakeholders involved in the 
production and marketing of foods. The way forward is for integrated food controls at all stages of 
production and in all sectors in line with the “farm to fork” principle which allows the creation of 
a systematic, comprehensive system covering all food in all sectors, replacing the current sector 
specific, patchwork of rules. Communication and consultation with stakeholders on all aspects of 
food safety at all stages of the decision-making process are key to a credible, open, transparent 
and accountable food safety system. 


TABLES 

Table 1 Examples of food laws 


Australia/New Zealand 

http://www.foodstandards.gov.au/foodstandardscode/ 

Canada 

http://www.hc -sc. gc.ca/food-aliment/friia-raaii/food drugs-alimcnts drogues/act- 
loi/e index.html 

European Union 

http://europa.eu.int/comm/food/food/controls/index en.htm 

Ireland 

http://www.fsai.ie/legislation/index.asp 

United Kingdom 

http:ZAvww.foodstandards.gov.uk/enforcement/foodlaw/ 

United States 

http://www.cfsan.fda.gov/~dms/foodcotle.html 

http://www.fda.gov/default.htm 


Table 2 Examples of food safety agencies 


Austria - Agricultural Inspection Service and Research Centre, Vienna 
www.lwvie.ages.at 

Belgium - The Food Agency 
www.afsca.be 

Cyprus - Cyprus Safety & Health Association (CySHA) 
www.cvsha.org.cv 

Czech Republic - Czech Agriculture and Food Inspection Authority 
wwWjSZghgsjVjEj^gBg/ 
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Denmark - The Danish Veterinary and Food Administration 
www.fdir.dk 

Estonia - Veterinary and Food Board 
www.vet.agri.ee 

Finland - National Food Agency 
www.elintarvikcvirasto.ri/cnglish 

F ranee - French Food Safety Agency 
www.afssa.fr 

Germany 

Bundesamt fUr Verbraucherschutz und Lebensmittelsicherheit (BVL) 
www.bvi.bund.de/ 

Federal Institute for Risk Assessment 
www.bfr.bund.de 

Greece - The Hellenic Food Authority 
www.efet.gr 

Ireland - Food Safety Authority of Ireland 
www.fsai.ie 

Korea - Food and Drug Administration (KFDA) 
http://www.kfda.go.kr/ 

Netherlands - The Dutch Food and Non-Food Authority 
www.vwa.nl 

Norway 

Norwegian Agricultural Inspection Service - www.landbrukslilsvnct.no 
Statens namngsmiddcltilsyn - www.snt.no/ 

Matportalen (the Food Portal) - hllD://matportalen,no 

Spain - Ministerio de Sanidad y Consumo 
www.msc.es 

Sweden - National Food Administration 

www.slv.se 

United Kingdom - Food Standards Agency 
www.foodstandards.gov.uk 
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Agenda Item 4.2 GF 02/5a 

SECOND FAO/WHO GLOBAL FORUM OF FOOD SAFETY REGULATORS 
Bangkok, Thailand, 12-14 October 2004 


LEGAL BASIS FOR FOOD SAFETY OFFICIAL AND NON-OFFICIAL CONTROL: 
“Strengthening official food safety control services" 

( Paper prepared by South Africa ) 


1. INTRODUCTION 

Various food inspection and certification systems have been implemented in a number of 
countries over a period of time as a response to the management of food-borne risks to human 
health. For some time in South Africa it has been recognized that the control over foodstuffs is 
fragmented between a number of authorities and components at national, provincial and local 
level, as well as between several other organizations. Foodstuffs are not always regulated as 
foodstuffs but also as animals, animal products, plants or plant products. The objectives of such 
control relate to human health concerns such as food safety and nutrition, as well as to quality and 
to animal and plant health. The same commodity is therefore often controlled by several different 
authorities in relation to different sets of legislation albeit from different view points and for 
different reasons. 

2. OFFICIAL CONTROL 

Legislation and mandates of role players 

The South African legislation relating to food and related matters and the authorities that 
are involved in the administration and enforcement of such legislation include the following: 

2.1 Department of Health 

a) The Foodstuffs. Cosmetics and Disinfectants Act. 1972 (Act 54 of 19721. This Act 
governs the manufacture, sale and importation of all foodstuffs from a safety/public health 
point of view and is administered by the Directorate: Food Control of the Department of 
Health. General law enforcement is conducted by authorized local authorities in their areas 
of jurisdiction while import control is exercised by the provincial health authorities on 
behalf of the national Department. 

b) The Health Act 1977 (Act 63 of 19771. Regulations under this Act govern the hygiene 
aspects of food premises (including milking sheds) and the transport of food. These are 
also administered by the Directorate: Food Control of the Department of Health and 
enforced by local authorities in their areas of jurisdiction. Provincial health departments 
are however involved in enforcement in areas where there are no local authorities. 

c) The International Health Regulations Act. 1974 (Act 28 of 1974) has certain provisions 
that relate to food. The Department of Health is responsible for the approval of the source 
of food for consumption on the premises of ports and airports as well as on vessels and 
aircraft. It also states that such food must be handled in a hygienic manner. Currently the 
provincial health authorities are conducting these approvals on behalf of the national 
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Department. The Act requires local authorities to inspect the premises and take food 
samples for analysis. 

d) The Medicines and Related Substances Act. 1965 (Act 101 of 1965) is administered and 
enforced by the Directorate: Medicines Administration of the Department of Health. The 
Act inter alia makes provision for the registration of veterinary drugs, as well as for the 
registration of foodstuffs and food supplements with medicinal effects or in respect of 
which medicinal claims are made. 

According to the Constitution, there are concurrent health legislative competencies for the 
national as well as the provincial departments. 

The National Health Plan determines that the National Health Authority (NHA) is 
responsible for the development and provision of all health care in South Africa. This 
includes the formulation of national policy and strategic planning, as well as the co- 
ordination of planning and the functioning of the overall health system in the country. The 
NHA must develop guidelines, norms and standards to apply throughout the health system 
and transform policy into relevant integrated programmes in health development. The 
central level will elaborate policy statements and health legislation. The NHA must ensure 
the implementation of national priorities, plans and strategies whilst co-coordinating the 
organizations providing national services. International liaison is another listed function. 

The following are some of the functions of the National Department of Health as listed in 
the While Paper: 

• provide leadership in the formulation of health policy and legislation, including the 
development of a health system; 

• provide leadership in quality assurance, including the formulation of norms and 
standards; 

• develop a coordinated information system and monitor the progress made in the 
achievement of national health goals; 

• provide appropriate regulation of the public and private health sectors, and regulate 
health-related activities in other sectors; 

• liaise with national health departments in other countries and international agencies. 

The White Paper also states that the Directorate of Food Control is responsible for 
developing standards for food hygiene, additives, labelling and identification, and 
ensuring food safety through regulation and public education, as well as the ratification 
of, and participation in. international standards. Legislation relevant to nutrition must be 
reviewed, strengthened, implemented and enforced: 

• to protect breast-feeding, and to control the marketing of infant foods; 

• for the mandatory iodination of salt; 

• for the mandatory fortification of appropriate staple foods; 

• to ensure food safety and quality. 

The Foodstuffs, Cosmetics and Disinfectants Act, 1972, provides the Minister and the 
Director-General of Health with a number of mandates, most of which have been 
delegated to a lower level within the National Department, mostly within the Directorate: 
Food Control: 
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• the authorization of inspectors; 

• the authorization of analysts: 

• the authorization of local authorities; 

• approve extended health detention; 

• acceptance of a guarantee in respect of extended health detention; 

• issuing an order in respect of the disposal of an imported foodstuff; 

• make regulations as set out in Section 15 of the Act; 

• approval to make known the contents of an analyst’s report; 

• apply any provision of the Act to any foodstuff in transit to another country; 

• approve the sale of irradiated food. 

The Directorate: Food Control is the National Contact Point for the Joint FAO/WHO 
Codex Alimentarius Commission in South Africa. This is by agreement with the other 
most important role players in this regard, namely the Department of Agriculture and the 
Department of Trade and Industry, and with the approval of the remaining members of the 
National Codex Committee, namely the Department of Foreign Affairs and the National 
Consumer Forum. 

The White Paper also states that the Directorate: Nutrition is responsible for developing 
policies, strategies and guidelines for a national integrated nutrition programme, while the 
National Forensic Chemistry Laboratories are responsible for an effective chemical 
laboratory service at the national level in support of forensic medicine and law 
enforcement, through regulatory control of chemical substances harmful to health. 

The Department of Health is the co-coordinator of the Health sector of the Southern 
African Development Community and as such has the mandate to initiate the development 
of policy on food safety and related matters. 

2.2 The Provincial Health Departments 

According to the Constitution, provinces must supervise local government. The National 
Health Plan for South Africa states that the provinces must support, monitor and evaluate district 
health services. 

According to the White Paper, the mission of a provincial health department is to promote 
and monitor the health of the people in the province, and to develop and support a caring and 
effective provincial health system, through the establishment of a province-wide district health 
system based on the principles of primary health care. 

Provincial health authorities, into which the regional offices of the former Department of 
National Health and Population development were incorporated, arc currently conducting food 
import control on behalf of the National Department. 

23 District Health Authorities and other Local Government 

The Constitution states that local government must ensure the provision of service to 
communities in a sustainable manner. They must promote a safe and healthy environment, render 
municipal health services and licenses and control the undertakings that sell food to the public. 

According to the National Health Plan for South Africa, district health authorities are to 
promote primary health care/management and coordination of services, including environmental 
health, nutrition and control of communicable and non-communicable diseases. Services such as 
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public utilities - including food handling premises - will be the responsibility of the local 
authorities. 

The White Paper states that the health system will focus on the districts as the major focus 
of implementation, and emphasizes the primary health care approach. Health districts must 
provide for collaboration with other sectors of Government and NGOs in promoting health and 
ensuring the rendering of health services in the health district. They must also ensure primary 
environmental health services, the promotion and maintenance of environmental hygiene, the 
enforcement of environmental health legislation - including food hygiene - and identify and 
control local health hazards. 

2.4 Various laboratories 

The Pretoria and Cape Town Forensic Chemistry Laboratories of the Department of 
Health conduct chemical analyses of food submitted by provincial and local authorities. The 
laboratories of the South African Institute for Medical Research and the Pathology Laboratory of 
KwaZulu-Natal Province are contracted by the Department of Health to conduct microbiological 
analyses of food submitted by provincial and local authorities. Analysts at these laboratories, as 
well as at a number of other laboratories in the country, have been authorized under the terms of 
the Foodstuffs, Cosmetics and Disinfectants Act, 1 972. 

The National Health Plan for South Africa refers to the integration of laboratory services 
into the primary health care system. 

2.5 Standards South Africa (STANSA) 

The Standards Act. 1993 (Act 29 of 1993) which is administered and enforced by 
Standards South Africa (STANSA) - part of the South African Bureau of Standards - 
inter alia has regulations which address canned meat (more than 10% meat) and canned 
and frozen marine products. STANSA compiles its health-related mandatory 
specifications by agreement with the Department of Health and in terms of the Standards 
Act, 1993. The system of control inspections in terms of these compulsory standards are 
based on resident inspectors in and around factories during production periods. STANSA 
also operates a mark scheme by means of non-compulsory specifications. 

STANSA protects the interests of South Africa in foreign markets by ensuring that locally 
manufactured products iniended for export are of acceptable quality. It is the competent 
authority for the certification of various food items of marine origin and offers an export 
certification service to the fishing industry. 

Section 10 of the Foodstuffs. Cosmetics and Disinfectants Act, 1972, also authorizes 
certain officers of STANSA as inspectors under the Act. 

2.6 The Commissioner of Customs and Excise 

The role of the Commissioner of Customs and Excise in the control over the importation 
of food is set out in Sections 10 and 14 of the Foodstuffs, Cosmetics and Disinfectants Act, 1972. 
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2.7 Department of Agriculture 

a) Directorate Food Safely and Quality Assurance 

i) Agricultural Product Standards Act. 1 990 

The Agricultural Product Standards Act. 1990 (Act 119 of 1990) controls and promotes 
agricultural product food safety and quality assurance standards (e.g. meat, dairy products, 
cereals, certain canned products, fruit and vegetables) for local as well as export purposes. 
The Act is administered by the Directorate: Food Safety and Quality Assurance (FSQA) 
and enforced by the Directorate: South African Agricultural Food Quarantine and 
Inspection Services (SAAFQ1S) of the National Department of Agriculture. Various 
assignees such as the Perishable Products Export Control Board - for all agricultural 
products intended for export, SAMIC - for meat carcasses intended for sale on the local 
market and PROKON - for potatoes intended for sale on the local market, are however 
also appointed and authorized to carry out the physical inspections under the terms of this 
Act. 

The mandate is contained in the above-mentioned Act, namely to provide for control over 
the sale and export of certain agricultural products and other related products; and for 
matters related thereto. This includes the setting of quality standards such as composition 
and physical appearance. The Act regulates standards of quality and labelling of products 
for local and export purposes. It deals with a wide variety of products such as fresh meat, 
dairy products, cereals, canned products, fresh fruit and vegetables, fruit juices, nectars, 
drinks and fruit flavoured drinks as well as maize, wheat etc. 

ii) Liquor Products Act. 1989 

The Liquor Products Act. 1989 (Act 60 of 1989) addresses wine and spirits. It is also 
administered by the Directorate: Food Safety and Quality Assurance and enforced by the 
Directorate: SAAFQIS of the National Department of Agriculture. 

The mandate contained in the Act is to provide for control over the sale and production for 
sale of certain liquor products, the composition and properties of such products and the 
use of certain particulars in connection with the sale of such products: for the 
establishment of schemes for control over the import and export of certain alcoholic 
products and for matters related thereto. 

iii) The Meat Safety Act. 2000 (Act 40 of 2000) and the Standing Regulations under the 
Animal Slaughter. Meat and Animal Products Hygiene Act. 87 (Act 87 of 1967) 

The Directorate: Food Safety and Quality Assurance administers this Act. The 
enforcement of the Act is the responsibility of provincial and local authorities throughout 
the country. 

The purpose of the Act is to make provision for the maintenance of proper standards of 
hygiene in the slaughtering of animals for the purpose of obtaining suitable meat for 
human and animal consumption, and in the handling, keeping and conveyance of such 
meat and animal products at and from abattoirs. 
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iv) The Fertilizers. Farm Feeds. Agricultural Remedies and Stock Remedies Act. 1947 (Act 
36 of 1947) is administered and enforced by the Directorate: Food Safety and Quality 
Assurance of the National Department of Agriculture. Animal feeds, stock remedies and 
agricultural remedies (pesticides etc) are registered under the terms of this Act. 

b) Directorate Animal Health 

i) The Animal Diseases Act. 1984 (Act 35 of 1984) is administered by the Directorate: 
Animal Health of the National Department of Agriculture and enforced by the provincial 
departments, except for import control which is a national responsibility. The Act controls 
animals as well as animal products, including meat, milk, eggs and their products from an 
animal disease point of view. 

The mandate of this Directorate by virtue of the above-mentioned Act is to provide for 
control of animal diseases and parasites, for measures to promote animal health, and for 
matters related thereto, for example the control over imported animal products. 

c) Directorate Plant Health 

i) The Agricultural Pest Act. 1983 (Act No. 36 1983) 

The mandate of this Directorate is contained in the above-mentioned Act, namely to 
regulate imports and factors that could affect the health of the South African agro/foresl 
industry. The inspections, especially of imported food of plant origin, are vital to guard 
against plant diseases, harmful pathogens etc. 

Every South African has the right to import plants and plant products, provided that such 
imports do not place the agro/foresl industry and the environment at risk. The same 
principle applies for the export of plants and plant products regarding the environment and 
agro/foresl industry of the importing country. To achieve these objectives, the 
Government of South Africa is a signatory of the International Plant Protection 
Convention (IPPC). 

The National Plant Protection Organization (NPPO) for South Africa is the Directorate: 
Plant Health. 

d) Directorate Genetic Resources Management 

i) The Plant Breeders' Rights Act. 1976 (Act 15 of 1976), the Plant Improvement Act. 1976 
(Act 53 of 1976) and the Agricultural Pests Act, 1983 (Ad 36 of 1983) and the Act on 
Genetically Modified Organisms. 1997 (Act 25 of 19971. arc administered by the 
Directorate: Plant Health and Directorate: Genetic Resources Development. The 
regulations made in terms of these Acts include certain foodstuffs. 

The mandate of the Directorate: Genetic Resources Development is inter alia contained in 
the following Acts of Parliament; The Plant Breeders Rights Act, 1976, (Act 15 of 1976), 
The Plant Improvement Act,1976 (Act 53 of 1976) and the Act on Genetically Modified 
Organisms, 1997 (Act 53 of 1976). The regulations promulgated in terms of these Acts all 
include or have an influence in or on certain food as defined. 
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2.8 Department of Trade and Industry 

The Trade Metrology Act. 1973 (Act 77 of 1973) . and the Trade Marks Act.1963 (Act 62 
of 1963). both relate to food labelling. 

2.9 By-laws of local authorities 

Many local authorities have food hygiene by-laws which they enforce in addition to the 
national regulations. 

3. NON-OFFICIAL CONTROL 

3.1 EUREPGAP 


The EUREPGAP system was established to specifically aim at controlling food safety 
related aspects at producer level. Eurep (Euro Retailer Produce Working Group) uses GAP (Good 
Agricultural Practice) as a production standard for the certification of good agricultural practice in 
the agricultural and horticultural industry. At this moment, the GAP standard is being applied in 
fresh fruits and vegetables. All kinds of agricultural products for human consumption can be 
certified with this standard. Special standards for flower, animal production, grain, coffee, and 
feed are under development. Eurcpgap is based on the principles of risk prevention, risk analysis 
(among other through HACCP), sustainable agriculture by means of Integrated Pest Management 
(IPM) and Integrated Crop Management (ICM), using existing technologies for the continuous 
improvement of farming systems. 

EUREPGAP AFRICA, a regional leg of EUREPGAP, was formed to specifically address 
issues pertaining to GAP aspects in the African region. As we all know, Africa has its own unique 
culture just like any other part of the world. Thus, there would be differences in the application 
and interpretation of protocols developed in Europe for this part of the world. 

3.2 ISO 

ISO standards contribute to making the development, manufacturing and supply of 
products and services more efficient, safer and cleaner. They make trade between countries easier 
and fairer. They provide governments with a technical base for health, safety and environmental 
legislation. They aid in transferring technology to developing countries. ISO standards also serve 
to safeguard consumers, and users in general, of products and services - as well as to make their 
lives simpler. 

ISO standards are voluntary. As a non-governmental organization, ISO has no legal 
authority to enforce their implementation. A certain percentage of ISO standards - mainly those 
concerned with health, safety or the environment - has been adopted in some countries as part of 
their regulatory framework, or is referred to in legislation for which it serves as the technical 
basis. Such adoptions are sovereign decisions by the regulatory authorities or governments of the 
countries concerned; ISO itself does not regulate or legislate. However, although ISO standards 
are voluntary, they may become a market requirement, as has happened in the case of ISO 9000 
quality management systems. 

Developing countries in particular, with their scarce resources, stand to gain from this 
wealth of knowledge. For them, ISO standards are an important means both of acquiring 
technological know-how that is backed by international consensus as the state of the art, and of 
raising their capability to export and compete on global markets. 
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The ISO standards are administered by STANSA in South Africa. PPECB achieves ISO 
9001 :2000, as well as. 62 and 65 certification from STANSA which is a member body of ISO. 

33 Organic certification e.e. F.eocert 

These organizations administer systems which are market driven. These systems 
contribute to international standards and thus promote the food safety chain nationally and 
internationally. 

3.4 Internal control e.g. Production Operation systems 

These systems are based on international standards to contribute to food safety globally. 

3.5 British Retail Consortium (BRC ) 

The objective of the BRC Global Standard - Food is to specify food safety and quality 
criteria required to be in place within a manufacturer's organization to supply product to UK 
retailers. The format and content of the Standard is designed to allow an assessment of the 
supplier's premises and operational systems and procedures by a competent third party, thus 
standardizing food safety criteria and monitoring procedures. 

The Standard requires: 

the adoption and implementation of HACCP; 

a documented and effective quality management system; 

control of factory environment standards, product, process and personnel. 

An assignee of the Department of Agriculture, namely PPECB has been authorized by the 
British Retail Consortium (BRC) in London to certify organizations that package fresh produce 
according to the BRC Global Standard - Food. 

Organizations complying with this standard will receive an internationally recognized 
certificate displaying the BRC quality mark. This certificate of compliance will give assurance to 
potential customers that the product they are buying is safe for their consumers. 

European retailers not only require a quality product, but also a safe product. As a result, 
producers and pack houses that supply European markets are now being forced to implement 
various food safety related systems. Pressure is now also being exerted on pack houses to 
implement food safety systems. 

The BRC Global Standard - Food is recognized by European retailers as the standard 
against which pack houses must be audited to verify that food safety control systems have been 
effectively implemented. 

The advantage for South African producers and exporters of fresh fruit and vegetables 
being certified to the BRC Global Standard - Food is that their produce will automatically gain 
entry to EU markets. 

3.6 Nature’s Choice 


This is a code of practice covering biodiversity, conservation and environmental 
management developed by Tesco and ADAS (Agricultural Development Advisory Service) for 
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farms that supply Tesco with fresh fruit, vegetables, salad and horticultural products. Suppliers in 
South Africa must be accredited to this code. This code also includes production and produce 
handling practices which are sustainable and protect, and where possible enhance the well being 
and biodiversity of the environment. Nature's choice demonstrates Tesco's commitment to 
protecting and wherever possible enhancing the environment and to raising standards in the 
industry. 

4. CONSEQUENCES OF MULTIPLE LEGISLATION 

Multiple legislation governing food control in South Africa results in fragmentation, 
duplicate decision-making and government involvement. Some examples are the following: 

4.1 The Foodstuffs. Cosmetics and Disinfectants Act. 1972 and the Agricultural Product 
Standards Act. 1990 . both set standards for milk and dairy products, including the labelling 
thereof. The former are health related and are enforced by local authorities (locally) and 
provincial health authorities (import) while the latter are quality related and are enforced by the 
Directorate: Food Safety and Quality Assurance of the National Department of Agriculture. The 
Animal Diseases Act. 1984 however, also controls milk and dairy products (including imports) 
from an animal health point of view and regulates the Bovine TB and Brucellosis Eradication 
Schemes. 

Milking shed regulations which have been elaborated under the terms of the Health Act. 
1977 . arc enforced by provincial and local authorities but not always by the local authorities into 
whose areas the milk is distributed. Provincial animal health officers who visit farms regularly 
and who are involved in mastitis control, which includes milking shed hygiene, are not authorized 
to inspect milking sheds. Foreign importing countries however often require the veterinary 
authorities to certify milk and dairy product exports. 

Local authorities have their own by-laws governing milk premises in their areas of 
jurisdiction. 

At least four sets of legislation and six different authorities at all levels are therefore 
involved in the control of milk and dairy products. Import control is conducted by three different 
authorities. Each authority may only inspect and sample specific aspects in terms of its own 
legislation. Samples are submitted for analysis to a number of different laboratories. 

4.2 The importation of foodstuffs is controlled by a variety of authorities. At the larger ports 
of entry officers of the Directorates of Veterinary Public Health, Animal Health. STANSA, as 
well as provincial health authorities are engaged in full-time import control and often inspect and 
sample the same product in terms of different legislation and then submit samples to a number of 
different laboratories. The Directorate: Food Safety and Quality Assurance does not inspect 
imported foodstuffs at the point of entry. This is only done when products are encountered in the 
trade. 


In contrast, at many of the inland ports of entry no control is exercised by any of these 
components. Because of the fragmented responsibilities none of these authorities feels that its 
specific area of control justifies the attention of a full-time import control officer. Collectively 
however, one officer to carry out the responsibilities of all the authorities could be justified at 
many points of entry that are currently unmanned for food control purposes. 

4.3 Many more examples where mote than one official control mechanism is active for a food 
commodity can be named. On the positive side, the fragmented structural and legislative control 
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however precludes an efficient multidisciplinary approach which is necessary for the proper 
control, by specialists in their fields, of many products and which would provide assurances for 
the consumer from production until the product is purchased and consumed. On the negative side, 
the fragmentation has been confusing to importers, exporters and producers and made it 
impossible to implement a national food monitoring programme or to compile a national data base 
in this regard. 

5. INTERNATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 

The necessity for an efficient national food control system arises not only from public 
health considerations but also from trade and economic implications. In this regard. South 
Africa's membership of the World Trade Organization (WTO), the Codex Alimentarius 
Commission (CAC) and the World Organization for Animal Health (OIE) are of prime 
importance. 

The WTO is the legal and institutional foundation of the multilateral trading system. It 
provides (he principal contractual obligations determining how governments frame and implement 
domestic trade legislation and regulations. It is the platform on which trade relations among 
countries evolve through collective debate, negotiation and adjudication. 

The Marrakesh Agreement concluded in 1994 resulted in almost 30 multilateral trade 
agreements to which all members of the WTO are committed. Two of these agreements, namely 
the Agreement on Sanitary and Phytosanitary Standards (SPS Agreement) and the Agreement on 
Technical Barriers to Trade (TBT Agreement), have a direct impact on food safely issues. 

In order to successfully conduct trade in food an importing country must be satisfied that 
imports meet its legitimate requirements, so that public health is appropriately protected, quality 
standards are maintained, and fraudulent practices are prevented. 

5.1 The Agreement on the Application of Sanitary’ and Phytosanitary Measures (SPS) 
concerns the application of food safety and animal and plant health regulations. The main purpose 
is to ensure that countries do not undermine international trade by imposing non-tariff barriers. 
The basic provisions of the SPS Agreement are that any measures that may affect international 
trade must not be stricter than necessary for the protection of human, animal or plant health, must 
be based on scientific principles, and must not be maintained without sufficient scientific 
evidence. 

The SPS Agreement defines "international standards, guidelines and recommendations”, 
with reference to food safety as those established by the Codex Alimentarius Commission and 
with reference to zoonosis as those developed under the auspices of OIE. 

Codex and OIE standards and guidelines therefore assumed a completely new dimension 
as the reference of national trade requirements. For this reason the World Health Organization in 
Circular C.L.8. 1994 dated 26 April 1994 stated: “Consequently it will be prudent for the health 
sector to participate even more actively in the work of the Codex Alimentarius Commission and 
its subsidiary bodies, both at national and international levels." 

Article 3 (Harmonization) of the SPS Agreement includes the following paragraphs: 

“1. To harmonize sanitary and phytosanitary measures on as wide a basis as possible. 

Members shall base their sanitary or phytosanitary measures on international standards, 

guidelines or recommendations, where they exist, ...” 
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"4. Members shall play a full part in the relevant international organizations and 

their subsidiary bodies to promote within these organizations the development and 

periodic review of standards, guidelines and recommendations with respect to all aspects 
of sanitary and phytosanitary measures. ’’ 

Article 5 deals with the Assessment of Risk and Determination of the Appropriate Level 
of Sanitary and Sanitary Protection. Paragraph 8 of this Article states: 

"When a Member has reason to believe that a specific sanitary or phytosanitary measure 
introduced or maintained by another Member is constraining, or has the potential to 
constrain, its exports and the measure is not based on the relevant international standards, 
guidelines or recommendations, or such standards, guidelines or recommendations do not 
exist, an explanation of the reasons for such sanitary or phytosanitary measure may be 
requested and shall be provided by the Member maintaining the measure.” 

Article 4 dealing with equivalence, is also very important: 

“1. Members shall accept the sanitary or phytosanitary measures of other Members as 
equivalent, even if these measures differ from their own or from those used by other 
Members trading in the same product, if the exporting Member objectively demonstrates 
to the importing Member that its measures achieve the importing Member's appropriate 
level of sanitary or phytosanitary protection. For this purpose, reasonable access shall be 
given, upon request, to the importing Member for testing and other relevant procedures. 

2. Members shall, upon request, enter into consultations with the aim of achieving 
bilateral and multilateral agreements on recognition of the equivalence of specified 
sanitary or phytosanitary measures . " 

5.2 The Agreement on Technical Barriers to Trade modifies the GATT Agreement which has 
existed since 1980. It seeks to ensure that technical regulations and standards, as well as testing 
and certification procedures, do not create unnecessary obstacles to trade. It applies to all 
commodities and covers all technical requirements and standards that are not covered by the SPS 
Agreement. Therefore the SPS and TBT Agreements can be seen as complementing each other. 
The TBT Agreement's application to food would cover issues such as labelling. 

5.3 The implications of the above Agreements can be summarized as follows: 

• South Africa's food safety regulations must be in line with the minimum Codex 
standards. Should they be stricter than Codex standards, without sound scientific 
justification, the country can become involved in a dispute. Weak control and less 
strict regulations or the absence of regulations governing specific matters can lead to 
the dumping of undesirable food as well as problems in terms of the application of 
equivalence. Failure to meet the demands can lead to losses of potential exports worth 
millions. 

• All components involved in food control must therefore possess the human and other 
resources that will enable them to function in an optimal manner, determine policy 
and write and administer regulations that comply with global norms and standards. 

• South Africa must participate in the activities of the CAC and its various general and 
commodity committees. Not only does South Africa have such an obligation in terms 
of Article 3.3 of the SPS Agreement; it also needs to make its inputs into those 
measures which will affect South Africa directly. Sessions of the CAC and its 
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committees are in effect extensions of South Africa’s regulatory activities. They have 
the added benefit of global expertise concentrating on specific issues, thereby saving 
months or even years of work in isolation. Major powers tend to favour their 
economic interests at such meetings making it imperative for developing countries to 
be present to protect and further their own interests. 

• Article 4 (Equivalence) makes it imperative that South Africa’s sanitary (food safety 
control) measures are at least at the same level as those of its major trading partners. 
According to the SPS Agreement such sanitary measures include: 

“All relevant laws, decrees, regulations, requirements and procedures including inter 
alia, end product criteria; processes and production methods; testing, inspection, 
certification and approval procedures; quarantine treatments, provisions on relevant 
statistical methods, sampling procedures and methods of risk assessment; and packaging 
and labelling requirements directly related to food safety. ” 

Article 4 applies to the food safety, animal and plant health activities of the Departments 
of Health and of Agriculture. The country as a whole must therefore ensure that its food control 
system, inclusive of animal and plant health control, is at least equal to that of its major trading 
partners, such as the USA and the European Union. 

6. SUMMARY 

Food safety legislation should give a sound basis to the national system for the delivery of 
food control and food inspection services that should satisfy at least the following minimum 
criteria: 


6. 1 Must be able to satisfy and adhere to national and international norms and standards. 

6.2 Effective utilization of resources with clear policy on private vs. public goods. Those 
activities that are obligatory government functions (government financed) vs. those functions that 
can be outsourced/done by the private sector, must be clearly defined. In general the setting and 
auditing of norms and standards should be a government function while certain inspection and 
certification functions could be outsourced and/or delivered on a user-pay principle. 

6.3 The system must be able to satisfy the food safety objectives of a country and must 
guarantee the required level of protection for human, animal and plant health. 

6.4 The system must be able to render production support i.e. facilitate and promote trade. It 
must also be able to supply according to the needs of he country and not inhibit or discourage 
production and trade. 

6.5 The decision-making process and policy formulation must abide with international criteria 
i.e. must be scientifically justified. 
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EUROPEAN FOOD SAFETY CONTROL SYSTEMS: 

NEW PERSPECTIVES ON A HARMONIZED LEGAL BASIS 

(Paper prepared by the Ministry of Agriculture, Nature and Food Quality and 
the Food and Consumer Product Safety Authority of the Netherlands) 


1. Introduction 

Effective food control systems are essential to protect the health of consumers. They are 
also vital in enabling countries to assure safety and quality of food products for international trade 
and to verify that imported food products meet national requirements. The legal framework for 
food safety in the European Union Member States is currently in process. Serious food safety 
incidents during the nineties urged the European Union and other countries across the world to 
review their food safety systems and to look for better ways to protect consumers against unsafe 
food. In 2000 the European Union launched its White Paper on Food Safety as a start for a new 
legal basis for appropriate food and animal feed production and food safety control. The Codex 
Alimentarius Commission continues to develop international standards, guidelines and 
recommendations to reduce food safety risks. The Codex Alimentarius developed risk analysis, 
the integrated food chain approach and HACCP. The risk analysis paradigm, including risk 
assessment, risk management and risk communication have been incorporated as general 
principles in EU law and form the legal basis of the food safety systems in the Member States. 

In the White Paper of the EU the entire food production chain (including animal feed) is 
held responsible for the safety of food. The Governments of the Member States verify that this 
responsibility is adequately met by the producers to protect the health and well-being of 
consumers. The document contains 84 action points that have to be processed into community 
law to strengthen the food safety systems of the Member States. Within this framework, the EU 
introduced the General Food Law in 2002. defining genera] food safety principles and food 
safety procedures. Once this Regulation was in place, the European Food Safety Authority was 
set up. This organization started its activities in 2003, by focusing on risk assessment and 
scientific advice in the field of food safety questions. The White Paper has helped to strengthen 
and synchronize hygienic conditions and practices throughout all the EU Member States. This 
year an integrated EU Hygiene Package was completed in which the existing rules on hygiene 
were incorporated. 

The European Union has established a specific legislation to harmonize official control 
procedures in the Member States. It also regulates the provisions that countries outside the EU 
should fulfill for entering the EU markets with their food products. Although control procedures 
are largely harmonized, the structure and set-up of control organizations is quite different across 
the European Union. The variety in national political and economical conditions have led to 
differences in the way Community legislation was transposed in national law and in operational 
systems for food production and inspection. Therefore, there is a large variety of food safety 
control systems throughout the Member States. In certain countries the responsibility of food 
control is decentralized and mandated to regions or provinces, whereas in other countries food 
safety control is in the hands of just one central organization. In recent years many countries in the 
European Union have established a National Food Safety Authority. Again, the responsibilities 
and tasks of this organization may vary from one country to another. The main task is usually 
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enforcement of food control regulations, but risk assessment and scientific advice, and risk 
communication are also often included. 

Risk management remains basically a prime responsibility of governments to protect 
consumers against food safety hazards. Risk management is based on risk assessment and 
scientific evidence, but also other aspects of food production could be taken into consideration 
like environmental protection and animal welfare. An effective food safely management system 
may be a combination of direct governmental supervision based on food safety requirements 
prescribed by law and private food safety control systems. Certification of production processes 
by accredited organizations may help producers to reduce risk levels and to convince 
Governments and consumers of the safety and quality of their produce. The confidence of 
consumers strongly depends on the quality of the certification body. In many western countries 
the private sectors have established their own additional quality requirements and certification 
schemes for specific product groups. These non-official requirements may improve certain quality 
aspects of products, but such higher demands may also hinder the access of businesses to markets. 
All European Union legislation and other related information can be found at website: 
http://europa.eu.int/eur-lex/ . 

2. The El! White Paper on Food and Feed, principles of food control 

White papers are documents containing proposals for Community action in a specific area. 
They sometimes follow a green paper published to launch a consultation process at European 
level. While green papers set out a range of ideas presented for public discussion and debate, 
white papers contain an official set of proposals in specific policy areas and are used as vehicles 
for their development. 

Assuring that the EU has the highest standards of food safety is a key policy priority for 
the European Union. The White Paper on Food Safety reflects this priority. A radical new 
approach has been proposed. This process is driven by the need to guarantee a high level of food 
safety. Greater transparency at all levels of food safety policy is the thread running through the 
whole White Paper and will contribute fundamentally to enhancing consumer confidence in EU 
Food Safety policy. 

The writing of a white paper on food safety was mainly driven by events and 
developments during the 1990s. The well-known dioxin and BSE crises have led to a whole new 
approach of risk management. The risks associated with the contamination of foods were brought 
into sharp focus by the dioxin crisis. Steps will be taken to address those areas where existing 
legislation needs to be improved to provide adequate protection. But also developments in the 
rulemaking process have led to new ways of dealing with food safety control. The experience of 
the Commission's own Food and Veterinary Office, which visits Member States on a regular 
basis, has shown that there are wide variations in the manner in which Community legislation is 
being implemented and enforced. This means that consumers cannot be sure of receiving the same 
level of protection across the Community, which makes it difficult to evaluate the effectiveness of 
national measures. 

The White Paper proposes that, as a general principle, all parts of the food production 
chain must be subject to official controls. Responsibility for safe food production and control is 
shared between operators, national authorities and the European Commission. Operators are 
responsible for compliance with legislative provisions, and for minimizing risk on their own 
initiative. National authorities are responsible for ensuring that operators respect food safety 
standards. They need to establish control systems to make sure that Community rules are being 
respected and, if required, enforced. To ensure that these control systems are effective, the 
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Commission , through the Food and Veterinary Office (FVO). carries out a programme of audits 
and inspections. These controls evaluate the performance of national authorities against their 
ability to deliver and operate effective control systems, and are supported by visits to individual 
premises to verify that acceptable standards are actually being met. 

One of the action points in the White paper is to develop a regulation on official food and 
feed safety controls. Earlier this year Regulation 882/20O4/EC (of the European Parliament and of 
the Council of 29 April 2004 on official controls performed to ensure the verification of 
compliance with feed and food law. animal health and animal welfare rules) was published. This 
Regulation sets a Community framework of national control systems, which will improve the 
quality of controls at Community level, and consequently raise food safety levels across the 
European Union. The operation of such control systems remains a responsibility of the individual 
Member States. 

3. The EU General Food Law, the legal basis of European Union food control 

An important need mentioned in the White Paper was to create a coherent and transparent 
set of food safety rules. With the publication of the General Food Law (GFL), the European 
Union has made a new legal framework laying down the principles to ensure a coherent approach 
and to fix the principles, obligations and definitions that apply in the field of food safety. It 
defines the common principles underlying food legislation and the establishment of a food safety 
policy as a primary objective of EU food law. This Regulation also provides the general frame for 
those areas not covered by specific harmonized rules but where the functioning of the Internal 
Market is ensured by mutual recognition. Under this principle, in the absence of Community 
harmonization. Member States may only restrict the placing on the market of products lawfully 
marketed in another Member State when and to the extent that this can be justified by a legitimate 
interest such as the protection of public health and only when the measures taken are 
proportionate. 

The General Food Law consists of three parts. The first part lays down the general 
principles and requirements of food legislation, the second part defines the establishment of the 
European Food Safety Authority and the last part lays down procedures in matters of food safety. 
Let us focus on the first part. 

A general principle of food law is that operators in the feed and food business have the 
primary responsibility for food safety. Competent authorities monitor, enforce and verify this 
responsibility through the operation of national surveillance and control systems at all stages of 
production, processing and distribution. Member States are also obliged to lay down rules on 
measures and penalties applicable to infringements of food and feed law. They shall be effective, 
proportionate and dissuasive. The Commission concentrates on evaluating the ability of 
competent authorities to deliver these systems through audits and inspections at the national level. 

A successful food policy demands the traceability of feed and food and their ingredients. 
This is an important requirement of the GFL. It includes the obligation for feed and food 
businesses to ensure that adequate procedures are in place to recall products that might pose a 
possible health risk. Operators should also keep adequate records of suppliers of raw materials 
and ingredients so that the source of a problem can be identified. 

4. National implementation of the General Food Law 

Regulations and directives in the framework of the General Food Law have to be 
transposed into national legislation of individual EU Member States regarding enforcement. 
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sanctioning and the designation of the competent authority. Regulations are imposed directly on 
countries and need no further interpretation, while directives may be implemented according to 
national policies. For instance, in the national implementation of the General Food Law the 
penalties must be laid down to be applied if an operator does not have an adequate traceability 
system and the competent authorities for inspections and controls. 

National implementation of EU law must fit into national structures, such as centralized 
and decentralized control structures. Therefore most EU food safety legislation focuses on criteria 
and procedures rather than on detailed regulations for control. 

In addition to the legal implementation of EU legislation it is also necessary to put a 
national performance policy in place and to explain the meaning of this policy to the public. This 
process may give rise to questions that must be checked with other EU Member States and the 
European Commission. 

In recent years many countries in the European Union have chosen to establish a National 
Food Safety Authority to contribute to higher food safety standards and more effective food safety 
control. These authorities comply with the requirements of the General Food Law but their 
establishment has never been obligatory. The responsibilities and tasks of these organizations may 
be quite different per Member State. In some countries their mandate is limited to risk assessment 
and scientific advice to the Government. In other cases their mandate includes risk 
communication and enforcement of food control regulations. Risk management tasks are usually 
kept in the hands of the responsible ministries. 

5. Food safety control policies in the EU and its Member States 

5a) General framework and coverage 

Feed and food should be safe and wholesome. European Community legislation comprises 
a set of rules to ensure that this objective is attained. These rules on hygiene and safety extend to 
the production, processing and the introduction of food products on consumer markets. 

The basic rules with regard to feed and food law are laid down in Regulation (EC) 
No 1 78/2002 of the European Parliament and of the Council of 28 January 2002, often referred to 
as the “General Food Law”. This law lays down the general principles and requirements of food 
legislation, the establishment the European Food Safety Authority, and procedures in matters of 
food safety. 

In addition to these basic rules, more specific feed and food laws cover different areas 
such as animal nutrition including medicated feeding stuffs, feed and food hygiene, zoonoses, 
animal by-products, residues and contaminants, control and eradication of animal diseases with a 
public health impact, feed and food labelling, pesticides, feed and food additives, vitamins, 
mineral salts, trace elements and other additives, materials in contact with food, quality and 
compositional requirements, drinking water, ionization, novel foods or genetically modified 
organisms (GMOs). 

5b) Food safely responsibilities 

Community feed and food law is based on the principle that feed and food business 
operators at all stages of production, processing and distribution within the businesses under their 
control are responsible for ensuring that products and manufacturing processes satisfy the 
requirements of feed and food law which are relevant to their activities. 
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This principle of placing (he main responsibility on producers can only work adequately, 
when effective and efficient government controls are in place. As a consequence all relevant 
information on the application of process controls, essential for safe food production, should be 
fully available for government control purposes. The same applies to information that is of 
importance for proper traceability. 

The EU-Members enforce feed and food law and monitor and verify that the relevant 
requirements of law are fulfilled by business operators at all stages of production, processing and 
distribution. Official controls should be organized for that purpose. 

The organization of the official controls differs to a large extent throughout the European 
Union, as a result of different historical backgrounds and traditions. The differences vary from a 
completely centralized system (the Netherlands, Denmark, Belgium) to decentralized systems 
where the competent authorities are working according to a regional (Spain, Germany) or local 
system (United Kingdom, Ireland). 

5c) Harmonization and coherence 


To achieve equivalent official feed and food control systems across Member States, the 
European Commission has chosen to establish a harmonized framework of general rules at 
Community level for carrying out such controls. For this reason Regulation No. 882/2004/EC on 
the official controls performed to ensure the verification of compliance with feed and food law. 
animal health and animal welfare rules and Regulation No. 854/2004/EC laying down specific 
rules for the organization of official controls on products of animal origin intended for human 
consumption have recently been adopted. 

5d) National implementation and Community verification 

In order to have a global and uniform approach with regard to official feed and food 
controls, EU Member States must establish and implement national control plans in accordance 
with broad guidelines elaborated at Community level. These guidelines should promote coherent 
national strategies, and identify risk-based priorities and the most effective control procedures. 
After developing these guidelines a Community strategy for a comprehensive, integrated approach 
to the operation of controls can be reached. Moreover, each EU-Member State has to present an 
annual report to the European Commission covering information on the implementation of the 
national control plans. This report is meant to provide: 

• the results of the official controls and audits carried out during the previous year and, 

• where necessary, an update of the initial control plan in response to these results. 

The national control plans and the yearly reports will establish a solid basis for the 
European Commission Food and Veterinary Office to carry out controls in the EU Member States. 
The control plans will enable the Food and Veterinary Office to verify whether the official 
controls in the EU Member State are organized in conformity with the criteria laid down in these 
Regulations. If appropriate and in particular if the audit of a EU Member State against the national 
control plans shows weaknesses or non-compliances, detailed inspections and audits will be 
carried out. 

Eventually Community controls in the EU-Membcr should allow the Food and Veterinary 
Office to verify whether feed and food law, and the legislation on animal health and animal 
welfare are implemented in a uniform and correct way throughout the European Union. 
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5e) Imported goods 

Regulation 882/2004/EC gives rules for the official control on the import of products from 
third countries. For this reason. Community controls in third countries are required in order to 
verify compliance or equivalence with Community feed and food law'. Third countries may also 
be requested to establish control plans similar to those intended for Member States, in respect of 
the feed and food exported by them. These plans, which must be established on the basis of 
Community guidelines, should form the basis for subsequent Commission controls, which should 
be carried out within a multidisciplinary framework covering the main sectors exporting to the 
Member States. This development should allow a simplification of the current control regime, 
enhancing effective control co-operation, and consequently facilitating trade flows. 

To help developing countries in setting up official feed and food control systems 
equivalent to the control systems in the European Union, it is appropriate to identify and consider 
the special needs of those countries. The EU is committed under Regulation 882/2004 to support 
developing countries with regard to feed and food safety, which is an important element of human 
health and trade development. 

Besides this Regulation, there is a specific Regulation No. 854/2004/EC for the 
organization of official controls on products of animal origin intended for human consumption. 
The purpose for a specific official control procedure for these products is that specific sanitary 
rules must be complied with here (Regulation No. 853/2004/EC). 

The Member States are aware of the need to harmonize control procedures of imported 
goods across the European Union. There is a need for setting detection limits of certain residues in 
food products in order to facilitate uniformity of procedures and sanctioning at all European 
border posts. 

6. Organization of official feed and food control according to European legislation 

6a) General requirements 

A EU Member State must designate competent authorities to carry out official controls. If 
a Member State has different competent authorities, it must ensure efficient and effective 
coordination between these authorities. To harmonize the verification of compliance with 
legislation, specific operational criteria are prescribed. Thus competent authorities must: 

• ensure their impartiality and effectiveness; 

• have a sufficient number of suitably qualified and experienced staff and possess adequate 
facilities and equipment to carry out their duties properly; 

• carry out the official controls using appropriate techniques developed for that purpose, 
including routine surveillance checks and more intensive controls such as inspections, 
verifications, audits, sampling and the testing of samples; 

• establish regular frequency of official controls proportionate to the risk, taking into 
account the results of the checks carried out by feed and food business operators under 
HACCP based control programmes or Quality Assurance Programmes, where these are 
designed to meet requirements of feed and food law; 

• carry out ad hoc controls where businesses are suspected of non-compliance with feed and 
food law; 

• carry out official controls on the basis of documented procedures so as to ensure that these 
controls are carried out uniformly and are of consistent high quality; 
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• ensure that laboratories involved in the analysis of official samples work in accordance 
with internationally approved procedures or criteria-based performance standards and use 
methods of analysis that have as far as possible been validated; 

• ensure that adequate financial resources arc available for organizing official controls. 
Where for that purpose fees are imposed on feed and food business operators, common 
principles should apply; 

• with regard to fees applicable for import controls, establish directly the rates for main 
import items with a view to ensuring their uniform application and to avoid trade 
distortions; 

• Breaches of feed and food law may constitute a threat to human health, animal health, and 
animal welfare. Such breaches should therefore be subject to effective, dissuasive and 
proportionate measures at national level throughout the Community and must include 
administrative action by the competent authorities, in the Member States who should have 
procedures in place for that purpose; 

• Legal persons/corporations should also be subject to effective, dissuasive and 
proportionate penalties, because breaches of Community law to a huge extent are 
committed in the interest of legal persons/corporations or for their benefit; 

• Feed and food business operators must have a right to appeal against the decisions taken 
by the competent authority as a result of the official controls, and be informed about such 
right. 

6b) Specific requirements 

With regard to the official controls on products of animal origin more specific 
requirements have to be met. These requirements concern: 

• the approval of production establishments; 

• the check of certain aspecLs and features; 

• the role of the official veterinarian and official auxiliaries; 

• the introduction of specific requirements for different types of products of animal origin. 

The new legislation specific for products of animal origin is mainly based on pre-existing 
traditional "veterinary" rules, while at the same time new HACCP rules arc coming into force. 
Whether these two quite distinct legislative approaches go well together has not yet been clearly 
documented. The traditional veterinary approach is labour intensive and relatively costly however, 
it does not seem to be scientifically based in all cases, nor focused on the most relevant human 
health risks. 

7. The role of private food control systems 

7a) General remarks 

Private control systems have an important impact on the food safety systems as a whole. 
They can be divided into two different types: 

• Private control on official standards and procedures; 

• Private control on private criteria and quality schemes. 

The first type may be helpful for governmental control bodies and for companies to meet 
standards. In this case the government verifies that the private controls and control bodies are 
reliable. Accreditation of certifying control bodies is a usual method for reliable verification. 
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Internal control systems in production facilities, such as an (obligatory) HACCP system, may play 
an important role in the reduction of food safety risks. 

The private sector may also require criteria and quality standards from their suppliers, not 
based on official standards. These non-official requirements are meant to further strengthen the 
confidence of consumers. In responding to the demands of consumers, retailers and their global 
suppliers have created and implemented a scries of sector specific farm certification standards in 
the EUREPGAP quality schemes. The aim is to ensure integrity, transparency and harmonization 
of global agricultural standards. This includes the requirements for safe and high quality food, 
respect for workers’ health, safety and welfare, and environmental and animal welfare issues. 

7b) The International Standardization Organization (ISO) 

Regulation 882/2004 states that the frequency of official controls should be regular and 
proportionate to the risk, taking into account the results of the checks carried out by feed and food 
business operators under HACCP based control programmes or Quality Assurance Programmes, 
where these are designed to meet requirements of feed and food law. At present ISO is working 
on a specific standard on food safety management system (ISO 22.000). This international 
standard specifies requirements for a food safety management system in the food chain where an 
organization needs to demonstrate its ability to control food safety hazards in order to consistently 
provide safe final products. These both meet agreed customer and applicable regulatory food 
safety requirements, and aim to enhance customer satisfaction through the effective control of 
food safety hazards, including processes for updating the system. This international standard 
specifics requirements to enable an organization to: 

• plan, design, implement, operate, maintain and update a food safety management system 
aimed at providing final products that, according to their intended use, will ensure that the 
food, when eaten, is safe for the consumer; 

• evaluate and assess customer requirements and demonstrate conformity with those 
mutually agreed customer requirements that relate to food safety; 

• demonstrate effective communication with customers and other interested parties across 
the food chain; 

• demonstrate conformity with applicable regulatory requirements as regards food safety; 

• assure that it complies with its slated food safety policy; 

• demonstrate such compliance to other interested parties; 

• seek certification or registration of its food safety management system by an external 
organization. 

All requirements of this international standard are generic and intended to be applicable to 
all organizations wishing to design and implement an effective food safety management system, 
regardless of type, size and product provided. This includes organizations directly involved in one 
or more steps of the food chain (for example, but not limited to feed producers, farmers, producers 
of ingredients, food producers, retailers, food services, catering services, organizations providing 
cleaning, transportation, storage and distribution services) and other organizations indirectly 
involved with the food chain (such as suppliers of equipment, cleaning agents and packaging 
material and other food contact material). ISO 22000 follows the structure and approach of ISO 
9001 on quality management and integrates this with food safety on the basis of HACCP. 
developed by the Codex Alimentarius Commission. 
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7c) Verification of delegated control activities 

In premises where adequate and effective control systems exist, the frequency of official 
inspections may be diminished. Private control systems, like certification bodies, may help the 
competent authorities to perform their control tasks. However, it is important that the competent 
authorities actively verify the quality of those organizations and their activities. The Regulation 
gives the possibility that competent authorities delegate tasks to external control bodies under 
strict conditions. The main restrictions include: 

• external control bodies cannot impose sanctions, which means that in case a control body 
finds non-compliance they should warn the competent authority; 

• external control bodies should carry out their tasks in line with the description and 
conditions laid down; 

• external control bodies should have the expertise, equipment and infrastructure required to 
carry out the tasks delegated to them; 

• external control bodies should have sufficient numbers of suitably qualified and 
experienced staff; 

• external control bodies should be impartial and free from any conflict of interest as 
regards the exercise of the tasks delegated to them; 

• external control bodies should work and be accredited in accordance with European 
Standard EN 45004 "General criteria for the operation of various types of bodies 
performing inspection"; 

• there should be efficient and effective co-ordination between the delegating competent 
authority and external control bodies. 

Competent authorities that delegate tasks to external control bodies are obliged to 
organize audits. When repeated non-compliance is found and external control bodies fail to take 
appropriate and timely remedial action their tasks will be withdrawn without delay. 

8. The European Food Safety Authority 

Following a series of food safety crises in the 1990s (e.g. BSE, dioxins) which 
undermined consumer confidence, the European Union concluded that it needed to establish a 
new scientific body charged with providing independent and objective advice on food safety 
issues associated with the food chain. Its primary objective as set out in the White Paper on Food 
Safety would be to: "... contribute to a high level of consumer health protection in the area of 
food safety, through which consumer confidence can be restored and maintained". After the 
publication of the General Food Law this resulted in the establishment of the European Food 
Safety Authority (EFSA). 

Set up provisionally in Brussels in 2002, EFSA provides independent scientific advice on 
all matters linked to food and feed safety - including animal health and welfare and plant 
protection - and provides scientific advice on nutrition in relation to Community legislation. The 
Authority communicates to the public in an open and transparent way on all matters within its 
remit. EFSAs risk assessments provide risk managers (consisting of EU institutions with political 
accountability, i.e. European Commission, European Parliament and Council) with a sound 
scientific basis for defining policy-driven legislative or regulatory measures required to ensure a 
high level of consumer protection with regards to food safety. 

EFSA was bom from Parliament and Council regulation (EC) No 178/2002 of 28 January 
2002. The new Authority quickly found its feet, organizing its first Management Board meeting 
nine months later. Shortly afterwards it nominated its first Executive Director and created the 
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Advisory Forum, made up of representatives from food safety bodies in the EU Member States. 
Momentum grew in 2003 as EFSA developed into a fully-fledged independent European Union 
agency. EFSA truly opened for business in May with the establishment of its Scientific 
Committee and Panels. World-class scientists from all over Europe were appointed to eight 
Panels, covering everything from food additives to animal health, and to a Scientific Committee 
with oversight of these panels. 

In July 2003 a Chair of the Scientific Committee, a Deputy Director General, a Director of 
Science and a Director of Communications were appointed; the first scientific opinion related to 
GMOs was published. By December last year, the Authority employed around 70 people and 
already had over 120 registered scientific questions with confirmed deadlines to address in its 
working programme. 

Staff numbers are expected to double during 2004, as EFSA continues to expand and 
prepares to establish itself permanently in Parma, Italy. Overall capacity building will continue, 
enabling the Authority to meet working programme commitments including the significant 
expansion of both its scientific and communications activities as well as the development of its 
institutional, stakeholder and international relations. 

EFSA is now dealing principally with requests for risk assessments from the European 
Commission and plans to take on a wider brief from other European institutions in the near future. 
Notwithstanding the important needs of its key customers, EFSA is already undertaking its own 
work in order to look ahead and address broader issues of importance to its mandate. For example, 
through such “self-tasking”, the Authority's Scientific Committee has initiated work in relation to 
the identification of emerging food safety issues. Website: http://efsa.eu.int/ 

9. Future developments 

The European Union will review and further elaborate the legislation mentioned in the 
White Paper in the field of animal feed, animal health and zoonoses, animal by-products, 
contaminants and additives, labelling, pesticides, healthy food, plant reproduction materials and 
international relations. 

International agreements, such as SPS and TBT, and standards and guidelines of 
international organizations, like Codex Alimentarius, the World Organization for Animal Health 
(OIE) and the International Plant Protection Convention, will continue to have impact on policy 
processes in the European Union. 

The European Union will develop a more harmonized approach to verify the effectiveness 
of the official controls in the EU as well in third countries. 

In special cases, direct controls and inspections of food performed by Governmental 
bodies, may evolve to Governmental supervision over accredited control bodies. In the further 
development of food chain control, process control systems will further improve and checks of 
final products will lose importance, although not entirely. 

10. Conclusions 

I . Food operators are entirely responsible for the quality and safety of the food they produce 

and provide to consumer markets. Food safety legislation and control are meant to impose 

this responsibility and to verify that all policy conditions are adequately met; 
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2 . Food safety legislation in the European Union Member States is largely harmonized under 
Community law. A new policy approach has been introduced after food scares in the 
1990s. It is based on risk analysis and complies with principles of the SPS Agreement of 
WTO. Therefore it is closely connected to the standards, guidelines and recommendations 
developed by the Codex Alimcntarius Commission; 

3. The harmonization process has strongly reduced the former policy differences between 
individual Member States and contributed to higher transparency of the European Union 
importation system and consumer markets. Control procedures and sanctions however, 
have not yet been fully harmonized; 

4. Harmonization of food control in the EU is based on specific criteria and not on control 
structures. There should be one specific template for an official control structure, which 
takes into account a country’s historical backgrounds and economic circumstances. 
Official controls should be fitted to the national food safety framework; 

5. Imported goods have to comply with the internal EU standards. Exporting countries with 
well-organized official control structures will meet the EU requirements more easily than 
countries without it; 

6. For developing countries and economies-in-transition technical assistance and capacity 
building in the field of food legislation and control are valuable tools to enhance the 
international trade of safe and wholesome food products. 
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Agenda Item 4.3 GF 02/6 

SECOND FAO/WHO GLOBAL FORUM OF FOOD SAFETY REGULATORS 
Bangkok, Thailand, 12-14 October 2004 


Training personnel of official food safety control services 

( Prepared by the Ministry of Agriculture, Food, Fisheries and Rural Affairs 
- National School of Veterinary Services, France) 


I. Introduction 

Vocational training is not an objective per se but a tool for policy implementation in a 
given administrative and juridical framework. The context determines needs, constraints and 
solutions. 

Any focus on the training of personnel in the food safety control services of different 
countries of the world requires an insight into their operational context and key developments. 
The organizational structures and areas of competence of these services are also decisive in 
determining training responses. We need to go beyond national particularities and discern 
elements of common interest in order to describe the existing situation and. above all. in order to 
fuel thought to the future. 

The international standards of the Codex Alimentarius and OIE 1 . which have served as the 
WTO' framework of reference since 1995, have converging provisions on the quality of official 
control and inspection services and on the status, competence and training of personnel, especially 
regarding official certification’. These texts are cited more in terms of objectives to be reached 
than means to be implemented. 

For the purposes of this paper, official food safety control is defined as all the operations 
conducted by official services set up to verify and guarantee the conformity of food products with 
established standards in order to prevent risks to public health. It covers food produced and 
marketed domestically, as well food imported or intended for export (health certification). It 
covers all phases of production, processing, storage, transport, sale and final consumption. It 
comprises numerous operations, including inspection, verification of records, sampling, 
laboratory analysis, control of staff hygiene, audits and the checking of self-policing systems. 
Laboratories are not themselves covered because of the highly specific nature of issues relating to 
competence of laboratory staff. 

A large number of structures are in some way involved in a field as complex as the control 
of food safety. For purposes of simplification, this paper will only deal with specialized food 
safety services, such as veterinary services, although a similar approach can be deduced by 
analogy for other services. 


World Organization for Animal Hcalth/Intcmational Office of Epizootics 
: World Trade Organization 

5 Cf. Codex Alimentarius. Guidelines CAC/GL N” 26 (&24 el seq., &43, &47, Annex), CAC/GL N° 34 
(Annex) - OIE: Terrestrial animal health code (Chapter 1.3.3: Evaluation of veterinary services) 
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The tendency in food safety is to have measures covering the whole production and 
distribution chain: "from farm to fork" or from upstream (animal feed, veterinary drugs and 
phytosanitary products) to downstream (the consumer). This review only looks at services relating 
to food itself - from the time of harvest for crops and the moment of slaughter for animals, when 
food safety services are not organized holistically. 

II. International And Societal Context: Basic Developments 

Food safety concerns have intensified throughout the world in the past 15 years. The 
operational context of control services has undergone and is undergoing profound change in a 
framework of greater international connectivity. The following elements can impact strongly on 
training needs or policies: 

( 1 ) Increased media and consumer awareness, linked in particular to highly publicized cases of 
food contamination or crisis in developed countries and the emergence of new worrying 
phenomena (bovine spongiform encephalopathy, genetically modified organisms, dioxins...). 

(2) The globalized impact of health issues because of increased trade, the complexity of 
production and distribution channels, the spread of non traditional consumption practices... 

(3) The lowering of customs barriers and the resulting implications of safety obstacles to trade, 
especially with the opening of certain national markets to hitherto non-competitive imported 
products. 

(4) The increasing harmonization of international requirements since the WTO SPS and TBT 1 
agreements came into effect. This principle of harmonization encourages countries to adopt 
national measures that mirror international standards, such as those of the Codex Alimentarius or 
the World Organization for Animal Health. 

(5) The tightening of health standards in the North which raises international requirements: 

- the refocusing of safety control methods and traditional examination of the finished 
product (with the discard of sub-quality products) towards preventive management 
through control of the production process (in particular the HACCP 5 method); 

- the blanket application of safety to the whole production chain, "from farm to table" 
(cf. BSE, mycotoxins. salmonella, residues and contaminants...); 

- the transfer of primary responsibility for product safety to producers, with the State 
exercising second-level control. 

(6) New interest in the role of end consumers, both as individuals and as a political force, 
through their associations and the media. 

(7) The increasingly complex role of scientists because of the documented approach to risk 
analysis, the appropriation of scientific debate in trade disputes, media attention and more 
frequent application of the precautionary principle. 

(8) The heavy impact of these developments on the developing and least developed countries, 
that for a long time, understandably, viewed food safety as a concern of the developed countries 
and of secondary importance to their economic and public health priorities (widespread 


Agreement on Sanitary and Phytosanitary Measures - Agreement on Technical Barriers to Trade. 
Hazard Analysis Critical Control Point 
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epidemics, water). Concern for their food self-sufficiency had emphasized the importance of 
upstream production (animal and plant health) with the health control of foods of animal origin 
limited almost exclusively to post-slaughter inspection at the abattoir. These countries are now 
faced, internally, with (i) a change in production and consumption patterns (rural migration, rapid 
urbanization, food consumption outside the home...) representing a break from ancestral culinary 
traditions (cooking, drying...); (ii) the arrival on the market of imported products hitherto non- 
competitive because of tariff barriers...; (iii) poorly structured or indeed totally disjointed 
production and distribution channels, with poorly educated operators; (iv) and, at the same time, a 
number of highly qualified operators adopting modern techniques and employing personnel 
trained overseas (multinationals, export companies, the tourism sector, large retail outlets). 

III. Administrative Organization: The framework of action 

The competences that need to be developed among control staff are determined by the 
objectives, mandate and organization of the service concerned. 

The way food safety control services are organized varies widely between countries and 
many different structures are in some manner involved. Different organizational possibilities and 
the combination of options will determine training needs. 

( 1 ) The degree of vertical integration: 

- either the same service carries out integrated control of the whole food production 
chain (within a ministry or agency). In practice, such integration is often incomplete, 
not covering all stages 6 or all products’; 

- or responsibilities are separated between upstream (primary production: animal health, 
crop protection) and downstream (processing), with the division at the slaughterhouse 
or harvest level. 

Many countries have recently reorganized their administrations to have a single structure 
controlling the whole food chain. 8 

(2) The administrative configuration: 

- centralized States, whose field services arc devolved from the central administration, 
have a single chain of command; 

- in a majority of federal or decentralized States, control is exercised by administrative 
subdivisions, sometimes at different levels (states, regions, districts, municipalities, . .), 
with or without hierarchical link between the central State and the territorial echelons, 
with or without vertical and horizontal coordination; they can also have significant 
regulatory and/or budgetary autonomy; 

- in contrast, some decentralized States maintain central or federal responsibility for 
food safety. 

(3) Coordination is organized very differently, whether between ministries over the same 
territory or between different territorial levels. It might be non-existent, informal or 
institutionalized (cooperation protocols, institutional lead agency...). 


The control of sales outlets is often the responsibility of a different administration. 

Crops and fishery and aquaculture products might he the responsibility of a different structure. 

For example: Austria (2002), Belgium (2003). Bolivia (2000). Canada (1997). Spain. Netherlands. 
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(4) The delegation of selected control: control is seen as a prerogative of the central authority 
and is usually exercised as such by the administration (more rarely, by independent public 
agencies). Some countries, however, delegate selected control to private structures that are 
formally recognized by the administration. 

(5) The distribution of responsibilities: under the traditional approach, responsibility for 
product safety is borne by the official services exercising first-level control over the finished 
product and, perhaps, production conditions. This continues to be the approach in many countries, 
at least for the domestic market. 

At an intermediary level, operators are responsible for the quality of the products they 
market, with first-level control remaining in the hands of the official services. 

Finally, the present trend is towards a division of responsibilities among: (i) operators 
responsible for the safety of their products and required to employ preventive measures, notably 
HACCP related; (ii) public authorities exercising second-level control and checking the measures 
taken by the operators; (iii) even consumers, given the importance of the post-purchase phases 
(conservation and preparation) for the maintenance of food safety. 

All intermediary situations exist in reality and changes on the ground can only be 
introduced progressively. 

(6) The above points to the following areas of frequent vulnerability: 

- intervention at the limits of responsibility of different services 
(upstream/downstream): 

- overlapping of service jurisdiction, all the more noticeable with a vague juridical 
framework: 

- the absence of a culture of collaboration among services; 

- the decentralization of control (except with highly organized collaboration) because 
of: 

• significant divergences between regions in terms of strategy, interpretation, 
density and quality of control, and in terms of training and culture of control 
agents; 

• the influence of local politics, especially where control agents and particularly 
supervisory staff are appointed by the local authorities; 

• divergences between local and national priorities; 

• difficulty in coordinating actions involving several adjacent subdivisions; 

• inadequate feedback to the central level. 

IV. Control Staff 

The control services employ different categories of staff. The terminology employed and 
the corresponding levels of training and responsibility vary enormously among countries. 

For purposes of simplicity, there are two broad categories of staff or agent: 

- officers, veterinary doctors (very widely represented, especially in the veterinary 
services), experts (in livestock production, fisheries, food processing, public health), 
microbiologists, chemists, jurists and, more rarely, doctors: 
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- support staff, technical agents and inspectors or other field agents with extremely 
diverse levels of education, sometimes very numerous, sometimes very few, 
depending on the country; some hold intermediary responsibilities. 

Some of the characteristics of status of these agents impact on training policy. 

Status and recruitment 

Control agents are usually civil servants (or the equivalent with indefinite contracts), in 
application of the principle of independence of public service from political or economic pressure. 
However, in some countries supervisory staff arc contracted privately, in which case their 
appointment and retention depends on the political authority. Recruitment in the decentralized 
States is often at regional or local level for the technical agents (civil servants), and sometimes 
also for the supervisory staff. Elsewhere, many countries employ part-time freelancers to make up 
control staff numbers, particularly for slaughterhouse inspection (veterinarians). But these do not 
represent the backbone of the system, even though there are countries where a majority of agents 
are employed on a part-time basis, with the attendant risks of conflict of interest. 

Mobility and career development 

Under certain systems, thematic and/or geographical mobility is possible, encouraged or 
even mandatory for promotion, especially for supervisory staff. This is facilitated under national 
recruitment systems and in services with broad responsibilities. It is a factor of motivation, 
fostering the harmonization of practices and coordination. In contrast, the possibilities of mobility 
are few or indeed nil in systems that are based on local recruitment and in services that have very 
narrow remits. Although these foster stability and capitalization of know-how, they nevertheless 
incur the risk of lethargy, demotivation and indeed collusion. Finally, the extensive random 
mobility that takes place in certain countries with the occurrence of political change is clearly a 
destabilizing element for control staff and services. 

V. Forms of Training 

V.l Prior and post-rccruitmcnt initial training 

Prior initial training designates the level required for recruitment. Post-recruitment or 
occupational initial training is training provided by the employer before taking up duties. 

a) Supervisory staff 

Prior training 

All countries require a certificate of higher education for entry at supervisory level 
(generally BAC’ + 5 or 6). Candidates have thus acquired a good general scientific base at 
university level. In most cases, this qualification is sufficient for recruitment, although some 
professional experience in the private sector is sometimes also required. 

However, deficiencies are often noted, undermined effective performance in the official 
services. 


BAC: High-school diploma 
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For example, veterinarians trained as clinicians and pathologists have a very diverse 
understanding of food hygiene. Some universities provide advanced education in this area while 
others barely touch upon the subject. Disparity between countries is sometimes compounded by 
differences between universities within the same country, or between veterinarians trained abroad 
in different countries. To overcome this, some countries have made it mandatory that applicants 
should have attend selected veterinary university courses to be eligible for public service or to 
qualify for higher posts. Others resort to post-recruitment training. 

Post-recruitment training 

This training, which is organized and paid for by the employer, is intended to supplement 
prior scientific training with the specific technical and administrative expertise that is required for 
public service in the food safety sector. 

This form of training is unknown in many countries, where learning occurs on-the-job. 
Some services run short training sessions, lasting a few days to a few weeks, to present the central 
administrations and outline the legal dimension. The practice of setting a 6, 12 or 24 month 
probationary period before job confirmation is frequent, with or without associated short training, 
and sometimes with tutoring. 

There appear to be very few countries that provide long-term post-recruitment training for 
their civil servants. In France, veterinary officials in the veterinary services have been trained in 
the specialized post-graduate National School of Veterinary Services (ENSV) since 1973. This 
training, open to foreigners, lasts one to two years and covers technical aspects (HACCP. 
environment, epidemiology, quality assurance), administrative matters (law, economics, 
international politics) and management. It prepares the ground for a range of appointments. 

Such training meets the requirements of a new regulation adopted in 2004, governing the 
recruitment of official veterinarians. These have to pass an examination on a wide range of 
technical and administrative subjects (the actual training modalities are left for the Member States 
to decide) and have received 200 hours of tutored practical training. 

b) Support staff 

The differences in approach to supervisory staff also apply to support staff, depending on 
the administrative culture of each country. 

Prior training 

This varies considerably: from recruitment with a university diploma (BAC+2), to a high- 
school diploma (BAC), to no initial qualification. Assigned responsibilities also vary. Some 
countries have job specifications for public posts which help determine the "appropriate training" 
for each individual post. 

Post-recruitment occupational training 

Post-recruitmcnt training is far more common for this category of staff and generally 
focuses on a specific area of control (c.g. inspection at slaughterhouse). It rarely covers all 
potential fields of assignment. 
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The European Union's new regulation specifies that these agents should receive 600 hours 
of theoretical training (the programme is given) and 300 hours of practical training before sitting 
the qualifying examination. The duration of training will be increased to 1400 hours in 2010. 

V. 2 Staff development training 

Staff development or intermittent training serves to keep agents abreast of technical or 
administrative developments or to enable their career advancement. 

It does not exist in many countries, especially developing countries. At most, ad hoc 
training modules arc included in bilateral or international cooperation programmes. 

When such training is organized, the basic format is generally a session lasting a few days 
and focusing on a specific occupational theme. 

The perception of staff development varies considerably. Some countries include it in a 
global policy of institutional training, with annual or even multi-annual programming organized 
by the employer ministry. The training sessions are either organized directly by the administration 
or commissioned from universities, specialist schools or vocational associations, following 
tailored specifications. This approach, which is easier to adopt in a centralized Slate, also exists in 
a number of decentralized States which view the training of staff in administrative subdivisions as 
an instrument of guidance and coherence. 

This training often occurs in a less coordinated manner, especially when responding to 
market forces and the logic of supply. The sessions, paid by the employer or the staff themselves, 
are organized by universities or laboratories. However, they do not always convey the institutional 
line-of-thinking and might sometimes transmit divergent messages. 

In the decentralized States, each administrative subdivision often designs its own actions 
based on its own policy, without vertical or horizontal harmonization. 

Participation in training courses organized by other countries or in training at international 
level is an intrinsic ingredient of training policy of certain countries, especially in small countries 
that depend on the availability of training in their neighbouring countries. 

Staff development training can be optional and free of charge to the agent, and might even 
represent a right rather than a duty. On the other hand, it is sometimes mandatory, even if only in 
principle, for certain courses, with a minimum number of days of training required each year and 
even a system of points to be accumulated over a given period. It might also be required for 
access to certain jobs. 

The employer generally covers the cost, although some systems require the staff to pay for 
all or part of the mandatory training. 

VI. Considerations 

All the above points have a direct or indirect bearing on training policy: the general 
context, the organization of the different services, the status, mobility and conditions of 
recruitment. 
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Observation. The focus here is on the training of supervisory staff, unless specified otherwise, 
because their higher responsibilities and mobility make them a more complex group. The situation 
for other staff can be deduced by analogy. 

Limits 


The training of food safety controllers occurs in a determined political, economic, social, 
institutional, financial and juridical context. It cannot make up for inadequacies of infrastructure 
(slaughterhouses, laboratories), of personnel, of resources (vehicles and fuel, thermometers, 
computers...) or of funds, nor can it mitigate the constraints of a given political or territorial 
structure. Any consideration needs to take these limits into account, especially when setting the 
thematic and organizational priorities and planning the way forward. 

Some prerequisites seem however essential, especially a demonstrated political will, a 
structured juridical framework (including the distribution of responsibilities among services, the 
powers given the controller, etc.), available and updated documentation and standards, and a clear 
institutional policy to be conveyed (training transmits, but does not generate, knowledge). 

Objectives 

The primary objective of training is to enable staff to acquire the knowledge, tools and 
"soft skills" (self-management skills) needed to carry out their missions in their respective service 
of assignment. 

The impact of training can however also be perceived on another level. 

If properly directed, training is a service management tool. It is the prime vector for the 
transmittal of values and a shared culture and for the capitalization of know-how. It should aim to 
standardize practices and have these develop uniformly. By fostering mutual understanding and a 
common perception of inherent implications, training facilitates exchange between the central 
administration and its territorial services or subdivisions. It helps decompartmentalize the action 
of individual services. Key features include post-recruitment training, workshops for the exchange 
of practices, the mixing of staff development audiences (services, ministries...) and of training 
facilitators (speakers), etc. 

Training is also an excellent tool for human resources management. The primary 
objective is to provide staff with the wherewithal for effective, appropriate and thus worthwhile 
action. Providing cost-free training or making training mandatory (especially for target courses) 
arc fundamental decisions. Consultation and needs analysis will be arranged to secure staff input. 
Training can be taken into consideration for promotion, remuneration, mobility. . . . 

Training opportunities 

In summary terms, two types of knowledge need to be transmitted" 1 : 

- the scientific and technical knowledge of a veterinarian or expert for example, which 
might need to be completed or strengthened; 

- professional know-how relating to specific areas of public control (law, economics, 
international affairs, inspection procedures...). 


Without ignoring their importance, management and non-specific personal skills are not addressed. 
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These two types of knowledge can be acquired through three principal routes (section V): 
prior initial training, post-recruitment training and staff development training. 

Scientific and technical knowledge 

In theory, the employer can set the level required for recruitment. For example, the 
employer can insist that applicants have attended a specific veterinary university course, where 
such a course exist. There is also leverage on the content of university training in the form of 
international recognition of its diplomas. 

In practice, recruitment is influenced by the university teaching available and by the 
attraction of government service to young graduates. In most countries, shortcomings noted at 
recruitment point to a need for supplementary training. 

A number of solutions can then be envisaged, depending on the context. The first 
requisite is that staff should have the scientific background to thoroughly grasp the issue of food 
safety and sanitary production. Veterinarians can be relatively easily trained in the safety of 
animal-based foods because of their initial training in animal husbandry, anatomy, pathology, 
physiology, microbiology... 

Post-recruitment training is the most common way of bringing staff up to the required 
level. Ideally, this should be sufficiently long to permit field training in consolidation of the 
theoretical instruction. The further training can focus on a specific field or type of food if the 
position to be filled is known. 

Specialized training for public officials 

Public officials need to have administrative and soft skills in addition to their technical 
training. These refer to civil, administrative and penal law, economics, finance, national and 
international public policy. 

A period of training close to recruitment offers a number of advantages in terms of 
effectiveness and the moulding of professional identity. If sufficiently long, such training provides 
supplementary tools and indicators, instils a service-wide culture and facilitates subsequent 
mobility and refresher training. If short, it will target skills of immediate necessity. The limit is of 
course the cost to the administration, regardless of whether the new recruits are paid or not during 
their training. 

Staff development training 

Refresher training has become essential in an environment of constant scientific, 
technical, regulatory, international and other development. 

The traditional concept of staff development is gradually adopting the notion of lifelong 
learning. Training acquired at the start of professional life will not be sufficient to perform 
effectively throughout a career because of knowledge and occupational developments. Training is 
thus conceived, from the very outset, as requiring further input during the course of a professional 
career. 


In practice, this training is often along traditional lines, with short, target-specific sessions 
and rarely any diploma. When there is a need for, or emphasis on, more substantial staff 
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development training, this will be based not only on new requirements, but also on the previous 
training of staff so that their basic competence can be brought up to date. 

Organization 

Training structures 

Adult training has special characteristics. Beyond conveying an academic or institutional 
message, the theory needs to be followed up with practice if there is to a long-term impact on 
performance. This means taking staff expectations into account as well as employer needs. The 
training can be entrusted to a specialized body which will be in a better position to accommodate 
the demands of both parties. The employer will define the benchmark competence (the skills 
needed) while the training body will translate these into an appropriate instruction programme 
(the learning needed to acquire the skills). 

Formal recognition of acquired competence (diploma) can be envisaged if the training is 
sufficiently long. 

Training facilitators 

Whether initial training or staff development, and whether organized by an administration, 
a university or a public administration school, it is very enriching to have a variety of course 
facilitators: lecturers in life sciences (veterinarians, technologists, hygienists, toxicologists, 
nutritionists, biochemists...), in law, economics, management, social sciences; representatives of 
administrations (the umbrella ministry, but also from the ministry of justice, trade, finance, the 
interior...); researchers; private operators... 

Training trainers within the control service, who will be expected to give regular training, 
will help to spread the training sessions. The trainers will be selected for their specialist skill and 
their motivation and will receive instruction in face-to-face training. They will need to use 
standard materials so that the training message can be coherent (transparencies, slides, trainer 
manual, course book...). 

Workshops on the exchange of practices on a given topic (e.g. crisis management) serve 
to build upon knowledge gained and enrich experience. 

Training on the ground 

In most cases, staff are only trained for their new post through actual on-the-job exposure. 
Such empirical training risks perpetuating bad habits, mistakes, compartmentalization and 
divergent approaches among services. It is worst in those small services, especially in developing 
countries, where a single poorly trained and inadequately equipped official is assigned to a remote 
region; he or she would have benefited from advanced training to deal with the host of tasks and 
responsibilities that go with the job. . . 

Minimal acculturation can be acquired by spending time in a reference service, especially 
in the central administration. 

Tutoring is another way of training new staff. Tutors should be volunteers and if possible 
selected from outside the service hierarchy (perhaps from another service) and need to be 
specially trained. 
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Where veterinary or other officers are responsible for providing initial or further training 
to their support staff (after having themselves been trained), it is important that this should be 
properly structured. The constraints lie in the absence of trainer training and in the inability of 
trainers to step back into the wider picture. 

Materials - remote training 

Training materials are clearly essential, whether for self-instruction or for in-person 
training. Many developments are expected from information and communication technologies 
(ICTs), although their actual content will have to be carefully designed. Remote training does not 
usually exempt in-person training. One current problem that developing countries face is the 
availability and fragility of computer equipment. 

Nor should traditional printed materials be neglected, especially for officers used to self- 
instruction (normative texts, explanatory notes, books). 

There will need to be complementarity between traditional techniques and new ICTs. 
Sharing of training 

Training is relatively costly, whether for a restricted audience or for broader 
dissemination. Hence the importance of rational decisions, the search for leverage, the dispersal of 
delivery... Several options have been considered above (trainer training, hierarchical training, 
tutoring, new ICTs, participation in training organized by other countries...). 

The supranational organization of training is another possibility. This might be: 

- the organization, by a national structure, of training for an international audience; 

- the networking of national structures, with a distribution of disciplines, exchanges 
between facilitators, etc; 

- the most successful approach, the joint organization of training for a group of 
countries or a region. 

A regional approach to food security training has been considered by the countries of sub- 
Saharan Africa and donors. This approach, which is mirrors the creation of common regional 
markets, is sustainable in nature as removed from the influence of national political change. The 
eventual creation of a regional body of food safety veterinary inspectors in the WAEMU" is a 
case in point. The Inter-State School of Veterinary Sciences and Medicine in Dakar (E1SMV) 
already provides initial training for veterinarians of the region. 

Observation : The developing countries sometimes have to cope with an alarming lack of 
resources, while most services exercise first-level control. Even though application of the 
academic HACCP approach does not correspond to traditional practices, using the rationale of the 
HACCP to identify priority problems and effective solutions can produce results - provided staff 
are properly trained and there is an appropriate regulatory framework. This would provide a 
methodology that applies to two major dimensions of food safety regulation, which are sometimes 
quite distinct in the developing countries: on the one hand, the economic impact, especially in the 
framework of international trade; and on the other, public health, especially at local or regional 
level. Such consideration and any resulting innovative training would no doubt be best handled at 
the supranational level. 


WAEMU: West African Economic and Monetary Union 
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Topic areas 

The fields of expertise relating to food safety vary extensively. Training topics will need 
to be selected through multi-factor analysis, including, for initial post-recruitment training, the 
economic context, existing legislation (for example, first or second level controls), possible 
subsequent assignments, starting level, expected professional competence (occupational 
benchmark) and available training resources. A similar approach applies to staff development 
training, with the inclusion of possible multi-annual planning. 

Targeted expertise will depend on individual situations: 

- command, for tools and know-how needed for assigned missions; 

- knowledge, for technical elements not used in everyday practice but where intelligible 
discourse is required with highly qualified operators or colleagues; 

- awareness, for the more general elements. 

For example, a field inspector will need to be able to draw up a report, whereas a worker 
at the central administration will only need a basic knowledge or even awareness. Similarly, an 
international negotiator will need to be well versed in the SPS agreement (i.e. have command) 
while a field inspector will only have to be aware of its existence. 

Selected examples In wax of indication : 

Technical knowledge (perhaps focused on a specific line or phase of production): 

- basic scientific training in life sciences, including general microbiology, 
biochemistry... 

agrifood technologies 

risks associated with foods, food microbiology, general food hygiene, physical and 
chemical contaminants 

Depending on the situation and country or region: 

new technologies, new forms of production, conservation or consumption, new 
products (especially imported) and associated risks 

emerging risks and their management ( mycotoxins , BSE. dairy production in hot 
countries, pesticides and leafy vegetables...) 

- integrated approach to risk throughout the fttod chain 
HACCP and its inspection procedures 

risk analysis (in line with Codex Alimentarius) 
etc. 

Administrative knowledge: 

law applied to the public sector (administrative, civil, penal law) 

quality assurance in the control services 

inspection methodology - programming of controls... 

international (regional and world) context, existing agreements and implications for 
the country... 

economics of agrifood production, agricultural policy 

- public finance 

Soft skills: 

the inspection function and relations with operators 

human resource management, management, foreign languages (non specific) 
communication, relations with the media, with consumers 
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• crisis prevention and management 

sociology of food - relationship between citizens and their food 

VI. Conclusion 

Except in extreme cases, the value of a structure resides primarily in its staff. Investing in 
human resources and especially in initial training and staff development is the foundation of 
management of a control service. 

Training is a means of achieving the objectives assigned a structure or control system. It is 
closely linked to the context and especially the financial constraints. Thus, while general 
guidelines can be traced in absolute terms (for example, lengthy post-recruitment training), these 
are often illusory as too costly, especially in developing countries. There is no universal answer, 
only lines of action and solutions tailored to each national or regional situation. 

One prominent feature of food security is the global context which, since the rupture from 
the entry into effect of the WTO agreements, has tended to align approaches (professional 
accountability, HACCP, second-level controls, etc.) and thus to create common concerns. Shared 
training needs could encourage exchanges, even the introduction of innovative solutions at 
supranational level. 

The developing and least developed countries are particularly vulnerable in the areas of 
public health and thus food safety: sanitary and climatic conditions combine with traditions and a 
lack of resources and qualified personnel. Such characteristics need to be taken into account in the 
context of globalization of trade. With regard to training, this is where there is even more call to 
start from concrete requirements on the ground and to respect cultural norms, if there is to be a 
lasting tangible impact. 

Many countries rely on skills gained during initial training for their official controls, but 
these do not always seem commensurate with the task at hand. Knowledge-based training is easier 
to organize and therefore more frequently organized, while training in the hard and soft skills is 
more difficult to design. To be effective, such training needs to adopt a particular format and to be 
spread over an appropriate period of time. There would appear to be few experiences in this 
regard. 

Reference material and bibliography available from the author. 
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Agenda Item 4.4 


GF 02/7 


Second FAOAVHO Global Forum for Food Safety Regulators 

Bangkok , Thailand, 12-14 October 2004 


HOW OFFICIAL SERVICES FOSTER AND ENFORCE THE IMPLEMENTATION OF 
HACCP 1 BY INDUSTRY AND TRADE 

(Prepared by Sirilak Suwanrangsi 2 and Suwimon Keerativiriyaporn \ Thailand) 


1. Introduction and Background on HACCP Implementation 

HACCP is a systematic and preventive approach to achieve food safety standards. 
Originally developed in the United States to guarantee the safety of astronauts' food in space. 
HACCP is now being adopted worldwide as a scientific, systematic and effective approach to 
enhance food safety. Internationally, it is recognized that the application of the HACCP system to 
food production and preparation has clear benefits, including the potential of enhancing food 
safety and preventing many cases of food-borne diseases. 

HACCP is becoming the international norm for food safety assurance. Regulatory food 
control authorities in many countries require HACCP implementation by food processing 
industries to ensure hygienic practices and safe products. This system has been adopted by many 
countries around the world and is mandatory in some countries. The requirements apply to various 
sectors in the food supply chain including domestic, exported and imported food products. The 
European Union and Japan require HACCP for specific products. In addition, many multinational 
food distribution chains now require a working HACCP programme as a prerequisite for 
becoming an accepted supplier. 

Many Government agencies responsible for food safety control are shifting their agency's 
focus to prevention rather than inspection by encouraging the use of HACCP. Accordingly. 
HACCP based control programmes are increasingly adopted by food control agencies. 

Government programmes to enhance the application of HACCP in small scale food 
processing establishments and in domestic and export markets have been the key to success of 
HACCP implementation by the food industry. In addition, in many countries, industry has taken 
the lead in developing in-house HACCP programmes and hiring and training personnel who arc 
skilled in preventative quality control. 

The HACCP approach can be used by all segments of the food production continuum and 
can be tailored to any individual product or process line. The advantage of using the HACCP 
system lies in the constant control it provides over food safety in the processing plant, from 
receiving raw materials to shipping the final products. HACCP is now applied to milk, fresh 
fruits, pasteurized juice and vegetables as well as meat, poultry and seafood. 


Hazard Analysis and Critical Control Point 

Ms. Sirilak Suwanrangsi, Minister Counsellor (Agriculture), Office of Agricultural Affairs. Royal Thai 
Embassy Tokyo. Japan 

Ms. Suwimon Keerativiriyaporn, Director, Fish Inspection Center (Samutsakom). Fish Inspection and 
Quality Control Division, Department of Fisheries, Thailand. 
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In many cases, the move to introducing HACCP systems has been led by industry. The 
stimulus may have come from the firms themselves where, for enhancing food safety and/or 
quality or for market reasons, the decision was made to adopt HACCP. Food industries 
experienced in food safety management systems are more likely to appreciate the need to move to 
HACCP. Generally, they recognize the importance of HACCP in allowing them to gain access to 
domestic and foreign markets, to protect their reputation and to satisfy customer demand. 

2. Government role in HACCP implementation 

Governments in most countries play vital roles in promoting HACCP application through 
successful cooperation with all stakeholders in the food supply chain including industry 
associations, academia, individual processors and producers, suppliers of raw materials, exporters 
and importers. 

Government agencies have both a strategic role in the implementation of HACCP, as well 
as an operative role in organizing the effective and ongoing assessment of HACCP systems of the 
food industry. A key role of government agencies is to demonstrate leadership by promoting and 
facilitating the implementation of HACCP. The type of activities that government agencies need 
to consider have been described in other FAO and WHO documents . 4 ' 5 In summary, these could 
include the following: 

2.1 Commitment 

Government commitment is probably the single most important factor in the development 
and implementation of a successful HACCP initiative. In this respect, one of the most important 
tasks of governments is to raise the awareness of industry to the benefits of and need to introduce 
HACCP to produce safe food. To promote HACCP and secure the commitment of those involved, 
governments need to draw the attention of food enterprises to the following: the benefits achieved 
in rationalization of food safety management: risks inherent in certain foodstuffs or production 
processes: costs, including compensation costs resulting from production failure: and value of 
HACCP in safeguarding the enterprise’s image from any associated outbreaks and/or product 
recalls. 


2.2 Programme Requirements 

To promote and facilitate HACCP initiatives, governments may need to consider 
implementing mandatory measures, as appropriate. Countries that have established mandatory 
HACCP schemes for specific products include: Australia. Canada, Japan, USA and the European 
Union. In some countries, control authorities have developed voluntary schemes and then sought 
participation by individual firms. For example, the Thai Department of Fisheries has used 
voluntary HACCP programmes to enhance the food safety practices, standards and the process for 
approval of fishery products for export. Whether the programme is mandatory or voluntary, clear 
guidelines should be provided for uniform application and scientific integrity. 


WHO. HACCP: Introducing the Hazard Analysis and Critical Control Point System. WHO document 
WHO/FSF/FOS/97.2. Geneva. World Health Organization, 1997 (based on the Report of the WHO 
Consultation on Hazard Analysis Critical Control Point System: Concept and Application, with the 
participation of FAO. Geneva. 29-31 May 1995. WHO document WHO/FNU/FOS/95.7). 

FAO. The use of hazard analysis critical control point {HACCP) principles in food control. Report of 
an FAO Expert Technical Meeting. Vancouver. Canada. 12-16 December 1994. FAO Food and 
Nutrition Paper 58. Rome. Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. 1995. 
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2.3 Training 

Adequate training is important for overcoming barriers related to human resources in both 
government and industry. Governments need to take a leading role in training programmes. The 
support of academia and industry associations is vital. Training should include both industry 
employees and enforcement officials at different levels. 

2.4 Technical Support 

Industries, particularly those of small size, often lack the technical expertise required to 
implement HACCP and may therefore need external support. The capacity of governments and 
industry/trade associations and academia to provide adequate technical support is a critical factor 
in the successful implementation of HACCP. The type of technical support that could be offered 
by governments, academia or industry/trade associations may include: 

• Providing relevant, technical training with consideration given to the level of education, 
culture and language of managers and staff; 

• Facilitating the availability of appropriate, current, scientific support; 

■ Facilitating access to low cost analytical services; 

• Providing accessible, sector-specific general guidance to businesses, such as industry 
guides, templates, and generic HACCP plans; and 

■ Establishing and maintaining food-bome disease surveillance programmes and facilitating 
access to collected epidemiological data. 

2.5 Infrastructure and Facilities 

Implementation of HACCP may require improvements in the infrastructure and facilities, 
both within the community and in the business itself. In this regard, governments have a role and, 
in some instances, even an obligation to ensure that the appropriate infrastructure (electricity, 
roads, safe water supply, sewage facilities, etc) is in place and that environmental pollution is 
minimized. The major role of the government is to ensure sufficient infrastructure and the 
compliance of facilities with food hygiene requirements. 

2.6 Communications 

Inadequate communications between the government and businesses and between 
businesses can impede the introduction of HACCP. Government agencies have a duty to clearly 
communicate all health and safety standards, regulations, guidelines, and other requirements to 
the food industry. Communication strategies need to be part of any HACCP initiative. To ensure a 
common understanding, it is important to use consistent and accurate terminology, such as that 
contained in Codex documents. The use of appropriate and effective channels for communication 
is also important for effective communication. 

2.7 Evaluation 

Once established, the HACCP programme should be evaluated to assess cost- 
effectiveness, compliance with legislation (if appropriate), adherence to schedule and how 
improvements could be made. Governments play a crucial role in HACCP evaluation by ensuring 
that the programme meets food safety objectives and by seeking its further development and 
improvement. Governments also have a role in enhancing the programme evaluation for the 
industry (internal audits) and in advising on how improvements can be made. 
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The impact of HACCP initiatives on the enhancement of food safety can be measured 
directly (e.g. through data collected from programmes for surveillance of food-borne diseases or 
monitoring contamination of food) or indirectly (e.g. through data collected in industries on the 
results of auditing or inspection of design and implementation of HACCP). 

3. Fostering success of HACCP implementation 

Governments have multiple roles to play in food safety control systems. These include 
promoting, assisting and checking that manufacturers have appropriate control measures for 
potential hazards and properly maintaining their implementation. In some cases, industry may 
take the lead in HACCP application, especially in large companies and export oriented food 
businesses. 

It is of utmost importance that government authorities have the capabilities to perform the 
necessary tasks, especially when industry relies solely on the judgment of the regulatory 
authorities. Thus, governments have to re-organize the activities and work force to support the 
industry, particularly in the following areas: 

Organization management : To strengthen the workforce capabilities, personnel 
management should be addressed first. This may include increasing the number of staff and 
upgrading their competencies to carry out the jobs assigned. Assessors who have been familiar 
with traditional GMP inspections and are not able to shift to HACCP based assessment may have 
to limit their tasks to those related to GMPs. Many agencies have coped with the problem through 
recruitment and training of new employees. When recruitment is not possible, management of 
personnel should be given critical attention. 

Knowledge and skills: Food control agencies should ensure that assessors have sufficient 
knowledge of HACCP and of the relevant processing technology. The potential food safety 
hazards that are likely to occur must be controlled. Assessors should have sufficient knowledge 
and experience to identify hazards relevant to raw materials and processing technologies. Ability 
to determine appropriateness of the established control measures, which are directly linked to the 
HACCP requirements, is also vital. 

Training is therefore important to provide knowledge and experience to assessors. 
However, attention should be paid to the context and delivery technique of the courses, 
particularly for those who are new learners. Training should not only focus on obtaining 
theoretical understanding, but also practical skills and auditing skills, for example, the ability to 
seek evidence and evaluate findings. Proper training helps to maintain consistent performance of 
the assessors. 


Minimum training for assessors should include the following subjects: 

- Principles and application of HACCP; 

Food safety hazards and control measures; 

Prerequisites to HACCP; 

HACCP assessment: 

- Relevant processing technology; 

- National/intemational HACCP requirements. 
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While training their own workforces to enforce HACCP implementation, government 
agencies have been providing support to the industry in order to successfully implement the 
programme. Such support includes the following: 

3.1 Technical support 

Governments play a leading role in the provision of the following: 

Information package: In addition to laying down laws, requirements or rules, guidance 
materials or application manuals have been developed to describe regulatory requirements and the 
government's role in the recognition and auditing of HACCP systems. General information is also 
given on HACCP and documentation requirements. 

Application manual: The manual explaining HACCP principles, its application to specific 
processes and products and the principal programme components required by control agencies 
(i.e. prerequisite control, hygiene control programme, generic HACCP model) is vital for 
successful application of HACCP by industry. The manual is an aid to the official inspection 
workforce and to management and employees in industry. The manual is intended for use during 
the implementation phases of HACCP. 

Industrial seminars: Communication to industry through meetings and seminars has 
become a useful tool for governments to explain HACCP requirements, initiatives, benefits, and 
programme objectives at the initial stages of the programme. Promotion materials (i.e. handbooks, 
leaflets, videos) are also helpful starters. Today, they are often replaced by web- based 
information, which is a readily- available source of information. 

Hazard identification and control guides: A handbook describing hazards associated 
with specific raw materials, processes or products is necessary to provide science based 
information for hazard analysis and development of effective control measures. An example of 
such a document is the USFDA Hazard and Control Guides for Fish and Fishery Products, which 
provides a basic scientific foundation for industry application of HACCP. Specific hazard and 
control guides for raw materials and processes have been developed by many government 
agencies to meet particular needs in the countries. 

Generic HACCP Models: Generic HACCP models have been developed by technical 
staff of governments to be used as a basis for HACCP plan development. These have been 
developed as guides for the design of specific HACCP systems for food establishments. 

Scientific information: Since the HACCP system is designed for food safety, control 
measures selected should be based on scientific information. Some control measures have already 
been set by regulatory authorities. Where specific data on the results of control measures and 
other important information is not available, appropriate studies should he undertaken. The studies 
may involve risk assessment to identify hazards and appropriate control measures. In addition, 
methods for validation and the need for validation of critical limits established for CCPs are 
necessary. However, it is not always possible for processors to carry out these activities, 
particularly small processors who do not have adequate personnel, knowledge, and skills. 
Governments should take the lead to conduct studies and provide necessary information to 
industries. 

3.2 Training initiatives 

Training programmes for industry/employees were initially a key role of government: 
however, this activity has since been taken over by academia, trade associations or private 
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consultants. The aims of training initialed by governments are to enhance competency; enable 
uniform, science based application; ensure compliance; and to create confidence in one’s ability, 
and thus confidence in the safety of the food supply. 

Training in the initial stages of HACCP implementation is normally designed to provide 
processors with the kind of information necessary to develop and operate HACCP systems that 
would be in compliance with relevant regulations. During the implementation stage, on-going 
training should be conducted to strengthen weaknesses in certain areas, such as hazard analysis, 
internal auditing, validation, and how to maintain HACCP effectively. 

Since the competence of the HACCP team is one of the driving forces affecting the 
success of HACCP implementation, the team members should receive adequate training to 
facilitate the implementation and maintenance of their company's HACCP system. In particular, 
the team leader may need advanced training. Training should not only focus on theoretical study, 
but also provide practical experience to facilitate a fuller understanding. 

In some developed countries (i.e. Australia, Canada and the U.S.A.), training packages 
have been formulated for industry and regulatory officers by the government and by joint 
govemmcnt/acadcmia/industry teams, while developing countries have initially been assisted by 
international organizations in training their officials in the application of HACCP. Train-the- 
trainer courses funded by FAO and WHO have been the initial training efforts in many 
developing countries. Thailand has invested resources in training officials and industries to 
strengthen competencies in hazard analysis, programme application, programme assessment and 
audit and have worked with FAO and WHO in developing materials and training programmes for 
other countries in Asia. 

Training programmes that conform to national standards. Codex requirements and 
importing country requirements have been developed and tailored to meet the needs of different 
sectors of industry, in particular small and less developed businesses (SLDBs). HACCP 
Curriculum Guidelines, intended to assist providers who are considering the delivery of HACCP 
training courses, have been developed in various countries, through government initiatives and the 
support of academia and industry associations. 

3.3 Hygiene improvements 

As HACCP is not a stand alone system, it requires basic hygienic conditions and Good 
Manufacturing Practices (GMPs) to support the advancement of the programme. Prior to HACCP 
implementation, governments must provide the necessary assistance for hygiene improvements. 
Guidance for hygienic practices and GMPs for specific processes and products must be provided. 
The government must constantly review hygiene conditions with industry and develop a plan to 
encourage improvements and maintenance. 

A programme to accelerate improvements of hygienic conditions and practices, such as 
good agriculture and aquaculture practices, a survey of hygienic conditions, training, on-site 
technical advice, and support of monitoring activities for primary and small scale processors has 
recently been initiated in Thailand. 

3.4 Primary production controls 

Even though HACCP is a tool for processors that is applied to manage food safety, some 
hazards existing in raw materials are environmental related problems, for instance, heavy metal 
contamination, pathogenic bacterial contamination and other types of pollution which are 
normally beyond the control of food processors alone. In this regard, a nationwide food safety 
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programme should be conducted throughout the food chain. This includes control of the 
harvesting environment (whether in the wild or on farms), control of good handling practices prior 
to the processing establishments, etc. Government agencies should take the lead in these tasks. 

3-5 Develop schemes that recognize HACCP systems 

To accelerate effective HACCP implementation, development of schemes that recognize 
HACCP systems is necessary. This may include 1 ) the review of regulations and requirements to 
shift from end-point testing alone to a safety management system approach, and 2) applying 
reduced inspection rates where HACCP is effectively applied. 

Regulatory audit : As the implementation of the HACCP system is making headway in 
food safety management systems of food industries, the traditional role of food control agencies, 
including that of food inspectors, is also changing, particularly in countries where the application 
of the HACCP system is mandatory. In addition to the inspection of food industries for 
compliance with GMPs and other regulatory requirements, government officials have to assume 
new responsibilities, including the assessment of industry designed and implemented HACCP 
systems. 

Government authorities should define clear policy and procedures for audits to ensure 
uniformity and technical integrity. The role of government in HACCP audits is described 
internationally. 6 A curriculum for audit training, including audit manuals, has been developed for 
government use. Assessment tools have been designed for assessing and ensuring competency and 
consistency. Government assessment includes the following: 

Programme evaluation: Pre-approval of the HAACP programme by governments leads to 
the improvement of HACCP application by industry, as it ensures that the programme meets legal 
requirements and food safety objectives. Control authorities usually require processing 
establishments to have HACCP plans, but some do not require processors to have them pre- 
approved; thus there is no way of knowing whether a processing plant's HACCP plan is in 
accordance with the agency's requirements until it inspects the plant. Pre-approval also validates 
that the programme is sufficient to ensure food safety and guides the processors in their 
application. 

On-site compliance audit: The on-site audit should assess the adequacy of 
implementation, i.e. whether the HACCP plan and the prerequisites for HACCP have actually 
been implemented in the food business, are being maintained and are functioning correctly. 

List of recognized establishments : Government authorities usually set HACCP 
requirements or compliance standards. Once these conditions are met. which are verified through 
audit, processors are included in the approved list. These lists arc exchanged between authorities 
having jurisdiction for control of import and export, thus providing market access to companies 
that have systems meeting agreed standards. 

Certification: Certification is one of the tools used to provide assurance that industries 
have an effective HACCP system in place to ensure food safety and regulatory compliance. Many 
governments arc not fond of the use of certificates, but it is still a common practice used to ensure 
compliance. Governments can establish a HACCP certification scheme to assure that food 


Guidance on Regulatory Assessment of HACCP. Report of a Joint FAO/WHO Consultation on the Role 
of Government Agencies in Assessing HACCP. WHO document WHO/FSF/FOS/98.5, pp 25-28. World 
Health Organization, Geneva, 1998. 
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processors comply with HACCP requirements. The main purpose of these schemes is to facilitate 
trade. 


3.6 Others: 

Financial support: Governments may provide financial support to promote HACCP 
application through funding of hygiene improvements, infrastructure development, training and 
consultancy services. 

4. Problems encountered in the application of HACCP 

Although the HACCP system has been utilized for nearly 10 years, difficulties in HACCP 
implementation for both the industry and regulators are still obvious in many countries. One of the 
main reasons for this may be that the effective control of food safety hazards, such as through a 
HACCP system, require a scientific-based design and in- depth understanding of the management 
system. HACCP is not a one-dimensional management system, but requires a process of 
analytical thinking to ensure that proper control is established. Such a process needs to be 
reviewed either during the stages of HACCP development by processors or assessments by 
regulators. Some of the problems encountered in HACCP application are as follows: 

4.1 Regulatory agency 

4.1.1 Government support 

Government commitment is a vital driving force of the success of a HACCP programme. 
A clear policy on food safety should be elaborated and turned into strategic plans for actual 
practices. In many instances, strong commitment from governments is still lacking, as reflected in 
the lack of real support at the operational level. Such support includes financial funding and 
manpower. 

4.1.2 Legal requirements 

In many countries. HACCP is widely applied only to exported products while domestic 
products are not dealt with, as there is no legal framework to enforce and assess HACCP systems 
in domestic products. Regulatory authorities face many time-consuming challenges in convincing 
processors to apply HACCP, especially small processors who already experience difficulties in 
complying with GMP requirements. 

4.1.3 Manpower 

A limited number of technical officers to provide technical assistance to (he industry and 
regulatory assessors arc available in some agencies, especially where the inspection system has 
shifted towards the HACCP approach. As it is more appropriate if there is a functional separation 
between government adviser and regulator roles, personnel needs increase. Also, HACCP based 
assessment is more time consuming than traditional GMP assessment as HACCP assessment 
demands proper planning for audit, document and record reviews, as well as observing current 
practices during the process. Traditional GMP inspections mainly involve only evaluation of 
cleanliness and hygiene against set standards, which simply observe conditions and performance. 

4.1.4 Assessor competency 
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Knowledge of HACCP: Government officers need to have sound knowledge of HACCP in 
order to assist industry in designing and implementing the programme, and to be able to address 
questions that may arise. Regulatory assessment of HACCP requires a consistent performance. 
Hence competency of auditors is an important key to achieve this. The competent HACCP 
officers and auditors must understand the 7 HACCP principles and how to correctly 
(scientifically) apply them. The ability to identify potential hazards that may occur during 
processing and to assess the appropriateness of their specific controls is essential. Knowledge 
required also includes (but is not limited to) hazards associated with different raw materials and 
processing technology, for example canning and freezing have different hazards and hence 
different controls should be applied. 

Inadequate HACCP assessment influences the safety of foods produced if potential 
hazards and controls are missed. On the other hand, processors may also become discouraged to 
maintain HACCP if unnecessary hazards are too difficult to control. For example, if histamine is 
mistakenly determined as requiring control in non-histamine forming fish, the processor may be 
required to record fish temperature, have a certification of analysis from the fish supplier, or test 
for histamine in every incoming lot. Some processors have a tendency to think that more controls 
in a HACCP plan will promote safer food. However, too many controls may instead create a 
burden for the processor, especially when a deviation occurs and corrective action is necessary. 
Although nothing is wrong with these HACCP plans, processors may be unable to maintain the 
overall HACCP system, since more time is spent on unnecessary controls rather than significant 
hazards that arc likely to occur. 

Assessment technique : Apart from the basic assessment procedures, the greatest challenge 
to an assessor is the ability to collect sufficient evidence to support the judgment of HACCP 
compliance. Different processors may have different control approaches to the same hazards and 
may also provide different information for assessment. Therefore, assessors must utilize 
appropriate techniques to obtain the needed infomiation in each situation. Some employers are 
very cooperative with the assessors, while others are not. Too much restriction with the 
assessment guides or generic HACCP models provided without flexibility to the situation may 
result in non-compliance to HACCP plans. On the other hand, inability to seek the right evidence 
may cause processors to lose control of potential hazards and risk the production of unsafe food. 

4.2 Food industry 

4.2. 1 Technical difficulties 

Hazard analysis (HA): Since the introduction of the HACCP system, applying hazard 
analysis has always been a hurdle, even for larger companies. The process requires specific 
expertise and knowledge of chemical and microbiological hazards and their attached risks, which 
is often not available. For this reason, proper HA application is always an important focus in good 
quality training programmes. 

Validation of critical limits: Critical limits arc borderlines to define acceptability and 
unacceptability of the product. Unfortunately, not all borderlines are defined by figures that are 
easy for industry to use. In this case, validation is vital. If the critical limits set for controlling 
hazards are not properly validated (for example, temperature and time used for pasteurization or 
cooking of the product), the HACCP plan will not be able to ensure safe food. Such processes 
need to prove their sufficiency to reduce the targeted bacteria to an acceptable level. In some 
cases, scientific support for all critical limits selected is not available and the support, if any, is not 
relevant to the processing conditions present in the facility. Large factories usually have their own 
equipment and experienced personnel to establish the process or can hire external experts to 
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perform the studies. Validation is especially a problem for small processors who have limited 
financial resources and qualified staff. Difficulties still arise, even if the test is done by an 
external institute, if the processor does not fully understand how to utilize the study results. 

Inconsistent implementation of HACCP: The implementation stage of HACCP involves 
monitoring, corrective action, and verification activities. At times, it is found that the documented 
HACCP plans have not actually been put into place or monitoring is not conducted as established. 
Corrective action is not always taken when the critical limit is deviated. Problems particularly 
arise with HACCP plans that are too restrictive to control, as many deviations can occur and 
corrective actions may be taken during daily operations. In the worst case, if processors are not 
very happy with this situation as it could cause an increase in production costs, they may choose 
to not follow the impractical HACCP plans. This is often the case when an external consultant 
prepares HACCP documents for a company without any involvement from the company’s staff. 
Any further changes made, for any reason, to the first developed HACCP plan are often difficult 
for the processor to implement. 

Improper conducting of internal verification is also another weakness of HACCP 
application. Much confusion arises during monitoring, verification, and validation methodology 
as some processors cannot differentiate the activities concerned with these three procedures. The 
overall system verification is sometimes misleading and may be limited to only a conduct of 
sanitation and GMP checks, rather than observing the overall HACCP related activities and 
reviewing documents as well as records. Verification is an important tool to check if the HACCP 
system is functioning properly. A lack of such activity may subsequently lead to the inconsistent 
implementation of HACCP. 

Another technical issue concerning industry is the utilization of data obtained from 
monitoring and HACCP associated activities. HACCP application generates many important 
records which will be useful in providing the trend analysis, which contributes significantly to 
improving the HACCP system. However, to be able to carry out analysis also requires 
knowledgeable personnel who understand the process of trend analysis and know how to evaluate 
and utilize the results obtained afterwards, which is often lacking in small-scale processors. 

4.2.2 Human resources 

Limited qualified personnel is one of the constraints for the success of HACCP. Large 
plants, where personnel management is well handled, can minimize the problem. However, small 
processing plants, where the turnover of key staff is often high, have more difficulties in 
developing and maintaining a HACCP system. 

In order to maintain the effectiveness of HACCP, it is necessary for the company to have 
at least one person who has knowledge of and experience with HACCP. In many instances, the 
processing personnel give much more attention to provide adequate personnel to meet the daily 
production demands, whereas the technical personnel are often not considered to implement its 
HACCP system. This also includes personnel associated with HACCP activities, for example, 
CCP monitors. Lack of personnel or limited time available for performing monitoring as 
frequently as designed may result in inconsistent control of hazards. 

4.2.3 Financial capabilities 

Financial concerns are a restriction particularly for the small establishments, where the 
majority of food in many countries is produced. As food hygiene standards are prerequisites to 
HACCP. basic environmental processing conditions must be achieved. For some processors this 
may be a large amount of capital as they have made considerable efforts to upgrade their premises 
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prior to implementing HACCP. Besides the upgrading costs, HACCP also creates additional costs 
of recruiting new employees, increased paperwork, consultant fees, training, etc. Due to such 
reasons, many establishments are delaying HACCP implementation if it is a voluntary programme 
and its products are still marketable. 

Beyond HACCP: 

How can the present food safety systems be improved at all points along the food chain? 

Application of HACCP principles in various sectors of the food supply chain, from 
production of raw materials to processing, is necessary to ensure safe food, but more is necessary. 
It is recognized that HACCP is one of the risk management tools available to the food industry. 
HAACP alone cannot resolve food safety problems, which is why it must be complemented by 
other control measures such as traceability, labelling and laboratory analysis. The latter should be 
directed towards monitoring programmes for agriculture chemicals, pollutants, contaminants and 
natural toxins, rather than end product inspection. 
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Agenda Item 4.5 


GF 02/8a 


SECOND FAO/WHO GLOBAL FORUM OF FOOD SAFETY REGULATORS 
Bangkok, Thailand, 12-14 October 2004 

FOOD EXPORT CONTROL AND CERTIFICATION 

I Paper prepared by Ms Shashi Sareen, Director, Export Inspection Council, India) 


1. INTRODUCTION 

The establishment of the WTO gives opportunities to all countries to benefit from greater 
access to world markets. The global trade is expanding rapidly and significantly due to increase in 
consumer demands linked to growing education and awareness of consumers, internationalization 
of tastes and habits, developments in science and technology, and improvement in 
communications and transportation. Coupled with the breaking down of tariff barriers and 
quantitative restrictions, quality and safety have become very important in international trade. Not 
only have consumers all over the world become conscious of quality, but at the same time 
governments have realized their role in protecting the health and safety of their populations by 
imposing stringent regulations based on health, safety and environmental considerations. 

The TBT and the SPS Agreements, while permitting countries to impose standards to 
protect their populations and ensure fair trade, require that certain rules and disciplines are 
maintained so that standards and regulations do not create unnecessary barriers to trade. Both the 
Agreements also encourage member countries to recognize each other's conformity assessment 
systems based on international standards so that products certified in one country are accepted 
without need for further inspection/testing by the other through 'equivalence' or 'Mutual 
recognition' Agreements. 

The need for a strong import control mechanism is quite obvious. The need for an equally 
strong export control mechanism is a natural corollary of such import control systems of 
importing countries, which have to have a provision for recognition of export certification systems 
of their trading partners through equivalence agreements. 

In recognizing that quality and safety can be assured through application of proper or well 
designed food control systems (exports and imports), the Codex Alimentarius Commission 
established the Codex Committee on Food Import and Export Inspection and Certification 
Systems (CCFICS) to develop principles and guidelines in this area. 

Although food control should cover both export and import as is evident from the terms of 
reference of this Committee and most of the documents it developed, most governments have 
emphasized on development and strengthening of import control systems with a view to 
protecting their populations and to prevent dumping of inferior quality products into their country. 
However, the situation in India and some other exporting countries has been somewhat different, 
with export inspection and certification being compulsory in certain food items. 

In this paper, the importance of food export control and certification, broad concepts to be 
followed, the experiences in the area of export control including the systems being implemented 
in India, observations regarding export control systems being developed in other countries and 
lessons to be learnt or issues of focus are highlighted. 
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2. IMPORTANCE OK FOOD EXPORT CONTROL AND CERTIFICATION 

The SPS Agreement permits member countries to impose measures to protect human, 
animal and plant life or health. Furthermore, the Agreement, through its provision for 
adherence/adoption of Codex standards, which in turn provide for legislative framework for 
imports and the role for official/government inspection/certification agencies and recognition of 
such agencies at the exporting country's end through equivalence agreements, permits members to 
establish formal systems of import control to ensure the appropriate degree of protection for their 
populace. 

Taking strength from these Agreements, developed and developing countries have 
installed strong import control systems in the food sector. Many of these countries also maintain 
export inspection systems, but these are very minimal and basically cater for providing sanitary, 
phytosanitary or health certificates when desired by the importing country. 

The need to have a well-developed food quality control system for export is more 
important for countries that arc major exporters. Some of the benefits of such export control 
systems are highlighted below: 

(i) Minimize impediments to trade by reducing the time for inspection and testing at the 
importing end. 

(ii) Minimize and even eliminate rejection or non-compliance at the point of import. 

(iii) Avoid duplication of inspection, sampling and tests at the exporting and importing ends 
and lead to usage of collective resources more efficiently and effectively. 

(iv) Are financially more effective as cost of recall, cost of testing at importing end and cost of 
destruction of consignments is minimized. 

(v) Take care of variation in quality due to production by small farmers, fishermen or 
enterprises. 

(vi) Help in building up the image of the country, as ensures that inferior quality products are 
not exported by unscrupulous one-time or fly-by-night operators. Such problems can be 
minimized with mandatory export certification. For example, in the Indian dairy sector, 
export certification has become mandatory and it is obligatory for exports to take place 
only from material processed in an approved unit implementing food safety management 
systems. 

(vii) Enable official inspection/health certificates to be given as the same are often required by 
the buyers. 

(viii) Help in ‘Capacity Building’ in a country with respect to product as well as systems. With 
a mandatory export certification system, the country identifies the weaknesses and focuses 
on correcting these. 

fix) Decisions on a country's products that are exported are taken by the country itself rather 
than by the importing country. For example, if the product does not meet an importing 
country's requirement, the exporter can, in consultation with the official certifying body 
send it to a third country, which permits the same, rather than the importing country 
deciding that it is not fit for consumption as its requirements arc not met and therefore 
needs to be destroyed. 

(x) Facilitate negotiating Agreements/MoUs for recognition of food control systems and 
certification by the importing country. 

(xi) Provide protection to the consumer of the importing country as the broad objective of the 
exporting country is to ensure that requirements of the importing country are met. 

(xii) Facilitate implementation of various forms of voluntary certification which address the 
entire chain from farm to table. This is simplified as a major part of the total chain. 
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namely processing is already covered and only additional areas such as those at farm level 
need to be certified. 

3. BROAD COMPONENTS OF EXPORT CONTROL SYSTEMS 

3.1 Export Food Control Policy and Strategy 

Export food control activity is a multi-disciplinary activity covering a number of aspects 
such as food science, microbiology, analytical chemistry, plant pathology, veterinary science, etc. 
A number of agencies would normally be involved in any country including various departments 
of government, control organizations, promotional bodies, research institutions, agricultural 
institutions, farming community, trade associations, non-goveminental organizations (NGOs), 
consumers etc. There needs to be a suitable documented export control food strategy with clear 
objectives, including the countries of focus, well designed plan of action with role clarity provided 
for different players and clear networking of the organizations w'ithin the country. 

3.2 Legislative framework 

Food legislation includes acts, regulations, and requirements or procedures prescribed by 
the government relating to export of foodstuffs to meet requirements of the importing country 
while ensuring conditions of fair trade. Food control needs to be simple, complete, covering 
various aspects of (he food chain as needed and address requirements of importing country - both 
issues of safety and quality. It should provide authority to carry out controls at all stages of the 
food chain. Furthermore, it should be flexible to allow taking into account new technologies, 
developments and changing trade needs. It also needs to be WTO compatible and as far as 
possible based on Codex standards, guidelines and recommendations, but depending on importing 
country’s requirements. Legislation may also include provisions for registration of establishments 
or listing of certified processing plants, establishment approval, licensing or registration of traders 
or agents, equipment design approval, penalties, coding requirements and charging of fees. 
Necessary provisions need to be included for ensuring integrity, impartiality and independence of 
the official and officially recognized inspection and certification systems. 

3.3 Control programmes and operations 

Inspection services should design control programmes based on precise objective and 
appropriate risk analysis. HACCP or a similar quality and safety assurance and management 
system based approach should be encouraged with responsibility for meeting the food quality and 
safety regulatory requirements of importing country resting with the food industry with all 
segments of the food chain having responsibility for establishing food safety and quality controls. 
The responsibility of food control regulators is to ensure, through a surveillance system of 
industry and other components of the food chain that they meet the requirements specified by the 
importing country. 

Elements of a control programme should include the following: 

Inspection: 

Sampling and analysis; 

Checks on hygiene, including personal cleanliness and clothing; 

Examination of routine and other records; 

Examination of the results of any verification systems operated by the 
establishment; 
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Audit of establishments by the national competent authority responsible for 
export control; 

National audit and verification of the control programme. 

An administrative procedure should ensure that controls by the inspection systems are 
carried out regularly proportionate to the degree of risk, where non-compliance is suspected and 
in a coordinated manner between different authorities (if several exist). 

Control should also cover, as appropriate, the establishment, installations, means of 
transport, equipment and material; raw materials and ingredients for preparation and production of 
food stuffs; semi-finished and finished products; cleaning and maintenance products; processes 
for manufacture or processing of foodstuffs; preservation methods; labelling integrity and claims 
etc. Formal documentation of the export control programmes is also necessary. 

3.4 Decision criteria and action 

Control programmes should target the appropriate stages of operation depending on 
specific objectives. The frequency and intensity of controls should be designed to take into 
account the risk as well as the reliability of controls already carried out by those handling the 
products at various other stages i.e. production, manufacturing, etc. In case of rejected products, 
information should be sought by the export food control authority from (he importing country as 
per CAC/GL 25-1997 - Codex Guidelines for the Exchange of information between countries on 
rejections of imported foods. Such information on rejections should be provided at the earliest 
opportunity, by the export control authority, to the exporter, the manufacturer, producer and any 
related department depending on the situation. 

3.5 Facilities, equipment, transportation and communication 

Adequate facilities including equipment, transportation and communication facilities 
should be available to ensure delivery of export inspection and certification services. 

3.6 Laboratories 

Laboratories are the backbone of the inspection and certification activity. In order to test 
to requirements prescribed by the importing countries, the laboratories should have state-of-the-art 
equipment and manpower that is qualified and trained to operate such equipment. The 
laboratories used by the export inspection and certification services need to be accredited as per 
international standard ISO 17025 under officially recognized programmes to ensure that adequate 
quality controls are in place to provide for reliability of test results. Internationally accepted 
quality assurance techniques should be implemented to ensure reliability of analytical results. 

3.7 Personnel 

Official inspection and certification services should have access to a sufficient number of 
qualified personnel in food science, technology, chemistry, biochemistry, microbiology etc. The 
personnel should be trained in areas of inspection and certification systems, audit techniques, risk 
analysis techniques, testing, technological aspects etc. and have a status that ensures impartiality 
and no direct commercial interest in the products or establishments being inspected or certified. 
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3.8 Certification systems 

Certification should provide assurance of conformity of a product to importing country 
requirements by checks on each product or a batch of products or by approval of the system being 
implemented by the processor with regular checks by the inspection and certification service on 
various aspects of the system being implemented. The competent authorities should take all 
necessary steps to ensure the integrity, impartiality and independence of official or officially 
recognized certification systems. 

3.9 Official accreditation 

Export inspection or certification bodies may be officially accredited to provide services 
on behalf of official agencies. These bodies shall comply with criteria laid down in international 
standards such as ISO/1EC 17020, ISO Guides 62 and 65, as well as Codex Guidelines for the 
Design, Operation, Assessment and Accreditation of Food Import and Export Inspection and 
Certification Systems with specific reference to competence, independence and impartiality of 
personnel. The performance of such inspection and certification bodies should be regularly 
assessed by the competent authority. 

3.10 Assessment and verification of inspection and certification systems 

The export inspection and certification system should he subject to audit separate from 
routine inspection, may be self-evaluation or by third parties. Internationally recognized 
assessment and verification procedures should be used. Guidelines for conducting assessment and 
verification of an exporting country by an importing country have been given in the Annex to 
CAC/GL 26-1997 and an importing country may undertake a review of the exporting country's 
systems, if so agreed. 

3.11 Transparency 

For decisions relating to food export control systems, both developmental as well as 
implemental, there is a need to have information as well as data that is scientifically collected, 
shared with decision makers and implemented as well as processors. This would include 
information on regulatory requirements of importing countries; data on residues and other 
parameters which would help in framing regulatory requirements as well as being used for 
decision making on implementation actions to prevent food-borne hazards, plan food control 
activities etc. While ensuring transparency, any constraint of professional and commercial 
confidentiality should be respected. 

4. EXPERIENCES IN THE AREA OF EXPORT CONTROL AND ISSUES ARISING 

OUT OF THESE 

4.1 Export Control Systems in India 

India has been operating export control systems since 1963 which have been well-defined 
and established under the Export (Quality Control and Inspection) Act, 1963. The Act empowers 
the Central Government to notify commodities for pre-shipment inspection and certification, 
specify the minimum standards (generally recognizing international, importing countries’ 
standards and contractual specifications), and prescribe the manner of export inspection and 
certification, whether compulsory or voluntary. 
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The export control system is operated by the Export Inspection Council of India (E1C), 
India’s official export certification body, through its field organizations, the Export Inspection 
Agencies, having head offices in Chennai, Delhi, Kochi, Kolkata and Mumbai with 4 1 sub-offices 
including laboratories around the country. 

Over the years, under the provision of the Act, nearly 1000 commodities have been 
notified by the government for pre-shipment inspection and certification covering such sectors as 
chemicals, pesticides, rubber products, engineering products, food and agricultural products, 
textiles, footwear etc. However, presently only sensitive items such as marine products, egg 
products, dairy products, poultry products and honey are under compulsory export certification by 
the Export Inspection Council of India. In the case of other food products, although many of these 
are notified under the Act, there is no compulsory certification and in many cases, and in case 
required by an importing government, EIC certifies the products. An example is the case of black 
pepper exported to USA, or basmati rice to the EC for duty benefits, etc. However, if required by 
the buyer or government, these food items may be certified by private inspection agencies. Details 
of export control systems being operated by the Export Inspection Council of India are given in 
the Conference Room Document prepared by India. 

4.2 Experiences in the Area of Export Controls 

Implementation of export control systems strengthens a country’s infrastructure of food 
control and. streamlines trade between countries. During the course of operation of export control 
systems, India has encountered varying experiences, some of which are highlighted so that these 
may be taken note of and consciously addressed for capacity building in the country as well as 
addressing problems and removing hurdles. 

ft) Equivalence Agreement/ MOUs 

The concept of equivalence has been recognized in both the SPS and the TBT Agreements 
and is also being encouraged at the international level by the Codex Alimentarius Commission 
with a view to using pooled resources more effectively, avoiding duplication of inspection and 
testing, and ensuring that health and safety requirements arc met effectively. These also serve as 
an important means of facilitating trade by recognition of the standards and certification systems 
of the exporting country to provide for an equivalent level of protection against health risks as 
those of the importing countries and also lead to reduced rejection rates and provide for reduced 
inspection of export products in overseas markets. Such Agreements are possible only if there is a 
strong export control system being maintained by the exporting country. 

India has been seeking recognition of its export certification from the importing regulatory 
authorities of India’s trading partners through MOUs/Mutual Recognition Agreements (MRAs). 
The EIC has been recognized by the European Commission, USFDA, AQIS (Australia) and Sri 
Lanka Standards Institution for various products. 

With countries where Agreements have been signed or where the export certification 
system has been recognized, there is a smooth trade flow and any issues identified are sorted out 
through mutual discussions. However importing countries often avoid such Agreements, with 
varying arguments such as - this is not a priority for them, import controls are a means of income 
and by signing such Agreements they would lose financially, or the administrative burden of 
entering into these is not justified or they do not want to lose control over imports. At times it is 
seen that important components are not addressed in such Agreements as these are not in the 
interest of the importing country such as provision for retesting and appeal in case of rejections. 
Other countries have appointed private inspection agencies to carry out this task rather than 
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recognizing the official certifying body. It may be mentioned that such an Agreement would 
benefit exporters in a ‘developing’ country as the financial burden as well as risk of rejection 
would be reduced. 

( Hi Information on Requirements of Importing Country 

Export certification has to cater to the level of protection specified by the importing 
country. Many countries specify levels more stringent than international ones. There are two 
issues here - a) certifying to different standards and b) need to have information on the SPS 
requirements of various importing countries in terms of their standard and legislation. The former 
cannot be questioned as the SPS Agreement permits members to fix their ALOP. However, 
scientific justification is not always forthcoming. With regard to the latter, there is often absence 
of information on the regulations and the procedural norms, such as methods of sampling, 
inspection and testing. New regulations are brought out and implemented without even giving the 
producers in the exporting country a chance to become familiar with these. Often standards are 
available only in the language of the importing country or are presented in a very complicated 
manner. The result is that neither the exporters nor the export certification authorities are clear 
about the specific requirements that they need to meet or certify against. This has. at times, led to 
rejection at the point of import. 

( Hi ) Imposition of Infrastructure Requirements 

In building up export certification systems, in addition to end product criteria, a food 
safety assurance and management systems approach to include GMP/GHP/GAP/HACCP is 
increasingly being implemented in the food sector especially for more risk prone products such as 
marine, meat, poultry, egg and dairy products, etc. Under this approach, the focus is on 
assessment of hazards and establishing control systems which address preventive measures 
instead of relying primarily on end product testing for certifying health and safety aspects. 

Although under this system, flexibility of implementation has been provided for. some 
countries arc insisting on installation of specific infrastructural requirements such as milking 
machines for milk production, a large number of change rooms, flake ice machines, etc. by the 
exporters. The exporting country is thereby forced to cover the needs of each importing country. 
This has resulted in the whole concept of equivalence getting lost. Implementation of such 
systems at the primary production level becomes difficult in a country such as India, which has a 
large number of small farms with their own inherent systems. 

(iv) Traceability/Product Tracing 

Traccability/Product tracing is an important concept. Codex has adopted a definition of 
Traceability/Product tracing and is working on this in its various committees. In a large country 
like India, where farms are of small size and raw materials are procured by processing units or 
exporters through traders, the concept of Traccability/Product tracing to the farm is sometimes not 
possible. Export certification therefore takes into account the concept of equivalence and 
alternatively requires a strong raw material control system at the point of entry into the factory. 
Such concepts addressing the area of equivalence are sometimes not accepted by importing 
countries and these need to be specifically addressed in documents being developed by Codex on 
principles for the application of Traceability/Product tracing. 
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( v) Rejection and Destruction of Consignments 

One would expect that with an export certification system based on international 
established guidelines, rejections should not take place at all, or even if they do. these should be 
absolutely minimal based on chance factors. However, it has been observed that rejections 
normally continue. An assessment of these rejections shows that on a number of occasions, the 
importing country is adopting different methods for sampling and testing and also testing for 
parameters/contaminants, which are not notified; which can become reasons for rejections. 

Another increasingly important issue is that of destruction of consignments. Certain health 
authorities have recently started destroying contaminated consignments (either because of 
biological or chemical contamination) instead of returning them to the exporting countries as 
requested by the exporters/importers or even the Official Certification Body on the grounds that if 
the contaminant is harmful to one country it would be harmful to another. With the 
implementation of official export certification, return of consignments to the exporting country 
needs to be formally accepted, if desired by the exporting country so that it can, under its 
responsibility, take a decision on the fate of the consignment. It is important that, the competent 
authority of the exporting country has an opportunity to retest the consignments and ascertain 
whether it is contaminated and if so, analyze the cause before any decision is taken on destruction 
of the consignment. There have been instances of consignments having tested positive in one 
laboratory of the importing country and negative in another laboratory, or negative in the 
laboratory of the exporting country. Therefore, unless there is uniformity in methods of testing 
being followed, such rejections and destructions would not be justified. Further, in cases, where 
contamination can be taken care of through reprocessing as in the case of Salmonella 
contamination, the exporting country may decide to proceed with the same. 

(vi) Non-recognition of Health Certificates of Export Certification Body 

An issue that has recently been faced is non-recognition of ‘health certificate’ of the 
official export certifying body by the import control authorities in the importing countries. An 
example can be cited where an importing country insisted on a health certificate for egg powder 
by the Ministry of Agriculture in India and would not accept the health certificate of the official 
certifying body, namely Export Inspection Council of India, as the same was under Ministry of 
Commerce. As mentioned, the export quality was under control of E1C so the option was to either 
get an endorsement on the certificate by Ministry of Agriculture in India, which in effect would 
have no meaning or convince the importing country of the situation in the country. The latter 
course was the more logical one and is currently under discussion. 

( vii) Accreditation of certification bodies as per international standards 

World over, the requirement today is that certification bodies implement international 
criteria such as 'Codex Guidelines on Design, Operation, Assessment and Accreditation of Food 
Import and Export Inspection and Certification Systems’ (GL 26-1999), ISO/IEC Guide 65 for 
product certification, ISO/IEC Guide 62 for system certification etc. It is further necessary that 
these certification bodies are accredited against these standards. Implementation of such systems 
helps in building transparency in inspection and certification activities, bringing about clarity in 
the procedures being followed and overall strengthening the inspection and certification activities. 
The need to implement such formal systems has recently been felt with the initiation of 
agreements for recognition of the export certification. As a result. India has recently started 
working towards implementing such systems by its official export certification body and aims to 
further seek accreditation against international standards. 
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(viii) Strengthening laboratories 

Export control and certification have to he supported by test facilities meeting the 
requirements of the importing country. By carrying out export certification against the 
requirements of countries such as the EC, India has been able to build up its test capabilities to 
test against the most stringent requirements. For example, while certifying marine products, egg 
products etc for the EC markets, veterinary drug residues had to be tested at less than 1 ppb levels, 
for which testing had to be done with HPLC MS MS. The equipment was procured and around 1 1 
laboratories were strengthened in the first instance. All the laboratories being used, specifically 
for export testing, are now gearing up for accreditation against ISO 17025. Export certification 
has thereby led to strengthening test facilities and bringing them at par with those in the most 
developed countries. 

(ix) Identifying areas that need to be addressed 

A well-defined export certification activity has helped in identifying areas to be addressed 
to strengthen the food control activities in the country. For example, an assessment of the export 
control system by the European Commission for residues showed that although veterinary drug 
residues were being controlled in the processing units, control at the farm level was not very 
effective. The reason was that the Official Certification Body, under the Ministry of Commerce, 
did not have the legislative authority to implement controls at farm level. The Ministry of 
Agriculture, has authority over farms and the Ministry of Health over drug stores. It was 
necessary to develop coordination between the three ministries for effective control over the final 
end product. New legislation to cover all areas was developed and the flow of information 
between the Ministries of Health and Agriculture and EIC was strengthened. This has now led to 
effective controls on the use of veterinary drugs at farm level and also controls on veterinary drug 
stores leading to fewer rejections. 

(x) Strengthening sectors of industry 

Compulsory export certification has been gradually introduced in marine, dairy, egg 
products, poultry products, etc. In all these sectors, a systematic approach is mandatory. Before 
introduction of compulsory certification for exports, most processing units had not been 
implementing GMP/GHP/ HACCP. However, due to the mandatory need for such systems, they 
started implementing the systems and the benefits became obvious to management in terms of 
workers following better hygienic practices, strengthened raw material controls, effective record 
keeping, training of manpower etc which led to overall improvement of quality and supporting 
systems. Today, the areas in which compulsory export certification has been introduced, has 
processing units that can match the best in the world. 

(xi) Data Availability 

Export certification has led to streamlining activities and systematic testing of products 
and raw material in production units as well as by the export certification body. Further, residue 
monitoring plans have been developed and implemented, which has resulted in considerable data 
generation. With such supporting data, it has become possible to take up issues at international 
fora as well as with importing countries on issues of rejections, SPS limits fixed by them etc. 

(xii) Empowering Personnel 

As a result of export certification, the weaknesses in the capabilities of personnel both in 
conformity assessment activities (inspection, certification and testing) as well as in processing 
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units and at farm level have been observed and based on this, training needs identified with focus 
on developing and upgrading skills of not only officials with regard to certification and testing, 
but also empowering industry to implement quality and safety as per international requirements. A 
Human Resource and Quality Development Centre was established in EIC to intensify training 
activities. A pool of eighty trainers was initially created through an FAO project on 'Manpower 
Development in Food Safety and Quality' which was further utilized for training. This has resulted 
in not only empowering personnel within the country for inspection and testing, but has generally 
helped in creating awareness and knowledge on health and safety issues even within the industry. 

5. SOME OBSERVATIONS ON EXPORT CONTROL SYSTEMS BEING 
IMPLEMENTED IN OTHER DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 

Although guidelines have been established for the design, operation, assessment and 
accreditation of food import and export inspection and certification systems, many countries arc 
not effectively using the guidelines. Some observations on the export control systems 
implemented in different countries are given below. 

i) Too many acts/regulations in the area of export control. There is a need to bring out a 
single legislation with a different and clear role for various bodies. 

ii) A generally complicated system for exports with involvement of too many agencies 
and too much overlap leading to wastage of national resources. This has also led to a 
lack of clarity in procedures to be followed as well as the role of different 
organizations. 

iii) Lack of coordination between different departments operating in the same area. Each 
body carries out its own inspection and testing and takes its own samples separately 
and as a result, many consignments are opened leading to a waste of time, effort and 
resources. No confidence in each others' inspection or testing results. 

iv) Generally no documented inspection and testing procedures have been laid down. 
Even if these have been laid down by some organizations, they are not available at the 
place of implementation so inspection and test personnel are not aware of them. 

v) In general, a consignment wise inspection approach is followed rather than a systems 
approach. The results depend on the representative nature of the sampling and 
therefore are not always reliable. In certain areas, such as live animal inspection at 
ports and olive oil, all consignments arc inspected prior to export, which means use of 
too much manpower. 

vi) There is generally a lack of information on the requirements of individual importing 
countries, so certification is being done as per national or Codex standards, and in 
case these differ in the importing countries, it may lead to rejections. 

vii) In the laboratories for export testing some of the weaknesses observed are as follows: 

> Standards as well as testing methods not available; 

> No equipment control/calibration, servicing of equipment not carried out as a 
result many pieces of equipment arc out of order; 

V Standard reference material often not available; 

'r Coding of samples not effective as the brand name remains on the container; 

> Procedures not systematized - samples given for testing without any request 
for analysis, as a result testing was being done as per memory; 

> Lack of sensitive equipment for antibiotic residue detection at 0. 1 ppb levels, 
which is a requirement of EC countries, 

> GLPs as per 1SO/1EC 17025 not yet introduced. 

viii) Customs do not have updated information on requirements for export. The concerned 
department has to keep pushing with them regarding their requirements. Systems are 
not streamlined or transparent. 
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ix) There is a lack of confidence in inspection and certification done by the exporting 
country even if there is an agreement with them for recognition of certification. This 
has been expressed by inspection officials, and as there is no accepted documented 
system, such interpretation by inspecting officials would continue. 

x) Promotional bodies are often also doing certification which should not be the case as 
the same would be a conflict of interest with their main activity of technical assistance 
to build up industry as well as marketing of products in overseas markets. 

xi) There is no system of accreditation of laboratories, inspection or certification bodies 
in some countries. Certain laboratories are preparing for accreditation but in case of 
inspection and product certification activity there does not seem to be much progress. 
Some countries do not even have accreditation bodies for inspection and certification 
activities. 

6. LESSONS TO BE LEARNT/IMPORTANT ISSUES OF FOCUS 

6.1 For export, a clear policy needs to be developed taking into account issues like - are all 
exports to be controlled or specific products, type of parameters (health and safety or quality 
also), the need to build in any voluntary requirements along with mandatory ones, who would be 
the authority, what are the systems of inspection and certification to be followed, is the country 
looking at signing MRAs or equivalence Agreements for recognition of its export certification or 
is the aim only to ensure that a safe and good quality product is exported. 

6.2 Transparency - All specifications, inspection and testing methods and procedures need to be 
documented. In fact, the entire inspection and certification system for exports needs to be 
documented. The operative part of the legislation needs to be clearly laid down in the form of 
regulations or executive instructions, and given to each inspecting official so that they are 
available at the point of use. All specifications, inspection and testing methods should also be 
accessible to interested parties overseas to enable ‘ transparency ' in line with Article 7 of the SPS 
Agreement. 

6.3 Self-certification by industry needs to be encouraged. Exporting units should be approved 
based on their following a total quality management approach i.e. implementing 
GMP/GHP/HACCP as well as conformance to the requirement of international specifications and 
those of the importing country. Periodic surveillance of the unit should be done wherein the 
aspects that need to be specifically checked include sanitation and hygiene of the plant, process 
control, implementation of HACCP plan, records, observation of testing in the laboratory of the 
plant, drawing of samples from various stages in the plant for testing. The certification should 
also take into account the varying requirements of importing countries so that rejections at 
importing end are reduced. This is one of the issues which have been expressed as being of 
concern to the exporters. 

6.4 Legislation needs to be simplified to have a single legislation for food quality control 
preferably to include both export and import. This should contain clear defined roles of various 
authorities with a view to avoiding overlap. 

6.5 Inspection systems followed by different inspection and certification agencies need to be 
aligned with ISO 17020/Guide 65 and the Codex Guidelines for the Design. Operation, 
Assessment and Accreditation of Food Import and Export Inspection and Certification Systems. 

6.6 Equivalence agreements - The importing governments should enter into equivalence 
agreements with governments of other countries for recognition of each other’s food export 
inspection and certification systems in line with Article 4 of the SPS Agreement. Such Agreements 
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would provide an enhanced means of assuring (hat exported foods conform to importing 
country’s requirements, avoid duplication of activities and use collective resources more 
effectively and efficiently, provide a mechanism for cooperative exchange of expertise, assistance 
and information to help assure and enhance conformity with requirements. Such Agreements 
should include in addition provisions for transparency of legislation relating to specifications, 
sampling, inspection and testing methods etc; retesting and appeal in case of rejections; return of 
rejected consignments; technical assistance etc. Such Agreements would facilitate exports and 
reduce inspections and rejections of products in overseas markets. 

6.7 Accreditation - A system of accreditation needs to be developed in all countries for both 
inspection bodies (ISO 17020) and certification bodies (ISO Guides 62 and 65) as well as 
laboratories (ISO 17025) and all organizations performing such activities would need to become 
accredited. This would result in much-needed credibility to inspection and certification activities. 

6.8 Training - Personnel need to be trained within the country as well as overseas on a regular 
and systematic basis to bring about awareness on the scenario for inspection and testing in the 
country as well as the latest testing techniques, methods of sampling, risk analysis, HACCP, 
document and record control, auditing techniques, etc. 

6.9 Computerization - All organizations need to be networked so that information can be 
coordinated and accessed by all organizations. Websites need to be developed to contain 
information on standards as well as export inspection and certification systems and procedures to 
enable transparency for internal and outside personnel. 

6.10 Promotion and market development - These activities need to be strengthened to create a 
market for the country’s products. Export promotion needs to be given priority and some schemes 
developed to assist exporters. These could be in terms of financial/technical assistance to 
exporting units to set up in-house laboratories with basic test facilities, for implementing ISO 
9000/14000 or HACCP. A logo may be developed and brand promotion campaigns launched in 
various countries. Participation in trade fairs may be intensified. 

6.11 Guidelines for Exporters/ Importers - A guideline document for exporters needs to be 
developed which gives an overview of the system of exports and imports as well as broadly the 
role of different organizations as also clearly laid down steps which an exporter would need to 
follow for exports. 

6.12 Capacity Building - Clear areas need identifying for 'Capacity Building' of domestic, 
import and export inspection and certification systems to meet international requirements to 
include: 

> Laboratory strengthening in terms of equipment and training; 

> Implementation of ISO/EEC 17020 for inspection activity, ISO/1EC Guides 62 and 
65 for certification and ISO/IEC 17025 for testing: 

> Human resource empowerment especially inspectors in area of inspection and 
audits; 

> Using a systems approach in export certification. 

Advantage needs to be taken of Article 9 of the SPS Agreement and technical assistance sought 
on these areas from importing developed partners. 

6.13 In case of rejections, an export control body should enter into dialogue with importing 
authorities to resolve problems that may arise due to rejection of a consignment in the importing 
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country. Issues due to rejections have been differing standards/conformity assessment procedures, 
lack of transparency etc. This would be facilitated as due to export certification, the entire data 
and background is available with the export certification body. 

7. CONCLUSION 

Although the significance of export certification systems have not been fully recognized 
by many countries, these can play a very important role in the present day scenario of rapidly 
expanding global trade in food. These would be useful for both importing and exporting countries 
and would help to utilize pooled resources more effectively while ensuring that the food exported 
is safe and meets the sanitary requirements of the importing country as well as any voluntary 
requirements, which can also be built into the system. However care needs to be taken that such 
export control systems are established based on the Codex Guidelines for the Design, Operation, 
Assessment and Accreditation of Food Import and Export Inspection and Certification Systems. 
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Agenda Item 4.5 GF 02/8b 

SECOND FAQ/WHO GLOBAL FORUM OF FOOD SAFETY REGULATORS 
Bangkok, Thailand, 12-14 October 2004 


FOOD IMPORT/EXPORT CONTROL AND CERTIFICATION 
IMPORT SYSTEMS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

( Prepared by the United States of America) 


Introduction 

With the proliferation of movement of people, food and agricultural products between 
countries, food produced in one country increasingly ends up on the dinner table in another. This 
process is accelerating and expanding, evidenced and hastened by the multitude of cooperative 
relationships being pursued and established among countries. 

Within the United States of America (U.S.A.), two federal agencies have the primary 
responsibility for assuring the safety of imported foods. The Food Safety and Inspection Service 
(FSIS) of the U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) enforces laws and regulations relating to 
meat, poultry, and egg products. The U.S. Food and Drug Administration within the Department 
of Health and Human Services (HHS/FDA) enforces the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
(FD&C) Act and other laws which provide jurisdiction over all other foods. Both agencies are 
charged with protecting the health of consumers and assuring truthful labelling for the foods under 
their authority. 

All food products imported into the U.S.A. are required to meet the same standards as 
domestic goods. To enter the U.S.A., imported foods must be pure, wholesome, safe to eat, 
produced under sanitary conditions, and must meet all U.S. standards including having 
informative and truthful labelling in English. 

Due to differences in the attributes of products falling under their respective jurisdictions, 
the differences in the historical development of the agencies and in their underlying legal 
authorities, USDA/FSIS and HHS/FDA take different approaches to the regulation of food, 
including imported food products. 

Food Safety and Inspection Service 

Countries that export meat, poultry and egg products to the U.S.A. must have an 
inspection system equivalent to the U.S. system. Foreign countries undergo a comprehensive 
review process before they may be considered eligible to export to the U.S.A. To ensure 
equivalency. FSIS works collaboratively with the inspection service of the exporting government. 
While the meat, poultry and egg product regulatory systems of other countries need not be 
identical to the FSIS system, they must employ equivalent measures considered to provide the 
same level of protection against food safety hazards. FSIS makes two types of equivalence 
determinations: (1) determinations of initial equivalence (termed "eligibility") for countries that 
are not yet trading partners, and (2) determinations of whether equivalence is being maintained by 
countries already eligible. 

The evaluation of a country’s inspection system to determine initial eligibility entails a 
document review and an on-site audit. Through the document review, an evaluation is conducted 
of the country’s laws, regulations and other written information detailing its controls in five risk 
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areas: sanitation, animal disease, slaughter and processing, residue and enforcement. If the 
document review process yields an affirmative equivalency determination, a technical team will 
visit the country to make an on-site evaluation of the five risk areas, in addition to other aspects of 
the inspection system. This initial equivalency audit includes plant facilities and equipment, 
laboratories, training programmes and in-plant inspection operations. Such on-site audits are 
intended to verify that countries have implemented inspection programmes properly and, if not, to 
resolve differences and clarify requirements. 

Once equivalence has been established, the foreign country is eligible to ship products to 
the U.S.A. It is important to note that FSIS does not conduct food inspections in other countries, 
nor does it certify individual foreign establishments for export to the U.S.A. After it is determined 
that a country has an equivalent food regulatory system, FSIS will rely on that system to carry out 
daily inspection and to certify individual exporting establishments. 

To verify on-going equivalence. FSIS regularly conducts on-site audits of the eligible 
foreign inspection systems and re-inspection of products upon arrival in U.S. ports. The term re- 
inspection is used because, due to the FSIS equivalence requirement, all entering products have 
been inspected and approved by the exporting country’s equivalent inspection system. 

As a general matter, all products enter the country under the authority of U.S. Customs 
and Border Protection (CBP), Department of Homeland Security. Importers of any merchandise 
into the U.S.A. must file an entry form with CBP within five working days following the arrival 
of the shipment at a U.S. port-of-entry. For meal and poultry shipments, FSIS requires two 
additional documents— the original certificate from the country of origin indicating that the 
product was inspected and passed by the country's inspection service and is eligible for export to 
the U.S.A., along with an import inspection application and report. The CBP also requires the 
importer to post a bond, usually of an amount to cover the value of the shipment plus duties and 
fees. As a result, meat and poultry shipments remain under bond and subject to recall by the CBP 
until FSIS re-inspection occurs and the product is cleared for release. 

Once the necessary documentation is provided, every shipment is given a visual 
inspection for appearance and condition and is checked for certification and label compliance. In 
addition, a centralized system linking all inspection activities, the Automated Import Information 
System (AIIS), assigns to import inspectors other types of inspection. These include product 
examinations and laboratory analyses for microbiological contamination and chemical residues. 
These testing programmes are modelled after the microbial residue testing plans for domestic 
products in the U.S.A. 

If the shipment fails the re-inspection, it is refused entry by FSIS; and the frequency of 
inspection is increased for shipments of similar product from the same foreign establishment until 
a record of compliance is re-established. 

When a shipment is refused entry to the U.S.A., the importer has several options. The 
shipment can be re-exported from the country, destroyed, or, in some cases, converted to animal 
food. In addition, importers are permitted to re-label products to bring them into compliance with 
U.S. requirements. 

Food and Drug Administration 

HHS/FDA regulates all foods (e.g. seafood, fruits and vegetables, dairy products) except 
meat, poultry, and certain egg products. To ensure that HHS/FDA is notified of all regulated 
products imported into the U.S.A.. the importer, or his/her representative, must file an entry notice 
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and an entry bond with the CBP, pending a decision regarding the admissibility of the product. 
HHS/FDA inspection and enforcement procedures for imports are closely coordinated with CBP. 

HHS/FDA receives notification of all HHS/FDA-regulated entries through CBP. If 
HHS/FDA does not wish to examine the entry, the product is allowed to proceed into U.S. 
commerce. Any time a sample of an article offered for import has been requested by the 
HHS/FDA for testing, the owner or consignee shall hold the shipment and not distribute it until 
further notice is received regarding the results of the examination of the sample. 

Generally, if HHS/FDA decides to examine an entry, an HHS/FDA investigator or 
inspector will collect a sample from the shipment for laboratory evaluation. If the analysis 
indicates the product is in compliance, the shipment may be released into U.S. commerce. 

If, after HHS/FDA examination, it appears that the product is in violation, HHS/FDA 
issues a Notice of Detention and Hearing to the owner or consignee of the article, specifying a 
place and period of time whereby the individual may introduce testimony either verbally or in 
writing. Depending upon the nature of the apparent violation of the FD&C Act, the importer may 
be provided an opportunity to submit a petition to recondition the product to bring it into 
compliance. The owner or consignee may submit an application to HHS/FDA to re-label or 
perform other actions to bring the article into compliance or render the article into something that 
is not a food, drug, device, or cosmetic. An application for authorization to re-label or perform 
other actions to bring the article into compliance shall contain a detailed proposal, specifying the 
time and place where such operations will be carried out and the approximate time for completion 
as specified by regulation. All petitions to recondition a product are subject to HHS/FDA review 
and approval. 

The FD&C Act, Section 801(a) provides for refusal of admission of any article that 
appears to be in violation of the Act. If the product is not brought into compliance and is refused 
admission, the importer is required to either re-export or destroy the article under CBP or other 
approved supervision within 90 days of the date of the issuance of the refusal. If the refused 
product is not destroyed or re-exported as required, CBP issues a notice for redelivery to the 
importer of record. Failure to redeliver the refused product may result in CBP assessing liquidated 
damages against the importer's bond. 

In some instances a Notice of Detention and Hearing is issued for a product as soon as it is 
offered for entry into the U.S.A. without physical examination, based on past history and/or other 
information indicating the product may be in violation. A product may be subject to a detention 
without physical examination (DWPE) recommendation until the shipper, manufacturer or 
importer demonstrates the product meets HHS/FDA guidelines or standards. 

Occasionally, HHS/FDA identifies products from an entire country or geographic region 
for DWPE when the violative conditions appear to be geographically widespread. Detention 
recommendations of this breadth are rare and usually are initiated when there are no other avenues 
for resolving the problem. 

In addition to required import entry forms, certain products should be accompanied by the 
submission of additional information to facilitate processing and to assure compliance with 
applicable HHS/FDA regulations. For example, foreign manufacturers of low-acid or acidified 
low-acid canned foods (LACF) must register and file processing information before shipping their 
product to the U.S.A.. Providing HHS/FDA with the Food Canning Establishment (FCE) number 
of the manufacturing site as well as the Scheduled Process Identification (SID) number at the time 
of entry is strongly recommended. 
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To assure the expeditious handling of imported products, HHS/FDA has automated its 
import operations. By combining HHS/FDA's Operational and Administrative System for Import 
Support (OASIS) and CBP’s Automated Commercial System (ACS), a HHS/FDA reviewer is 
able to more efficiently evaluate and process each import entry. The import filer transmits the 
required shipment-specific HHS/FDA data into the ACS. Within several minutes, the filer is 
notified that either the shipment has been released or HHS/FDA wishes to review it. This system 
provides HHS/FDA with immediate data on imported products, provides information on potential 
problems, and maintains national historical data files to develop profiles on specific products, 
shippers, manufacturers and importers. 

Prior Notice 

The Public Health Security and Biolerrorism Preparedness and Response Act of 2002 
(Bioterrorism Act) requires that HHS/FDA receive prior notice of food imported into the U.S.A., 
beginning on 12 December 2003. HHS/FDA and CBP have collaborated on the implementation 
of the prior notice interim final rule. Nearly all of the current imported food shipments can 
comply by using CBP's Automated Broker Interface (ABI) of the ACS, and the rest by using 
HHS/FDA’s Prior Notice System Interface (PNSI). Most of the prior notice information required 
by the interim final rule is data usually provided by importers or brokers to CBP when foods 
arrive in the U.S.A. Now, the Bioterrorism Act requires that this information also be provided to 
HHS/FDA in advance of an imported food's arrival to the U.S.A. HHS/FDA uses this advance 
information to determine whether to inspect the imported food. Failure to comply with prior 
notice requirements may result in refusal of the food. If refused, food must be held and cannot be 
shipped to the importer, owner, or consignee until prior notice requirements have been met. 

Requiring Certificates for Importation of Food 

Unlike FSIS, HHS/FDA does not require that countries exporting food to the U.S.A. 
supply certificates attesting to compliance with U.S. food safety laws and regulations. The 
HHS/FDA operates with the expectation that U.S. and foreign food producers and manufacturers 
will comply with U.S. safety requirements for the product in question, whether imported or 
produced domestically. Products found to pose a safety hazard or appearing to pose such a hazard, 
based on reliable information (e.g., testing of previous shipments of the food) are subject to 
refusal. Similarly, products that are not in compliance with U.S. labelling requirements and are 
thus "misbranded" also are subject to refusal. 

Food products under HHS/FDA's jurisdiction that arc entering the U.S.A. need not be 
covered by an equivalence determination. Although a country may seek an equivalence 
determination from the U.S., generally such a determination would confer small, if any, advantage 
in providing greater access to the U.S. market. Nor do food products under HHS/FDA’s 
jurisdiction need to be accompanied by a certificate from the exporting country attesting to the 
safety of the product or compliance with U.S. requirements. Although certificates are not required 
for entry of HHS/FDA-regulatcd food products, HHS/FDA examines and tests the foods being 
offered for entry into the U.S.A. for food-borne hazards, whether chemical, microbial, or physical. 
HHS/FDA docs require, by regulation, that seafood and juice products be produced under Hazard 
Analysis Critical Control Point (HACCP) systems, but neither needs export certificates from the 
government of the exporting country attesting to this fact as a condition for importation. 

Conclusions 

In the U.S.A., two federal agencies have the primary responsibility for regulating the 
import of food products. All food products imported into the U.S.A. are required to meet the same 
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standards as domestic goods, and the historical development of the two regulatory agencies and 
their underlying legal authorities has led them to take different approaches to the regulation of 
imported food products. 

Meat and poultry imports, regulated by FSIS, must originate from countries and facilities 
judged to have equivalent inspection systems to the U.S.A. and, thus, eligible to export to the 
U.S.A. HHS/FDA, which regulates all other food products, operates with the expectation that the 
foreign food producers and manufacturers will comply with U.S. safety requirements. If foods are 
not in compliance with U.S. requirements and present a public health hazard, both agencies will 
take swift and firm regulatory action to assure that such foods do not reach the U.S. consumer. 

Points of Discussion 

The Forum may wish to consider the following points regarding food import/export 
control and certification systems. 

• This paper presents two different approaches for food import/export inspection and 
certification. Are there other models that countries find effective? 

• Apart from resource constraints, are there significant difficulties that countries are 
experiencing with respect to their food import/export control and certification systems? 

• Is there additional international guidance (e.g., additional Codex guidance on food 
import/export control systems) that should be developed on food import/export control 
and certification? 

• What should be the role of an exporting country government in assuring that its products 
meet the requirements of an importing country? 

• Are there areas where cooperative regional programmes can operate with respect to food 
import/export certification that can assist those countries that have limited resources to 
make their existing programmes more effective? 
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SECOND FAO/VVHO GLOBAL FORUM OF FOOD SAFETY REGULATORS 
Bangkok, Thailand, 12-14 October 2004 

Epidemio-surveillance of food-borne diseases and food safely rapid alert systems 

(Paper prepared by the FAO/WHO Secretariat) 


1. Introduction 

An adequate and safe food supply is critical for normal growth and development and to 
maintain health across the life span. Although the true global incidence of food-borne diseases is 
difficult to estimate, it is clear that many people fall ill and die as a result of eating unsafe food. 
Surveillance of food-borne disease is an important tool for maintaining the safely of the food 
supply. It is instrumental in estimating the burden of food-borne diseases, identifying public 
health priorities, evaluating disease prevention and control programmes and assessing the relative 
cost of control measures. It allows rapid detection and response to disease outbreaks and helps 
identify emerging food safety issues and research needs. In addition, it is a major source of 
information for conducting risk assessment as part of the new risk analysis framework. Within 
this framework surveillance data is of paramount importance for conducting a risk assessment and 
eventually for formulating risk management options and implementing risk communication (1). 

Countries differ in their public health systems, giving rise to a wide variation in national 
surveillance systems including surveillance systems for food-borne diseases. Notably, in many 
countries the disease surveillance systems do not necessarily focus on food-borne diseases. This 
paper provides a description of the important aspects of a well-functioning food-borne disease 
surveillance system including its link to rapid alert systems in the food safety arena. For the 
purpose of this paper food-borne disease surveillance is defined as the ongoing systematic 
collection, collation, analysis, interpretation and use of information relevant to the assessment, 
prevention and control of food-borne disease. This includes epidemiological and microbiological 
information about pathogens and toxins in food animals and foods, sometimes referred to as 
monitoring ( I ). 

2. National Surveillance Systems for Food-borne Diseases 

There are various levels of intensity and coordination in national surveillance systems. 
Surveillance can be active or passive, general or sentinel, continuous or intermittent, disjointed or 
integrated. In general, the intensity of surveillance is a product of social (i.e. priority of disease, 
societal impact), practical (i.e. availability of epidemiological knowledge) and financial factors. 
The main objectives of food surveillance are detection of contamination, evaluating control 
interventions, and monitoring the progress towards a control objective and programme 
performance. However, surveillance is not merely a routine measure of the current situation (as 
opposed to monitoring), but a basis for giving qualified feedback to producers, tracing back 
contamination to its origin, pin-pointing critical (control) points during production and initializing 
response actions (2). 

Many Member States maintain surveillance systems for communicable diseases, which 
are collaborative efforts based on passive or active surveillance systems and often include a 
requirement for mandatory reporting of specific diseases and the pathogens that cause them. Many 
of these existing surveillance systems have the capacity to detect clusters of food-borne disease, 
provided the cluster is large enough and the effects severe enough to cause people to seek medical 
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attention. However, the focus of these systems is communicable diseases, and their capacity to 
detect and investigate food-borne illness rapidly may be limited (3). 

A number of Member States already maintain surveillance systems to detect and 
investigate food-borne illnesses caused by food-bome pathogens. In many cases these systems are 
passive and rely on reporting by laboratories or physicians. Statistical analysis of information 
from such systems can reveal unusual clustering of illnesses by time or geographical area as 
compared with baseline values. Unfortunately, passive surveillance systems result in 
underreporting of disease, because only a small fraction of ill people seek medical care or submit 
samples for laboratory analysis. Furthermore, laboratories only lest for a limited number of 
disease-causing agents and thus report only selected information to health officials (3). In most 
cases, hospital laboratories are not equipped to analyze for chemical contaminants present in food. 
This, in combination with the fact that most diseases caused by chemical contaminants result in 
nonspecific symptoms, leads to a situation where the burden of disease estimates obtained from 
most surveillance systems do not include estimates on the part of the disease burden that is related 
to chemical hazards in food. 

Some countries maintain active food-borne disease surveillance systems to determine the 
burden of disease from food-bome pathogens more accurately. England, the Netherlands and the 
United States were among the first countries to conduct special studies to understand the disease 
burden attributable to food-bome pathogens. Following this ‘first generation' of studies, a number 
of other countries, including Australia. Canada and Ireland, launched similar studies. Studies from 
all these countries fall into two general designs: (i) prospective cohort studies with community 
etiology components or (ii) cross sectional surveys with or without supporting targeted studies. 
Although the design determines specific outcomes, all of these studies share the same overarching 
goal of defining the magnitude of acute gastrointestinal illness by taking into account under 
ascertainment and determining the proportion of acute gastrointestinal illness attributable to food. 
Researchers from each of these countries continue to work together closely, sharing research 
tools, reviewing and analyzing data and discussing future research goals. These active 
surveillance systems increase the timeliness of information and provide information on the 
baseline incidence of food-bome illness, which is needed to measure the effectiveness of control 
measures (4). 

Most national surveillance programmes aimed at ensuring that food does not contain 
unacceptable levels of contaminants are designed to measure selected chemical contaminants in a 
variety of raw agricultural commodities. Since the concern for chemical contamination is chronic 
disease and not acute illness, surveillance for chemical contaminants focuses on ensuring that the 
level of contaminants is below a predetermined maximum allowable limit rather than linking the 
contaminant level to an acute illness. When chemical contaminates are below the maximum 
allowable limit, consumers can be assured that the product has been produced according to good 
agricultural practices and their exposure to the chemical contaminant will be below the 
established acceptable daily intake level. 

3. Globalization of the Food Supply: The Need for Global Surveillance 

By virtue of the international nature of travel and trade, food safety has increasingly 
become a global issue. There have been many documented cases of contamination of food from 
one country causing significant health effects in other parts of the world (3). Couple the massive 
global trade of food and animal feeds with other factors affecting the global food supply and 
safety such as population growth, poverty, adverse climatic and social events: and the need for a 
globally coordinated strategy to control food illnesses becomes acutely apparent. 
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Concerns about the global spread of food-borne disease can best be addressed through 
strong surveillance systems, renewed commitment to public health, and strong international 
partnerships that strengthen national efforts of food-borne disease prevention and control. In view 
of the disparity among national surveillance systems, partnerships in global surveillance are a 
logical starting point. 

4. The Role of the World Health Organization (WHO) in Food Safety Surveillance 
4.1 Mandates and Regulations 

To be effective, global surveillance must be free of political bias. Global surveillance 
requires a neutral reporting and response environment. WHO is the international health 
organization with a primary mandate to protect public health and to provide technical assistance 
and advice to Member States on all health issues. In 1969. WHO adopted International Health 
Regulations (IHR) after agreement by the international community. These regulations represent 
the only regulatory framework for global public health security. The IHR prevent the international 
spread of infectious diseases by requiring national public health measures that are applicable to 
travellers and products at the point of entry. While the current IHR require Member States to 
notify WHO only of all cases of cholera, plague and yellow fever; the IHR are undergoing 
revision to meet the increasingly complex risks of existing and emerging infectious diseases. The 
revisions proposed include a requirement to notify WHO of all public health emergencies of 
international concern. In view of the need to contain disease and public health risks at their origin 
and to minimize international control measures. Member States would be obliged to identify and 
control all events of international public health importance, including infectious and non- 
infectious diseases as well as unacceptable levels of microorganisms, toxins and chemicals in food 
(3). 


The new proposed IHR will provide guidelines for implementing the required surveillance 
and response programmes for public health emergencies. Essential elements of the programme 
include rapid detection and reporting of public health emergencies, verification and preliminary 
control measures and response capacity, including notification to WHO of events or risks of 
international significance. This includes notification of a need for assistance to contain or control 
further spread of the contamination, and for travel and traffic restrictions on the movement of 
people, conveyances and goods including food, plants and animals. Information and 
recommendations developed by WHO will serve as a guide for responses appropriate to the actual 
health risk (3). 

In 2000, the 53rd World Health Assembly (WHA) adopted a resolution to recognize food 
safety as an essential public health function and called for the development of a Global Strategy 
for reduction of the burden of food-borne diseases. The resolution WHA 53.15 encouraged 
Member States to implement and keep national, and when appropriate, regional mechanisms for 
food-borne diseases surveillance. In 2002, WHO published a Global Strategy for Food Safety (5). 
The overall objective of this strategy is to strengthen surveillance of food-bome disease to provide 
Member Stales with the data necessary to reduce the burden of food-bome disease. 

4.2 Global Initiatives to Enhance Surveillance on Food-borne Illnesses 

A recent WHO Expert Consultation defined four surveillance categories (No formal 
surveillance. Syndromic surveillance. Laboratory-based surveillance. Integrated food chain 
surveillance) and discussed the feasibility of establishing sentinel surveillance in regions lacking 
reliable food-bome disease estimates. The attributes of each of these four surveillance systems 
are summarized in Table 1. Following this Consultation, studies on the burden of food-bome 
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disease in developing counlries were initiated. Jordan has been selected as the first sentinel site 
for this project and the selection of additional sites is underway'(6). 


Table 1. Surveillance systems in relation to the assessment of the burden of disease 


Surveillance 

Expected 

Contribution 

External 

Resources and 

Ability of 

Usefulness of 

Category 

Outcomes 

of Surveillance 

Support 

Cost Associated 

Surveillance 

Surveillance 



System to 

Required to 

with Conduction 

System to 

Data to 



Burden of 

Conduct 

Burden of 

Attribute 

Contribute to 



Disease 

Burden of 

Disease 

Disease to 

Risk Analysis 



Assessment 

Disease 

Assessment 

Specific Food 





Assessment 


Sources 



1. No formal 
surveillance 

Non-specific 

disease 

parameters 

None 

High 

Minimal 

None 

None 

2. Syndromic 
surveillance 

Non-specific 

disease 

parameters 

Limited 

Moderate 

Minimal 

None 

Limited 

3. Laboratory- 
based 

surveillance 

Etiology- 

specific, 

including 

subtypes 

Potentially 

significant 

Minimal 

Increased 
complexity, 
laboratory and 
epidemiological 
cost 

Moderate 

Potentially 

significant 

4. Integrated 

food-chain 

surveillance 

Etiology- 

specific, 

including 

subtypes, 

greater 

precision, 

population- 

based 

reservoirs 

Significant 

None 

Increased 
complexity, 
laboratory and 
epidemiological 
costs, including 
food and 
agricultural 
laboratories 

High 

High, allows 
validation of 
models 


Tabic adapted from (6). 


4d Global Food Surveillance Programmes 

In order to engender the political will required to initiate and sustain a strategy to reduce 
food-borne disease, the magnitude of the problem must be determined. Global surveillance 
information can also be used by countries to perform rapid risk assessments and prioritize food 
safety needs. WHO has implemented a number of sentinel site programmes to develop special 
studies in regions currently lacking good data on food-borne illnesses and has created a network 
connecting countries involved in these surveillance activities related to acute gastrointestinal 
illnesses. One of the global programmes designed to strengthen surveillance of food-borne disease 
is Global Salm-Surv. Global Salm-Surv is a laboratory based surveillance system that has been 
operational since January 2000. It consists of a network of institutions and individuals involved in 
Salmonella surveillance, serotyping and antimicrobial resistance testing. This programme. 


The criteria for assessing Ihc suitability of a country for inclusion in a burden of illness study were 
defined as: (i) lack of data on burden of food-borne disease in the country and the region, <ii) preferably 
in surveillance category 3 (laboratory based surveillance), (iii) availability of data on food consumption 
and contamination, the extent and nature of scientific and technical resources and infrastructure, (v) 
preference given to countries with geographical diversity, (vi) selecting a country with a broad 
representation of ethnicity and socio-economics and (vii) insuring that duplicate efforts by other 
organizations have not been done. 
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initiated by the WHO. the Danish Veterinary Laboratory (DVL) and the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention (CDC) and now also supported by the Institute Pasteur, United States 
Food and Drug Administration. Health Canada and Wagcningcn University; endeavours to reduce 
the global burden of food-borne disease by strengthening national and regional surveillance and 
response activities (7). The WHO Global Salm-Surv external quality assurance system (EQAS) is 
an important step toward improving the quality of Salmonella scrotyping and antimicrobial 
susceptibility testing worldwide (7). The core elements of the Global Salm-Surv programme 
include regional training workshops, a moderated electronic discussion group, an external quality 
assurance system, a country databank of annual Salmonella surveillance summaries, a web site 
http://www.who.int/emc/diseases/zoo/SALM-SURV/index.html and reference testing services. 
Training workshops for microbiologists and epidemiologists have involved numerous 
representatives from almost 100 countries from all six WHO designated regions. 

WHO also monitors and performs exposure assessments of chemical contaminants in 
food. The WHO Global Environmental Monitoring System/Food Contamination Monitoring and 
Assessment Programme (GEMS/Food) provides information on the concentration of chemical 
contaminants in food, their contribution to total human exposure and their significance for public 
health and trade. GEMS/Food provides baselines of chemical contaminants in food that may be 
used to assess contamination. The Programme is an important component of the global risk 
assessment of chemicals in food and provides exposure assessments that form part of the basis for 
setting national and international food safety standards. GEMS/Food maintains a network of 
WHO Collaborating Centres, national focal points and participating institutions located in over 70 
countries. It maintains links with international organizations such as Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations (FAO), the International Atomic Energy Agency ( IAEA), the 
United Nations Environment Programme (UNEP) and nongovernmental organizations such as the 
International Union of Food Science and Technology (IUFoST) and the International Union of 
Pure and Applied Chemistry (IUPAC)(3). 

4.4 Global Outbreak Alert and Response Systems 

Under the WHO Programme on Global Alert and Response, WHO has established a 
mechanism for providing accurate and timely information about important disease outbreaks. This 
information is delivered systematically and rapidly to key professionals in international public 
health through the international networks for specific disease surveillance including FluNet for 
influenza. RabNet for rabies, Global Salm-Surv for salmonellosis and DengueNet for dengue (3). 

Outbreak verification is a new approach to global disease surveillance that aims to 
improve control of epidemics by active collection and verification of information on reported 
outbreaks. Verification of outbreaks is based on a broad range of sources of information, 
including the Global Public Health Information Network (GPH1N). GPHIN is a Web-based 
electronic system developed by Health Canada in collaboration with WHO. which scans the Web 
to identify suspected disease outbreaks. The suspected outbreaks are followed up with the affected 
countries to verify the existence of the epidemic, its cause and the control measures being taken. 
The information is then disseminated via the outbreak verification list to over 900 institutions and 
key decision-makers in international public health, such as WHO Collaborating Centres, national 
institutes of public health and the major non-governmental organizations. Since 1996. over 500 
outbreak reports have been investigated and the information disseminated when it was found to be 
of international public health importance. WHO offers assistance in all cases (3). 

The WHO Global Outbreak Alert and Response Network (GOARN) provides immediate 
public health assistance for the containment of disease outbreaks. The Network provides a 
coordinated mechanism for outbreak alert and response. It consists of a technical partnership 
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between institutions and networks and complements existing systems. Its role is to combat the 
international spread of outbreaks by rapid identification, verification and communication of 
threats, leading to a coordinated response. It ensures that appropriate technical assistance reaches 
the affected Member State rapidly, minimizing the health impact of the outbreak and preventing 
further spread of disease. WHO responds to requests from Member Slates for assistance in 
outbreak management by fielding special teams of experts. Recent examples of outbreaks in 
which WHO participated directly in the field include: Rift Valley fever in Kenya and Somalia, 
monkey pox in the Democratic Republic of Congo, avian influenza (H5NI) in Hong Kong 
(China)(3). 

4.5 Improving Global Food Safely through an International Food Safety Authorities 

Network (INFOSAN) 

In addition to providing necessary information for monitoring outbreaks of food-borne 
diseases and evaluating control measures, global surveillance can serve as an early warning 
system for food outbreaks and provide the rationale for public health intervention including the 
cessation, and resumption, of trade. Early detection of food-borne diseases and immediate public 
health intervention can not only limit the number of illnesses and deaths, but also lessen the 
negative effects on international travel and trade. Global food-borne disease surveillance and 
response is a decisive element in maintaining public health and facilitating trade of food, plants, 
animals, and animal products (8). 

WHO. together with FAO, is now enhancing its ability to respond to food-bome disease 
emergencies by establishing an International Food Safety Authorities Network (INFOSAN), an 
information network for the dissemination of important information about global food safety 
issues. In January 2003, WHO identified the need for a food safely network to complement and 
support the existing WHO information and response programmes. INFOSAN is designed to 
enhance the ability of the GOARN Network to combat the international spread of food-bome 
disease by rapid identification, verification and communication. Embedded in INFOSAN is 
INFOSAN EMERGENCY, this food safety emergency network will help to minimize the health 
impact of food-bome disease outbreaks and prevent further disease spread by an implicated food 
(8). 


Each participating country will have one or several INFOSAN Focal Points. The 
INFOSAN Focal Points are expected to receive INFOSAN information and disseminate it. 
Several INFOSAN Focal Points may be identified in countries where responsibilities arc divided 
among several food safely authorities, including those involved in food legislation, food control 
and management, food inspection services, laboratory services for monitoring and surveillance, 
and information, education and communications, across the so-called farm-lo-fork continuum (8). 

Each country will have one dedicated INFOSAN EMERGENCY contact point that, in 
addition to receiving the general information, will be activated to deal with major international 
incidents involving an imminent risk of serious injury or death to consumers. INFOSAN 
EMERGENCY will be used to alert food safety authorities to food-bome disease outbreaks or 
food contamination events of international significance. The INFOSAN EMERGENCY Contact 
Point will be expected to accept some notification and response responsibility and to facilitate the 
communication of urgent messages during food safety emergencies. INFOSAN EMERGENCY 
will be closely linked to the GOARN Network (http://www.who.int/csr/sars/goarn/en/ index.html) 
at both the national and international levels. INFOSAN and INFOSAN EMERGENCY are limited 
to government entities or entities appointed by government (8). 
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5. The Role of Surveillance in Assessing New Technologies and Emerging Risks 

Many countries have well developed, established surveillance systems for monitoring 
food and the environment for chemical contaminants such as dioxins, PCBs, heavy metals and 
residues of pesticides and veterinary drugs. Surveillance systems directed at food-borne pathogens 
are more recent as are microbiological risk assessments and pathogen reduction programmes. The 
development of a comprehensive food safety surveillance framework not only enables the 
continued assurance of food safety regarding known chemicals and pathogens, but provides a 
mechanism to protect against emerging hazards. 

The application of modern biotechnology to food production presents new opportunities 
and challenges for human health. The potential benefits to consumers include enhancing the 
nutrient content of foods, decreasing their allergenic potential, and improving the efficiency of 
food production. On the other hand, the potential effects on human health of the consumption of 
food produced through genetic modification must be carefully examined. Modem biotechnology 
must be thoroughly evaluated if it is to bring about a true improvement in our way of producing 
food. Having a fully functioning, global food safety surveillance network will provide an added 
measure of confidence to consumers across the world that the safety of food produced by genetic 
engineering is being monitored. 

Antimicrobial agents are essential medicines for human and animal health and welfare. 
The development of antimicrobial resistance is a global public and animal health concern that is 
impacted by both human and non-human antimicrobial usage. A comprehensive food safety 
surveillance framework will not only be capable of the monitoring food-borne pathogens but will 
be capable of determining the development of antimicrobial resistance in these pathogens when it 
is associated with the use of antimicrobials in agriculture and veterinary medicine. This 
information is critical for determining risks associated with the development antimicrobial 
resistance for specific microorganism-antimicrobial combinations and for developing risk 
management options aimed at reducing the risk associated with the use of antimicrobials in 
agriculture and veterinary medicine. 

6. Food Surveillance to Detect the Malicious Intentional Contamination of Food 

The intentional malicious contamination of food is not a new threat. However, the 
centralization of food production and the widespread distribution of food enhances the potential 
public health impact of intentional food contamination. The potential impact on human health of 
deliberate sabotage of food can be estimated by extrapolation from the many documented 
examples of unintentional outbreaks of food-bome disease. The largest, best-documented 
incidents include an outbreak of S. typhimurium infection in 1985, affecting 170 000 people, 
caused by contamination of pasteurized milk from a dairy plant in the United States of America. 
An outbreak of hepatitis A associated with consumption of clams in Shanghai, China, in 1991 
affected nearly 300 000 people and may be the largest food-bome disease incident in history. The 
number of people impacted by an intentional contamination incident is likely to be considerably 
higher. 


In 2002, WHO published a report on 'Terrorist Threats to Food: Guidance for 
Establishing and Strengthening Prevention and Response Systems" (3). This report identified two 
major strategies for countering the threat of food sabotage, i.e., prevention and response, 
including preparedness. According to the report, the key measures needed to prevent food 
terrorism include the establishment and enhancement of existing food safety management 
programmes and the implementation of reasonable security measures. Detection of the food 
contamination is needed to activate a response. 
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The main requiremenl for rapid dcieclion of covert or overt acts of food terrorism is a 
surveillance system with the sensitivity to rapidly identify small clusters of food-borne illness. 
Such systems permit identification of disease outbreaks, whether intentional or unintentional, but 
do not necessarily permit the identification of the disease or its mode of transmission. Strong 
national surveillance systems provide information on the expected frequency and size of various 
disease outbreaks, thus providing a baseline for identifying unusual clusters that might herald a 
terrorist incident. Early detection of disease resulting from food terrorism will depend upon 
sensitive general surveillance systems for communicable disease at local and national levels, with 
close cooperation and communication among clinicians, laboratories and public health 
professional. Once food terrorism is detected, there is a need to activate response systems 
including verification of the threat, management of the consequences by aiding the affected 
population, identification and removal of the food from sale and management of the social, 
political and economic consequences of the act (3). 

The report concluded that effective preparedness for food terrorism requires both 
strengthening of the general public health surveillance and improving coordination and 
communication among the sectors responsible for an emergency response. The lack of integrated 
surveillance, epidemiological and laboratory activities and lack of preparedness planning for 
emergency response in many developing countries are still significant obstacles to effective 
detection and response to threats posed by the deliberate as well as unintentional introduction of 
hazardous agents into food (3). The assistance of WHO and FAO can help prevent quickly detect 
and mitigate the effects of food terrorism, as well as the effects of unintentional food-borne 
outbreaks and contamination events. The new 1NFOSAN network is intended to support this 
work. 


7. Concluding remarks 

Both industrialized and developing countries can best address concerns about food-borne 
disease including those from new technologies and intentional acts of terrorism through strong 
surveillance systems, renewed commitment to public health and strong international partnerships. 
There is a need for a common high standard of food safety to protect consumers worldwide. 
Surveillance programmes serve as a tool for monitoring and continuous improvement of food 
quality through detection of food-borne illnesses or contamination in food production and 
initiation of appropriate responses. Since the challenge is to produce safe food at affordable 
prices, surveillance programmes need to be sensitive, sensible and cost efficient. Currently, the 
infrastructure and capacity needed to efficiently coordinate and operate national food-borne 
contaminant and food-borne disease surveillance programmes varies among countries worldwide. 
International organizations have a major role to play in promoting integration of food safety 
surveillance at the national and international level. 

The WHO and FAO have a critically important roles to play in food safety at the 
international level. The WHO, in many cases in direct collaboration with FAO, functions to 
implement the International Health Regulations (1HR); coordinate worldwide disease surveillance 
networks; and coordinate international responses to communicable diseases. FAO and WHO work 
to assess the health risks associated with chemical and biological agents and radio nuclear 
materials and the potential to mitigate such risk as well as support the development of food safety 
infrastructure in Member States. These functions place these organizations in a unique position to 
play a key role in: 1) the coordination of global surveillance for food safety emergencies; and 2) 
the facilitation of responses to food emergencies of international significance to human health; 
and 3) the provision of technical assistance for national preparedness and response. The 
development of INFOSAN and INFOSAN Emergency will enhance the efforts of WHO and FAO 
in providing the world with a safe food supply. 
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Abstract 

Cost-efficient monitoring of food contamination and surveillance of food-bome diseases 
requires a coordinated multidisciplinary approach with the participation of stakeholders from all 
sectors of the “farm-to-fork” continuum including the public health sector. To facilitate 
communication and coordination, establishment of a coordinating body with the participation of 
relevant stakeholders is recommended. Furthermore, relevant surveillance data from all stages in 
the food production chain and from the surveillance of human disease should be continuously 
collected and analyzed to evaluate trends and sources of food-bome disease. The establishment of 
a dedicated multidisciplinary surveillance unit involving epidemiological and microbiological 
expertise from all sectors can facilitate this type of coherent data analysis and feed back. Systems 
such as these can be operated at the national, regional and global level. 

Monitoring And Surveillance as Tools in Food Safety Assurance 

In order to address and manage food safety, it is imperative to have knowledge on the 
current situation and trends with regard to the occurrence and spread of human pathogens in the 
food production chain. This knowledge needs to be updated continuously so that appropriate 
responses can be prepared. Activities involved in such a system are gathered under the terms 
'monitoring' and 'surveillance' (Fig. 1). Monitoring can be defined as: "the performance and 
analysis of routine measurements, aimed at detecting changes in the environment or health status 
of populations ”. Surveillance can be defined as: "the ongoing systematic collection, collation, 
analysis and interpretation of data, followed by the dissemination of information to all those 
involved so that directed actions may be taken" (WHO/CDS/CSR). 

Surveillance refers to a specific extension of monitoring where obtained information is 
utilized and measures are taken if certain threshold values related to disease status have been 
passed (Noordhuizen and Dufour, 1997). The main objectives of surveillance arc outbreak 
detection, monitoring trends in endemic disease, evaluating interventions, and monitoring 
programme performance and progress towards a predetermined control objective. However, 
surveillance is not merely a routine measure of the current situation (as opposed to monitoring), 
but a basis for giving qualified feed-back to producers, tracing back contamination to its origin, 
pin-pointing critical (control) points during production and initializing targeted action. 


Dept of Epidemiology and Risk Assessment 

Dcp. of Microbiological Food Safety, Danish Institute for Food and Veterinary Research, Morkhoj 
Bygade 19. DK-2860 Soborg. Denmark 
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Figure 1. Graphic presentation illustrating the relation between monitoring and surveillance. 

There are various levels of intensity and coordination in surveillance systems. 
Surveillance can be active or passive, general or sentinel, continuous or intermittent, disjointed or 
integrated. In general, the intensity of surveillance is a product of social (i.e. priority of disease, 
societal impact), practical (i.e. availability of epidemiological knowledge) and financial 
parameters. 

The Need for a National Approach 

Pathogenic microorganisms can enter the food chain at any point, from livestock feed, via 
the on-farm production site, at the slaughterhouse or packing plant, in manufacturing, processing 
and retailing of food, through catering and home preparation. Since there are numerous possible 
routes for transmission of pathogens throughout production, isolated actions (e.g. decontamination 
of animal feed) will in most cases not ensure lasting consumer protection. In order to effectively 
manage the problem of food-borne disease, measures should be considered at all levels of 
production. This requires a coordinated surveillance and response effort from all major 
stakeholders in food safety. 

The food industry is responsible for the quality and the safety of their products and is 
therefore a major stakeholder in food safety. Production may be monitored through, for example, 
certification programmes, process control schemes or H ACCP ( Hazard Analysis Critical Control 
Points) based control programmes. These control activities generate data that can constitute an 
important contribution to national surveillance programmes. Also, in an outbreak investigation, 
additional sampling may be required to trace-back human infection to the point of contamination 
in the food-production chain. Close cooperation between the private and public sector is therefore 
imperative. 

In general, the main stakeholders in food safety representing the government are the 
Ministries of Health and the Ministries of Agriculture/Food. Under them arc agencies that arc 
responsible for the legislative, technical and practical implementation of food safety programmes, 
and each agency often has a dedicated reference laboratory associated with it. The access to 
surveillance data often goes through these laboratories. These two or possibly three organizational 
structures often run independent of each other. In order to get a comprehensive view of the 
national food safety status, the two Ministries and their respective agencies and reference 
laboratories should work closely together. 
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Figure 2. Schematic presentation of the collection, collation, analysis and interpretation of surveillance 
data and the subsequent dissemination of information to all the major stakeholders in food safety. 

Finally, other stakeholders of food safety are the non-governmental organizations. They 
may represent consumers, food industry workers or the environmentalists. Although these 
organizations seldom are directly involved in the generation of data, they can influence the 
launching of food safety initiatives and serve as a driving force behind initiation of surveillance 
efforts. 


The main challenge is to develop structures that ensure the systematic collection, 
collation, analysis and interpretation of surveillance data and communication to all public and 
private stakeholders involved (Fig. 2). For this purpose, one or more coordinating bodies or 
steering committees with representatives of all stakeholders may he formed. The integration of all 
surveillance data from farm-to-fork in a coherent analysis and subsequent interpretation may be 
the task of a specialized multidisciplinary research unit, which reports to the relevant coordinating 
bodies or steering committees. The evaluation by these committees can then lead to a coordinated 
response. 

Integration of surveillance activities to the national level facilitates optimization and cost 
efficiency in the generation and utilization of surveillance data. The challenge is to optimize the 
sensitivity of the surveillance system while minimizing the costs. For example: 

• Integration of surveillance components within and between links of a production chain, 
e.g. to investigate possible associations between the levels of food-borne pathogens in 
food animals and in food products at retail: 

• Integration of different surveillance programmes of the same production animal, e.g. using 
the same serum samples for the detection of antibodies against both Salmonella and 
PRRS; 

• Integration of different surveillance programmes for different production animals, e.g. to 
estimate the relative contribution of the main reservoirs to the total number of human 
cases of food-bome illness; 
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• Integration of national surveillance programmes to rapidly recognize and report 
international outbreaks, c.g. EnlcrNei, OzFoodNet and Global SalmSurv. 

The integration of food-borne disease surveillance activities can be achieved through: 1) 
communication, 2) collaboration, 3) coordination and 4) central storage of data. Communication 
between major stakeholders can he maintained during regular meetings and direct, informal 
contact between veterinary and public health workers in key-positions. Collaboration consists 
mainly of the routine exchange of data and participation in outbreak investigation and response. 
Control activities and the sharing of information need to be coordinated, within and between 
programmes. Managing a central database containing all surveillance data allows for coherent 
analyses of the relation between food-bome-pathogen reservoirs and disease in time and space. 
These four components ensure the optimal use of data that already is being generated. 

The Role of National Monitoring and Surveillance in Risk Analysis 

Though the main purpose of surveillance is disease control, surveillance data is widely 
used as part of a risk analysis framework (i.e. in risk assessment and risk management) (Fig. 3). 
Surveillance programme outcome allows for the detection of events and developments that require 
a detailed evaluation of the situation (i.e. risk evaluation). By incorporating results from all 
pertinent lines of investigation (e.g. monitoring and surveillance programmes, outbreak 
investigations, surveys, analytical studies), risk assessors can develop risk models that are used to 
evaluate alternative intervention and control strategies. 

Surveillance 


Epidemiological 

Risk management evaluation/ 

Risk assessment 


Research 

Figure 3. The cycle of public health protection, illustrating the role of surveillance in supporting 
risk assessment, risk management and formulating new research efforts. 

Results from risk assessments provide decision-support to risk managers. The options 
provided by the risk assessment are evaluated together with social and financial factors (i.e. option 
assessment). Subsequently, the effect of risk management actions can be monitored through 
surveillance (i.e. monitoring and review). 

Salmonella Surveillance in Denmark - An Kxamplc of an Integrated Approach 

In Denmark, the successful implementation of a number of surveillance and control 
programmes can be accredited to the close cooperation between public sector and private industry 
(Wegener et al., 2003). The authorities have delegated the responsibility for technical 
coordination of the programmes to committees with representatives from the industry, 
government bodies and science. In the planning and implementation of programmes, there has 
been a close involvement of microbiologists and epidemiologists. In addition, there is a very close 
collaboration between medical and veterinary epidemiologists and microbiologists in monitoring 
the effect of the programmes on the incidence of human infection. 
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To initiate and generate the basis for targeted action, the Danish Zoonosis Centre was 
established in January 1994. The Zoonosis Centre is an epidemiological surveillance and research 
unit recently moved under the newly formed Ministry of Family and Consumer Affairs 
(previously the Ministry of Food, Agriculture and Fisheries). The Zoonosis Centre collects all 
data from all national surveillance and control programmes on zoonoses and conducts an ongoing 
analysis of the national zoonosis situation from farm-to-fork. including the identification of 
outbreaks, the assessment of sources of human food-borne disease as well as basic 
epidemiological research. 

A report on trends and sources of zoonoses in Denmark is published annually by the 
Zoonosis Centre (Fig. 4), in hard copy and on the Internet ( http://www.dfvf.dk/ 
Default-asp?lD=9606 ). 


V 


Annual Report on 
Zoonoses in 
Denmark 2003 




Figure 4. Annual Report on Zoonoses in Denmark with the estimated attribution of major animal 
reservoirs to human salmonellosis 

The report includes an annual account of major sources of food-home salmonellosis based 
on surveillance, as well as an overview of the trends in the estimated attribution of these sources 
to human infection since 1988. Detailed knowledge of the distribution of Salmonella subtypes in 
all relevant food animals and food types, generated through intensive and continuous monitoring, 
is an essential prerequisite for the analysis (Hald et al., 2004). 

The Zoonosis Centre conducts quarterly meetings where the current status of the human 
incidence and control programmes on food-borne zoonoses is communicated to relevant 
stakeholders. The stakeholders are organized in three so-called “coordination-groups". The first 
coordination-group also serves as a board for the Zoonosis Centre. It has representatives of all 
government agencies and institutions involved in monitoring and control of food and water borne 
infections. This group includes; Statens Serum Institut, the Danish Veterinary and Food 
Administration, the Danish Plant Directorate, the Danish Institute for Food and Veterinary 
Research, the National Board of Health, the Danish Environmental Protection Agency and the 
Royal Veterinary and Agricultural University. The second coordination-group represents the 
producers; the Danish Bacon and Meat Council, the Danish Meat and Livestock Board, the 
Danish Dairy Board, the Federation of Egg Producers, the Federation of Slaughter Poultry 
Producers and the National Board of Agricultural Producers. The third coordination-group 
consists of "other interested parties", such as the National Consumers Board, the National 
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Retailers Board, the Union of Food Industry Workers, the Danish Industry Board and the 
Federation of Hotel and Restaurant Owners. The Centre is also responsible for communication to 
the general public and the media through press-releases, printed reports, publications, and a 
website, 

A number of other countries have in recent years established similar or related structures 
to improve surveillance and facilitate communication and coordination. These countries include 
Finland, Germany, Ireland. Norway, Sweden. United Kingdom, and many more. 

Food Contamination Monitoring at the National Level in Denmark 

The organization of the Danish food control system has been changed over the last 5 
years. Previously, food control at the retail level was carried out by a large number of local food 
control units that referred to local authorities. Apart from the fact that the local control 
administration was not cost efficient, the organization was flawed by heterogeneity in several 
important aspects, such as the evaluation of microbiological results and in prioritizing control 
activities. Also the decentralized organization of these control units created problems when 
dealing with nationwide establishments. Re-organization has put the regional laboratories under 
direct supervision of the national food authority, instead of the local administrations. The control 
of food production from farm-to-fork was hereby joined in one body, under direct governmental 
jurisdiction. Furthermore, in the retail sector there has been a movement towards increased own- 
control in recent years. The implementation of HACCP in the producers' own control 
programmes has reduced the degree of involvement of the authorities in the organization of food 
control systems. 

Currently, the inspection and control is more of an auditing nature with emphasis on 
generating general knowledge on the contamination on food items, instead of specific knowledge 
on the general hygiene in establishments, i.e. microbiological testing is focused on collecting data 
on the occurrence of specific pathogens in various food commodities as compared to earlier where 
testing for indicator organisms for monitoring of the general hygiene was very common. Thus, the 
food control in the retail sector is aiming more at collecting information needed to improve human 
health. Fewer samples are taken on a routine basis, and more samples are taken to gather 
information on specific problems or to obtain information needed to perform activities within a 
risk analysis framework (Fig. 3). 

Elucidation of specific problems and gathering of information for the use in Risk Analysis 
are performed in so-called “Centrally coordinated projects”. The shift in focus is illustrated by the 
fact that the number of samples collected for surveillance of general hygiene in retail shops has 
decreased from 79,000 in 1998 to 23.000 in 2003. In the same period the number of samples 
collected for specific projects has increased from 3000 in 1998 to 17.000 in 2003. 

These projects are carried out to collect information on pathogen/commodity 
combinations needed in risk analysis. This knowledge may be needed in Risk Assessment (i.e. for 
gathering data on Exposure Assessment) as well as in Risk Management (i.e. for the Monitoring 
and Review of the impact of Risk Management options. The centrally co-coordinated projects 
performed in 2003 are presented in Table 1. 
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Table 1. Centrally co-coordinated microbiological projects performed in Denmark in 2003, with 
the number of samples investigated. 

Aim 

Project 

No. of 
samples 

Risk Profiling 

Presence of VTEC 026, 0103, 01 1 1 and 0143 in beef cattle 

1500 


Presence of Campylobacter in pre-cut ready-to-eat salad 

500 

Risk Assessment 

Effect of different reduction strategies on the number of 
Campylobacter on broilers at slaughter level 

2000 


Presence and number of Campylobacter on turkeys during 
slaughter combined with antibiotic resistance testing 

1500 

Risk Management 

Surveillance programme on antibiotic resistance in bacteria 
from foods (DANMAP) 

1000 


Listeria monocytogenes in ready-to-eat foods 

1200 


Vibrio in seafoods (EU control campaign) 

1000 


Total 

8700 


The content of these “Centrally coordinated projects" are decided each year through a 
process involving the central and regional authorities as well as the Danish Institute for Food and 
Veterinary Research. 

Concluding Remarks 

The detection of changes of food-borne diseases patterns and variations in the 
contamination in the food production process are an absolute necessity for the monitoring and 
continuous improvement of food quality and safety. These programmes need to he sensitive, 
sensible and cost efficient. Food contamination monitoring and food-borne disease surveillance at 
national level provides a timely and comprehensive overview of the veterinary and public health 
status of a nation. The integration of food-borne disease surveillance has the goal to gather all 
national surveillance activities in a common public service that carries out many functions using 
similar structures, processes and personnel. The infrastructure of an established surveillance 
programme in one area may serve as a framework for strengthening other surveillance activities. 
Though some food-borne diseases may have specific information needs, requiring specialized 
systems, there may be the potential for synergy and the sharing of common resources. 
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Agenda Item 5.2 GF 02/11 

SECOND FAO/WHO GLOBAL FORUM OF FOOD SAFETY REGULATORS 
Bangkok, Thailand, 12-14 October 2004 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ON FOOD CONTAMINATION 
AND FOODBORNE DISEASE SURVEILLANCE 

( Prepared by the United States of America) 


Introduction 

A primary challenge in the 21st Century is to minimize food safety risk to consumers as 
the scientific complexity of food grows, and as trade, regulation, new health threats, and 
consumption patterns continue to change, particularly with respect to the global food supply. The 
World Health Organization (WHO) reports that surveillance of food-home diseases is becoming 
an increasingly high priority in the public health agenda in many countries. Such surveillance 
helps estimate the burden of food-borne diseases, assess its relative impact on health and 
economics, evaluate disease prevention and control programmes, and allows for rapid detection of 
and response to outbreaks. It is also a major source of information for conducting risk assessment, 
and more broadly for risk management and communication. Food-borne disease surveillance 
should be integrated with food monitoring data and data from food animals along the entire feed- 
food chain. Integrating such data would result in robust surveillance information and allow 
appropriate priority setting and public health interventions. Intersectoral, inter-institutional, and 
international collaboration are of paramount importance. National surveillance is of varying 
intensity depending on the country and region on the globe. Additionally, methods used are not 
necessarily uniform, making data interpretation difficult. Organizations such as the WHO, the 
World Organization for Animal Health (OIE), and the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations (FAO), are working to improve international surveillance. 

With respect to the United States, the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services’ 
(HHS) Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (HHS/CDC), in close collaboration with State 
and Territorial Departments of Health, are responsible for conducting human disease surveillance. 
The U.S. Department of Agriculture's (USDA) Food Safety and Inspection Service (FSIS), as 
well as the HHS' Food and Drug Administration (FDA), closely monitor this disease surveillance 
through a variety of human and technological liaison activities described below. FSIS and 
HHS/FDA react to episodes of food-borne disease based on epidemiological information from 
HHS/CDC or other state and local health authorities linking illnesses to food products. However, 
both FSIS and HHS/FDA would benefit from better coordination, both nationally and 
internationally, linking what we sec in terms of surveillance with what we observe with foods. 

Existing Surveillance Systems and the Development of International Cooperation 

United Stales Continental Alert and Monitoring Systems 

HHS/CDC maintains routine national surveillance for individual cases of food-borne 
infections that depend on regular reporting from state public health departments. These nationally 
notifiable disease reporting systems collect limited standard information, help track trends in 
those infections, and alert local, state and national health authorities to potential outbreaks. 
Serotyping clinical isolates of Salmonella at state public health laboratories is a critical part of this 
surveillance. In addition, HHS/CDC also maintains a reporting system for food-bome outbreaks 
that are investigated and reported by local and state health departments. This is a web-based 
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reporting system called the Electronic Food-borne Outbreak Reporting System (EFORS). EFORS 
collects standardized information on more than 1200 reports of outbreaks each year. 

HHS/CDC also conducts active surveillance for food-borne disease through a 
collaborative active surveillance network called FoodNet. The Food-borne Diseases Active 
Surveillance Network (FoodNet) is the principal food-borne disease component of HHS/CDC's 
Emerging Infections Programme (EIP). FoodNet is a collaborative project of the HHS/CDC, 10 
EIP sites (California. Colorado, Connecticut, Georgia, New York. Maryland. Minnesota. Oregon. 
Tennessee and New Mexico). USDA, and HHS/FDA. The project consists of active surveillance 
of food-borne diseases and related epidemiologic studies designed to help public health officials 
better understand the epidemiology of food-borne diseases in the United Slates. Food-borne 
diseases include infections caused by bacteria such as Salmonella, Shigella, Campylobacter, 
Escherichia coli 0157:H7, Listeria monocytogenes, Yersinia enterocolitica, and Vibrio, and 
parasites such as Cryptosporidium and Cyclospora. In 1 995, FoodNet surveillance began in five 
locations: California, Connecticut, Georgia, Minnesota, and Oregon. Each year, the surveillance 
area, or catchment, has expanded, with the inclusion of additional counties or additional sites 
(New York and Maryland in 1998, Tennessee in 2000, Colorado in 2001 and New Mexico in 
2004). The total population of the 2003 bacterial catchment is 37.6 million persons, or 13.8% of 
the United States population. FoodNet provides a network for responding to new and emerging 
food-borne diseases of national importance, monitoring the burden of food-borne diseases, and 
identifying the sources of specific food-borne diseases. FoodNet provides accurate and detailed 
surveillance information about those infections for which surveillance is variable or non-existent 
from state to state. FSIS and FDA's Center for Food Safety and Applied Nutrition (CFSAN) also 
participate in the FoodNet surveillance activities. For more information see www.cdc.gov/ 
foodnet . 

PulseNet, the national molecular subtyping network for food-borne disease surveillance, 
was established in 1996 by HHS/CDC and several state health department laboratories to facilitate 
subtyping bacterial food-bome pathogens for epidemiologic purposes. PulseNet reached full 
national participation in 2001. Public health laboratories in all 50 states routinely determine the 
molecular fingerprints of Escherichia coli OI57:H7, Listeria monocytogenes, and regularly 
subtype common serotypes of Salmonella; standard protocols have also been developed for 
subtyping a growing number of other food-bome pathogens. Food regulatory laboratories at 
HHS/FDA and FSIS also participate, and HHS/CDC maintains the national database of patterns. 
Rapid electronic comparison of strain patterns in state and national databases provides early 
detection of clusters of related infections, guiding investigations, and verifying control. PulseNet 
identifies potential outbreaks that otherwise would have been missed, particularly those that arc 
widely dispersed. Identifying and investigating such outbreaks can identify system problems in 
food safety, so that they can be corrected. For example, with the regular use of PulseNet. the 
frequency of detected outbreaks of listeriosis in the United States has increased from one every 
five years to two per year, focusing attention on critical points of control within the food safely 
system. For more information sec www.cdc.gov/pulsenet . 

In collaboration with WHO, the HHS/CDC helped to establish the International 
Collaboration on Food-bome Diseases “Burden of Illness Studies” Network in March 2004, as a 
means of establishing communications and collaboration among nations developing burden of 
illness studies, specifically with respect to acute gastrointestinal illness and food-bome disease. 

Food-bome outbreak investigations are a critical part of the food safety system. New and 
recurrent food-bome hazards can be rapidly identified by investigation of food-bome outbreaks. 
Careful investigation of an outbreak, including tracing the food from farm to table and 
reconstructing the means of contamination, is critical to move the food safety agenda forward 
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when new hazards emerge. Most outbreaks are investigated and controlled by local and state 
health departments. HHS/CDC routinely consults with the state health departments as they 
investigate outbreaks, launches emergency field investigations to assist them in large, complex or 
unusual outbreaks, collaborates with HHS/FDA and USDA/FSIS on the traceback of implicated 
food items to their origins, and coordinates efforts to improve outbreak detection and investigation 
methods. 

U.S. federal agencies, state/county officials, foreign governments, law enforcement, health 
professionals, industry, or news media may issue an alert or notification. Alerts/notifications are 
related to problems with products that may pose a risk to the public. Information is shared within 
legal constraints, and information received from other organizations is used to improve analysis 
and respond to problems. U.S. agencies call upon the capabilities of their various stakeholder 
communities — regulators, public health partners, industry, and consumers — to generate effective 
solutions to complex food safety challenges. HHS/FDA and USDA rapidly coordinate responses 
to contain a problem and remove products from commerce to protect the public's health. 

HHS/FDA’s Emergency Operations Center (EOC) tracks food-borne outbreaks in the 
United States. If an HHS/FDA-regulated product is identified in a food-borne illness, EOC 
coordinates agency-wide responses, including sample collection and analysis, interpretation of 
disease-related data, and trace back of implicated products. HHS/FDA also has various 
educational efforts with State and local regulatory authorities promoting food-borne illness 
investigations. Well-trained personnel enhance surveillance, and FDA relies strongly on State and 
local authorities for quality surveillance information. HHS/FDA also has a Trilateral Agreement 
for product notifications with Canada and Mexico. In addition. HHS/FDA monitors various 
electronic and media sources, such as ProMed, which may provide signs of emerging issues. 
EOC conveys proper alerts through various mechanisms to respond effectively to these situations, 
as needed. 

FSIS relics on a cadre of Public Health and Epidemiology Liaison officers located in 
regionally based offices (Atlanta and Omaha) who maintain active and open communications with 
State and Territorial health officials, and are USDA/FSIS’ first point of contact for reports of 
illness that may be associated with meat, poultry or egg products. There is a 24-hour toll-free 
number for public health partners to call which routes the caller to the appropriate officer. 
Additionally. USDA/FSIS has a liaison officer assigned to the HHS/CDC. enabling USDA/FSIS 
to receive the earliest warning on food-borne illnesses that may involve regulated products. 

HHS/FDA and FSIS officials receive alerts from HHS/CDC's Epi-X electronic alert 
system. Epi-X is a web-based communications system operated by HHS/CDC. Distribution of 
information through the Epi-X network is to promote rapid communications of recent outbreaks 
and other health events among local, state, and federal health officials. Epi-X carries reports of 
disease events outside, as well as inside, the United States. This dissemination of international 
health information promotes further surveillance of these conditions in the United States, as well 
as follow-up collaborations with foreign authorities dealing with these health events. 

On an emergency basis. HHS/FDA maintains after hours phone contact numbers for all 50 
States, and shares information through regularly scheduled conference calls with the Slates and 
ad-hoc calls. Additionally, HHS/FDA has the S.A.F.E.S (State Advisory FAX/Email system) 
communication system, which allows HHS/FDA to broadcast FAX and email information to all 
50 slates on demand. It is regularly used to disseminate information by the Agency. State agencies 
that may participate in calls or receive information include Departments of Health, Agriculture. 
Boards of Pharmacy, Environmental Health, Poison Control Centers, Fish and Wildlife, and State 
Veterinarians. 
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HHS/FDA's Office of International Programmes and FSIS’s Office of International 
Affairs disseminate food safety information to foreign counterpart food regulatory authorities in 
other countries, as appropriate. For example, for a food product that is recalled because there is a 
reasonable probability that use of or exposure to the product will cause serious health 
consequences or death (referred to as Class I), and is exported, notification will be provided to the 
counterpart authorities. 

The HHS Office of Global Health Affairs coordinates the U.S. work on the International 
Health Regulations (IHRs), which will include a set of internationally reportable diseases, 
including food-borne diseases. This involves a multi-agency effort that includes, not only HHS 
agencies, but also State, USTR, and USDA agencies. HHS/FDA has actively participated in this 
endeavour for a number of years by reviewing documents and providing comments as appropriate. 
More recently, FSIS and the USDA's Animal and Plant Health Inspection Service have also 
participated in the development of the IHRs. 

The Electronic Laboratory Exchange Network (eLEXNET) is a seamless, integrated, web- 
based data exchange system for food testing information that allows multiple agencies engaged in 
food safety activities to compare, communicate, and coordinate findings of laboratory analyses. 
eLEXNET is funded by HHS/FDA and supported by USDA and the Department of Defence 
(DOD). It enables health officials to assess risks and analyze trends, and it provides the necessary 
infrastructure for an early-warning system that identifies potentially hazardous foods. At present, 
there are 108 laboratories representing 49 states that are part of the eLEXNET systems with 62 
laboratories actively submitting data. We are continuing to increase the number of participating 
laboratories. 

The National Antimicrobial Resistance Monitoring System (NARMS) is an example of a 
well-coordinated surveillance programme among HHS/FDA, HHS/CDC, and USDA. NARMS 
monitors antibiotic resistance of select food-borne pathogens isolated from clinical settings (both 
human and animal) and the antibiotic resistance of isolates from foods. The system was initiated 
in 1996 in response to public health concerns associated with the approval of fluoroquinolone 
products for use in poultry. NARMS monitors changes in susceptibilities to 17 antimicrobial 
drugs of zoonotic enteric pathogens from human and animal clinical specimens, from healthy 
farm animals, from carcasses of food-producing animals at slaughter, and from isolates from 
samples of retail foods. The system includes a veterinary arm, a human arm, and a retail food 
monitoring arm. 

HHS/FDA operates two post-marketing surveillance systems, the FDA Consumer 
Complaint System and the CFSAN Adverse Event Surveillance System (CAERS). The Consumer 
Complaint System monitors complaints from consumers and industry related to HHS/FDA- 
regulated products already in distribution, and can capture if there is a reported illness, injury, or 
alleged tampering related to the product. 

FSIS has a Consumer Complaint Monitoring System (CCMS) managed by nurses who 
receive and triage each complaint about USDA/FSIS-regulated products, coordinating the 
investigation of those complaints that allege illness or injury. The CCMS investigations have led 
to recognition of outbreaks, voluntary recalls of adulterated products, and changes to 
specifications of school lunch products. This system is currently undergoing an enhancement 
which will allow early recognition of complaint patterns that may indicate unusual or intentional 
events. 


Finally, FSIS monitors the occurrence of food-borne pathogens through a variety of 
sampling and testing programmes developed as verification of a food-producing establishment's 
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Hazard Analysis and Critical Control Point/Pathogen Reduction plan. As such it is also a 
surveillance system, allowing FSIS to react to the presence of pathogens considered adulterants 
with the appropriate public health regulatory response, as well as to provide a rough estimate of 
the prevalence of specific pathogens on particular products. 

Timely alerts via current notification processes are needed. Effective exchange of 
information is difficult when countries do not carry out the same methods and procedures or do 
not use the same set of standards. Many non-industrialized countries lack the resources to conduct 
meaningful surveillance, and even the countries that undertake surveillance may be using different 
methods and have different standards. These countries need trained staff in government, as well 
as adequately staffed and equipped laboratories and trained health care professionals, to identify 
and report diseases. 

Establishing consistent laboratory methodologies, laboratory training, emergency 
preparedness training and procedures, database development, further assistance for developing 
countries, and strengthened communication networks are key strategies to advance the status of 
international food-borne disease surveillance. Identifying and exchanging specific contact 
information for specific products with other countries and developing agreements to cross-train 
with pertinent foreign officials would improve international information exchange. Some 
countries could also provide training, equipment, and technical support to international 
organizations, as well as to individual countries. 

Surveillance of food-borne diseases should be given a high priority in the development of 
a food safety infrastructure. Building capacity for public health laboratories to conduct laboratory- 
based surveillance and to conduct epidemiologically-based surveillance are important global 
public health objectives. The needs of developing countries should be particularly considered. 
There is a need to be proactive in establishing one or more sentinel sites for food-borne disease in 
developing counfries. There is also a need to develop and coordinate a global approach to 
strengthen surveillance at national, regional, and international levels. 

Current surveillance is dependent upon physicians and clinical laboratories reporting 
illness and specific diagnosed infections. Thus, an improvement would be increasing the capacity 
of laboratories to identify specific pathogens and developing mechanisms to facilitate reporting of 
specific diseases. The ongoing support of interagency collaboration, international surveillance, 
and scientific research is crucial in preparing the international community to deal with food-borne 
disease in the global market place. 

Food-borne disease surveillance within individual countries is important to track and to 
monitor domestic food-borne threats to public health. Existing national/regional systems such as 
that of the HHS/CDC, the European EntcrNet, and (hat of the European Rapid Alert System for 
Food and Feed (see below) arc examples of systems that may have applicability internationally. 
Collected information, including active and passive reporting from sub-jurisdictions (e.g., state 
and local public health officials), forms the basis of such systems and. when communicated to 
other countries, preferably though an international portal, is critical to global monitoring and 
surveillance. Within individual countries, the surveillance turn of government must coordinate 
with the regulatory arm of government to enforce food safety standards. These internal food 
safety networks support global surveillance, communication, and coordination. The current 
structure for intemational/regional food-borne disease surveillance includes both formal and 
informal relationships between and among countries. Formal programmes include Global Salm- 
Surv (a global network of laboratories and individuals involved in capacity building for 
surveillance, isolation, identification, and antimicrobial resistance testing of Salmonella) and the 
European Commission Health and Consumer Protection weekly reports from the Rapid Alert 
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System for Food and Feed (RASFF). One goal of RASFF is to provide individual control 
authorities with an effective tool for exchanging information on food safety measures. Yet, formal 
international food-home disease surveillance communication is limited. Much of what is shared 
has been dependent upon relationships that people at various agencies developed over the years 
with colleagues in other countries. WHO's new INFOSAN initiative (see below) should enhance 
information sharing significantly. 

Efforts are emerging to strengthen international food-borne disease surveillance. 
HHS/CDC works with other countries to assist in developing their version of FoodNet, such as 
OZFoodNet (Australia’s programme). In addition, a meeting (co-chaired by HHS/CDC and 
WHO) at the last international Conference on Emerging Infectious Diseases focused on the global 
effort to develop better food-borne disease reporting. There is a more general WHO disease 
surveillance programme called Communicable Disease Surveillance and Response, a data mining 
software developed by the Canadians. A number of international links can also be found at 
www.foodsafetv.gov or http://omni.ac.uk/browsc/mesh/ C0012652L0012652.html . Another 
international electronic tool for food-borne disease information is ProMed. which reports on 
international health issues multiple times a day. Below are more details on some of the specific 
international collaborative efforts. 

Strategies for Advancing International Cooperation of Foodborne Disease Surveillance 

HHS/CDC International Collaborative Efforts 

Collaborative efforts undertaken by HHS/CDC to foster international dissemination of 
food-borne infectious diseases information include: 

1 ) Assisting foreign governments in investigation of large or unusual food-borne outbreaks 
when requested, providing reference laboratory consultations, and assisting in specific 
disease surveillance projects in other countries. 

2) Participating as an active partner in WHO’s Global Salm-Surv (GSS) programme. This 
includes the training courses. HHS/CDC personnel are involved with programme 
planning, training course development and microbiologic and epidemiologic training. It 
also includes consulting on GSS Focused National Projects on the Burden of the Food- 
borne Illness, and collaborating with GSS partners on Focused Regional Projects. 

3) Facilitating the replication of the PulscNet molecular subtyping network internationally in 
Europe, the Asia Pacific region, and in Central and South America. This includes 
assisting with technical consultation and participation in training. 

4) Extending a communication network for food-borne epidemiologists in the United States, 
to include Health Canada and the central hub of EnterNet (a cooperative arrangement 
among European countries). 

5 ) Providing consultation and botulinum antitoxin for suspected cases of botulism to other 
western hemisphere countries through an agreement with the Pan American Health 
Organization (PAHO). 

6) Reporting cases of cholera to WHO (through PAHO). 

7) Establishing the Field Epidemiology Training Programmes (FETP), which assists foreign 
governments in establishing epidemiologic competence in disease surveillance and 
outbreak investigation and control and fosters international collaboration and 
communication among its trainees. At present , FETP is active in almost 20 countries. 

8) Developing and disseminating the SafeWaterSystem, a point-of-use drinking water 
disinfections strategy that can be in homes, clinics, and places of food preparation to 
provide safe water for drinking, washing hands, and preparing food. (See 
www.cdc.gov/safewater for details.) 
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Examples of International/Regional Cooperation 

Global Salm-Surv 

Global Salm-Surv is part of WHO's effort to strengthen the capacities of its Member 
States in the surveillance and control of major food-bome diseases and to contribute to the global 
effort of containment of antimicrobial resistance in food-bome pathogens. Since 2000. institutions 
and individuals in human health, veterinary, and food-related disciplines have participated in 
Salm-Surv activities, such as regional trainings for microbiologists and epidemiologists, external 
quality assurance and reference testing, an electronic discussion group, and a web-based databank 
containing an annual summary of laboratories. Over the next five years, Global Salm-Surv plans 
to improve its regional coverage with new training courses in Central Asia. Eastern and Southern 
Africa, Brazil, and Europe, encourage participation in the External Quality Assurance System and 
in Focused Regional or National Projects, expand to other food-bome pathogens 
(Campylobacter), produce training manuals in microbiology and epidemiology, and establish 
regional centers. For more information see: httn://www who.int/salmsurv/en7 . 

PulseNet International 

PulseNet is HHS/CDC's highly successful DNA "fingerprinting" network for detecting 
food-bome bacterial disease clusters and assisting in outbreak investigations in North America. 
Over the past 4 years. PulseNet USA has developed a close working relationship and partnership 
with Health Canada in the formation of PulseNet Canada. PulseNet Canada shares its data with 
PulseNet USA on a real-time basis. This has facilitated early interventions in food-bome 
outbreaks in terms of investigative procedures and public health prevention strategies, thus 
preventing additional illnesses and possibly saving lives. HHS/CDC is now in the process of 
facilitating the replication of the PulseNet concept internationally. 

A consortium of European scientists headed by the Statens Serum Institut, Copenhagen. 
Denmark, is working towards the establishment of PulseNet Europe. A feasibility study of 
PulseNet Europe was completed for three food-borne pathogens (Shiga-toxin producing E. coli. 
Salmonella, and Listeria monocytogenes). The results of this study were presented and discussed 
at a workshop held in Paris, France on 16 June 2003. PulseNet Europe was successful in 
obtaining funding from the European Union for 2005. 

HHS/CDC, in partnership with the U.S. Association of Public Health Laboratories 
(APHL), organized a meeting in Honolulu, HI on 12 and 13 December 2002 to explore the 
possibility of setting up a PulseNet-compatible network in the Asia Pacific region. Fourteen 
participants from public health laboratories in 1 2 countrics/arcas in the region attended the 
meeting. Through interactive brainstorming sessions, the benefits and challenges of forming 
PulseNet Asia Pacific were discussed, an action plan for the establishment of the network was 
developed, and a Steering Committee for this network was formed at this meeting. After the 
Honolulu meeting, several individual countries/areas have worked within their framework to 
pursue the acquisition of PFGE capabilities. HHS/CDC facilitated the establishment of electronic 
communications among the participants to stimulate interaction and exchange of information 
between the participants. The Public Health Laboratory Centre, Hong Kong is coordinating the 
activities of PulseNet Asia Pacific in close collaboration with the National Institute of Infectious 
Diseases, Japan. Countries/areas participating in PulseNet Asia Pacific meetings include 
Australia, Bangladesh, China, Hong Kong, India, Japan, Korea, Malaysia, New Zealand, 
Philippines, Taiwan, Thailand and Vietnam. The first PulseNet training workshop for PulseNet 
Asia Pacific participants was held in Hong Kong, 15-17 March 2004. Several countries (Hong 
Kong. Japan, Korea, Taiwan and New Zealand) have already established PulseNet networks and 
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arc beginning to actively perform real-time subtyping of food-borne pathogenic bacteria. Issues 
related to funding for establishing and maintaining a central PulseNet database for the Asia 
Pacific network and for coordinating activities of the network are still to be addressed. 

HHS/CDC. in partnership with the Pan American Health Organization (PAHO/INPPAZ), 
APHL and Instituto National de Enfermedades Infecciosas ANLIS “Dr. Carlos G. Malbran 
(Institute Malbran). organized a meeting in Buenos Aires in December 2003 to explore interest in 
the region in establishing a PulseNet network. The participants expressed overwhelming support 
for the establishment of PulseNet America Latina. With high quality administrative support from 
PAHO/INPPAZ and technical support from Instituto Malbran, the first PulseNet training 
workshop was held in Buenos Aires in July 2004. Public health microbiologists from six 
countries (Brazil. Chile. Colombia. Mexico. Uruguay, and Venezuela) were trained in the first 
workshop. INPPAZ will house the regional PulseNet database in its facilities in Argentina and 
provide administrative support and coordination for the network. 

EC Rapid Alert System for Food and Feed (RASFF) 

The European Community's RASFF was established to provide control authorities with an 
effective tool for exchange of information on measures taken to ensure food safety. The legal 
basis of the RASFF is Regulation (EC) N° 178/2002. Article 50 of this Regulation establishes the 
RASFF as a network involving the Member States (EU + EFTA/EEA), the Commission, and the 
European Food Safety Authority (EFSA). Whenever a member of the network has information 
relating to the existence of a serious direct or indirect risk to human health, this information is 
immediately notified to the Commission under the RASFF. The Commission immediately 
transmits this information to the members of the network. Without prejudice to other Community 
legislation, the Member States immediately notify the Commission under the rapid alert system 
of: 


(a) any measure they adopt which is aimed at restricting the placing on the market or 
forcing the withdrawal from the market or the recall of food or feed in order to 
protect human health and requiring rapid action: 

(b) any recommendation or agreement with professional operators which is aimed, on 
a voluntary or obligatory basis, at preventing, limiting or imposing specific 
conditions on the placing on the market or the eventual use of food or feed on 
account of a serious risk to human health requiring rapid action; 

(c) any rejection, related to a direct or indirect risk to human health, of a batch, 
container or cargo of food or feed by a competent authority at a border post within 
the European Union. 

To assist the members of the network, information is classified under two different 
headings, Alert Notification and Informational Notifications. 

Alert Notifications — Alert notifications are sent when the food or feed presenting the risk 
is on the market and when immediate action is required. Alerts are triggered by the Member State 
that detects the problem and has initiated the relevant measures, such as withdrawal/rccall. The 
notification aims at giving all the members of the network the information to verify whether the 
concerned product is on their market, so that they also can take the necessary measures. 
Consumers can be reassured that products subject to an alert notification have been withdrawn or 
are in the process of being withdrawn from the market. The Member States have their own 
mechanisms to carry out such actions, including the provision of detailed information through the 
media if necessary. 
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Informational Notifications — Informational notifications concern a food or feed for which 
a risk has been identified, but for which the other members of the network do not have to take 
immediate action, because the product has not reached their market. These notifications mostly 
concern food and feed consignments that have been tested and rejected at the external borders of 
the EU. Consumers can be reassured that products subject to an information notification have not 
reached the market or that all necessary measures have already been taken. The Commission 
publishes a weekly overview of alert and information notifications. As it is necessary to strike the 
balance between openness and the protection of commercial information, the trade names and the 
identity of individual companies are not published. This is not detrimental to consumer 
protection, as a RASFF notification implies that measures have been or are in the process of being 
taken. 

Global Environmental Monitoring System (GEMS) 

While not a food-borne disease surveillance programme, the Global Environment 
Monitoring System/Food Contamination Monitoring and Assessment Programme, commonly 
known as GEMS/Food, is an example of a successful, internationally coordinated surveillance 
effort. GEMS began as a joint project between FAO, the United Nations Environment Programme 
(UNEP), and WHO in 1976. WHO is the implementing agency for the contributing institutions 
(located in over 70 countries around the world). GEMS' purpose is to compile data on food 
contamination and human exposure from different countries for global synthesis, evaluation, and 
presentation. In 1996, GEMS began developing a new data structure and protocols for the 
electronic data submission. The protocols involve encoding and formatting data in a manner 
compatible with the database maintained at WHO headquarters. Protocols for aggregate and 
individual data on contaminant levels in specific food commodities include descriptions of the 
data fields needed to ensure complete, quality electronic data submissions. Data may be submitted 
to GEMS/Food using the compatible Operating Programmes for Analytical Laboratories (OPAL I 
and II), copies of which can be requested from the GEMS/Food Manager. GEMS data are 
accessible at the WHO website. Uniform implementation and wide accessibility of the GEMS 
system make it a model for expanded, international food surveillance efforts. 

1NFOSAN 


WHO is in the process of establishing an official International food Safety Authorities 
Network (INFOSAN) for rapid distribution of specific information concerning food safety. 
INFOSAN has two major components: 1) INFOSAN Emergency for food safety emergency 
situations when imminent risk of serious injury or death is present, and 2) an information network 
for the dissemination of important information about global food safety issues. WHO is in the 
process of collecting contact point from countries and preparing a handbook for use by the 
INFOSAN emergency contact points. 

Conclusion 

While there are no all-encompassing international surveillance systems, examples that 
serve to illustrate the value of such systems have been illustrated. The structure, function, and 
interactions between each country's government agencies form the start of an eventually global 
surveillance, regulatory, and protective framework to curtail the transmission of food-borne 
diseases. Ultimately, WHO, as the lead international public health organization, could be the focal 
point of such a global surveillance framework. WHO and FAO, through their collective food 
safety capability, including the WHO Food Safety Department and the FAO Food Standards 
Programme, could, with the provision of adequate financial and staffing resources, provide the 
organizational and scientific capability to support a global food-borne disease surveillance system. 
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Points of Discussion 

The Forum may wish to consider the following points regarding international cooperation on 
food contamination and food-borne disease surveillance. 

• This Paper provides examples of certain national and regional food-borne disease 
surveillance programmes and international activities associated with their programmes. 
Are there other major programmes and international activities that should be brought 
forward? 

• The Paper presents certain strategies for advancing international cooperation of food- 
bome disease surveillance, e.g., more consistent laboratory methodologies, laboratory 
training, database development). Are elements missing from these strategies? Are there 
priorities? What strategies should be pursued to better enable international cooperation on 
food-borne disease surveillance? 

• Given the significant resource (trained personnel, laboratory, and database management) 
requirements for food-borne disease surveillance, what is the best course of action to 
follow to enhance developing country capability in this area? 

• WHO plays a leading international role in food-borne disease surveillance. How best can 
their role be enhanced in this area? 
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Agenda Item 5.3 GF 02/12 

SECOND FAO/WHO GLOBAI. FORUM OF FOOD SAFETY REGULATORS 
Bangkok, Thailand, 12-14 October 2004 


EMERGING RISKS RELATED TO THE ENVIRONMENT 
AND NEW TECHNOLOGIES 

( Prepared by the FAO/WHO Secretariat) 


1. Environmental risks related to conventional agriculture 

Farming and nature exercise a profound influence over each other. Farming has 
contributed over the centuries to creating and maintaining a variety of valuable semi-natural 
habitats. They shaped an important part of landscapes worldwide and are home to many of the 
world's richest wildlife. Farming also supports a diverse rural community that is not only a 
fundamental asset of international culture, but also plays an essential role in maintaining the 
environment in a healthy state. 

Farming is an activity whose significance goes beyond simple food production. 
Throughout the production chain processes occur that can have an impact on the natural 
environment and consequently, directly or indirectly, on human health and development. For 
example, heavy use of pesticides and fertilizers, incorrect drainage or irrigation practices, a high 
level of mechanization or unsuitable land use can produce environmental degradation. However, 
abandonment of farming activities can also endanger the environmental heritage through loss of 
semi-natural habitats as well as biodiversity and landscape associated with them. Likewise, the 
effect of agricultural production systems on human health directly (farmer’s occupational health) 
or indirectly (consumer's health through food) are increasingly being recognized as an integrated 
element in the broader evaluation of environmental risks related to agriculture. 

The links between the richness of the natural environment and farming practices are 
complex. While many valuable habitats are maintained by extensive farming, and a wide range of 
wild species rely on this for their survival, agricultural loss of wildlife can be the result of 
inappropriate agricultural practices and land use. 

Discussions on possible future environmental effects of new technologies in food 
production will necessarily have to take outset in the present situation of agricultural effects on 
the environment, including derived effects on human health, recognizing that present trends of 
conventional agriculture are likely to be reflected in the objectives of modem food production. 

1.1 Key aspects of environmental pollution and resource depletion' 

Agriculture adds to greenhouse gas (GHG) problems. There are three main sources of 
GHG emissions from agriculture: N20 (nitrous oxide) emissions from soils, mainly due to 
nitrogen fertilization: CH4 (methane) emissions from intestinal fermentation, CH4 and N20 
emissions from manure management. Measures being considered include: encouragement of more 
efficient fertilizer applications to reduce overall use, composting and improvements in anaerobic 
digestion systems (c.g., for production of biogas), to deal with biodegradable by-products and 
waste; renewed emphasis on biomass production, conservation tillage and organic farming. 


EC, Agriculture and the Environment, 2003 
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Further development of renewable, agricultural biomass could contribute to reductions in 
emissions from energy and transport, while benefiting the agricultural sector. 

Water pollution by nitrates from agricultural sources, where improved agricultural 
practices arc thought to improve pollution. 

Pesticides have been proven to have an effect on the environment and ecosystems by 
reducing biodiversity, especially by reducing weeds and insects which are often important 
elements of the food chain e.g. for birds. In addition, human health can be negatively affected 
through direct exposure and indirect exposure, e.g. via their residues in agricultural produce and 
drinking water. Systems to reduce the need for pesticide use, especially integrated pest 
management, organic farming or in some cases genetically modified crops are increasingly 
investigated at national and international level . 2 

Soil degradation processes such as desertification, erosion, decline in soil organic matter, 
soil contamination (e.g. by heavy metals), soil sealing, soil compaction, decline in soil 
biodiversity and salinization can cause soil to lose its capacity to carry out its main functions. 
Such degradation processes can result from inappropriate farming practices such as unbalanced 
fertilization, over abstraction of groundwater for irrigation, improper use of pesticides, use of 
heavy machinery, or overgrazing. Measures to prevent soil degradation include support to organic 
farming, conservation tillage, the protection and maintenance of terraces, safer pesticide use, 
integrated crop management, management of low-intensity pasture systems, lowering stock 
density and the use of certified compost. 

Irrigation can also lead to environmental concerns, such as over-extraction of water from 
subterranean aquifers, irrigation driven erosion, soil salinization, alteration of pre-existing semi- 
natural habitats and, secondary impacts arising from the intensification of the agricultural 
production permitted by irrigation. 

Bio diversity conservation: In recent decades, the rate of decline and even disappearance 
of species and related habitats, ecosystems and genes (i.e. biodiversity) has increased throughout 
the world. Declines in biodiversity are of direct consequence for food security when they affect 
food related organisms and relatives with relevance for breeding. Furthermore, intensified 
agriculture including modem breeding systems has resulted in significant reductions of landraces, 
adapted to local specificities as well as traditional knowledge. 

Assessment of agricultural impacts on the environment requires the use of holistic 
models which are able to integrate multiple sources of information. 3 . Previous scientific 
discussions have concluded that solutions applied at farm level contributed environmental 
problems but they are not adequate to the task of realizing long-term environmental goals. This 
requires system innovations at higher levels of aggregation, involving, for example, looking for 
opportunities to negotiate recycling systems by linking sectors within agriculture and other areas 
affecting the environment, e.g. transport systems . 4 


EC, Agriculture and the environment. 2003 

Levitan, L., Merwin. I. and Kovach. J.. 1995. Assessing Ihe relative environmental impacts of 
agricultural pesticides: the quest for a holistic method. Agriculture, Ecosystems and Emironment. 55 
(I995).p 153-158 

National Council for Agricultural Research, The Netherlands, 
hl ln://www.agro.nl/nrlo/english/pdf/9804e.pdf 
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As a consequence of public discussion, new concepts for policies of agriculture and 
environment interactions have been developed in many countries including an improved public 
monitoring and responsibility for sustainability. 5 6 

The Millennium Ecosystem Assessment (MA). launched by U.N. Secretary-General 
Kofi Annan in June 2001, is an international work programme designed to meet the needs of 
decision makers and the public for scientific information concerning the consequences of 
ecosystem change for human well-being and options for responding to those changes. The MA 
focuses on ecosystem services (the benefits people obtain from ecosystems), how changes in 
ecosystem services have affected human well-being, how ecosystem changes may affect people in 
future decades, and response options that might be adopted at local, national, or global scales to 
improve ecosystem management and thereby contribute to human well-being and poverty 
alleviation. 7 

Work on agro-environmental indicators provided information on the current state and 
changes in the conditions of the environment in agriculture. It also resulted in a better 
understanding of linkages between the causes and impacts of agriculture on the environment, 
looking at agricultural policy reform, trade liberalization and environmental measures. This all 
contributes to monitoring and evaluating the effectiveness of policies addressing agri- 
environmental concerns.* A review of empirical work in OECD countries on effects of 
agricultural policies and practices on the environment is given by OECD.’ Work on 
environmental health indicators suggests that various agricultural practices have direct or indirect 
effects on human health via environmental effects. Hazards can take many forms, wholly natural 
in origin or derived from human activities and interventions. 111 

1.2 Approaches for environmental protection and values to be protected 

In 1992 the Convention on Biological Diversity (CBD, ratified by 188 countries) defined 
a legally binding instrument for biodiversity protection and sustainable use of biological 
resources." According to the CBD. biodiversity means “the variability among living organisms 
from all sources including, inter alia, terrestrial, marine, and other aquatic ecosystems and the 
ecological complexes of which they are part" (CBD, 1992 l2 ). The goal of the Convention on 
Biological Diversity is “the conservation of biological diversity, the sustainable use of its 
components and the fair and equitable sharing of the benefit arising out of the utilization of 
genetic resources.” The treaty recognized the great value of genetic and biological diversity. 

Biological diversity is closely linked to human interests. Biodiversity is highly important 
for several quite different reasons: the value of species in the wild, the many varieties of plants, 
animals and microorganisms used for farming and other human activities worldwide, as a genetic 
resource in healthcare, agriculture and food production. It provides a source of significant 


s 

7 

8 

9 
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Ervin cl al.. Environment 1998. 

http://www.findailicles.eom/p/articlcs/mi_ml076/is n6 v40/ai 20979662 
Baldock et al., environmental integration and the CAP, a report of the E.C. 
http://www.millenn ium ayseNsment.or g/e n/af* nil overview. aspx 
OECD Agro- Environmental indicators, 

http://www.occd.Org/document/6/0.2340.en 2649 33791 1842886 1 1 1 1.00.html 
OECD 2002. COM/AGR/CA/ENV/EPOC(200I )6Q/FINAL 

von Schimding YE. Health-and-environment indicators in the context of sustainable development. 
World Health OrganizationCan J Public Health. 2002 Scp-Oct; 93 Suppl 1: S9-15 
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economic, aesthetic and cultural benefits. The well-being and prosperity of earth’s ecological 
balance as well as human society depend directly on the extent and status of biological diversity. 13 

Naturalism and nature protection: Some difficulties for environmental protection derive 
from different interpretations and understanding of the idea of nature. Especially in the 
consumer's debate on the creation of genetically modified organisms, the idea of the need to 
protect nature was often not well defined, mainly because of differences in the understanding of 
the concept of nature, ranging between concepts of wilderness, human environment, flexibility of 
natural systems 14 and ideas of naturalism. 15 Ethicists try to improve this situation by using clear 
definitions, whichever school they might come from (Nuffield report). 16 

Levels of protection may vary as goals range from sustaining ecosystem services to fully 
preserving endangered species or fragile protected areas. Biotic homogenization that decreases 
regional biotas and functional diversity would reduce resilience by reducing the available range of 
species-specific responses to such environmental changes as droughts, contaminants, or invasive 
species. Therefore, different criteria for protection will be needed for different management 
goals and socio- ecological contexts. The links between environmental protection and human 
health through the control of direct and indirect health effects of environmental deterioration 
needs to be factored into these equations, notably with food safety as one of the direct indicators. 

2. Emerging new technologies in food production 

Following adoption of hybrid breeding technologies further breeding objectives included 
methods for the introduction of increased genetic variability using several methods for 
mutagenesis such as chemical mutagenesis or irradiation as well as various ways of tissue 
cultures. The further development resulted in the presently most advanced methods of modem 
biotechnologies, the production of organism by genetic modification using introduction of 
defined new or recombinant genetic material by vectors and transformation methods. These 
organisms are typically named Genetically Modified organisms or GM organisms. Improved 
methodology for the development of GM organisms (GMOs) by homologous recombination may 
ultimately reduce the potential for unintended effects, including health effects, of the inclusion of 
new genes randomly in the genome, stemming from present technology. Likewise improved 
methods for a molecular containment of recombinant genes may reduce problems of unintended 
gene dispersal. 

Conflicting assessments and incomplete substantiation of the benefits, risks and 
limitations of GM food by various scientific, commercial, consumer and public organizations 
have resulted in national and international controversy regarding their safe use as food and safe 
release into the environment. An example is the recent debate on food aid that contained GM 
material offered to countries in southern Africa in 2002. This international debate has often been 
focused on human health and environmental safety of these new products. 

At present, only a few food crops are permitted for food use and traded on the 
international food and feed markets. These include herbicide- and insect-resistant maize (fir 
maize), herbicide-resistant soybeans, rape (canola) oilseed and insect- and herbicide-resistant 
cotton (primarily a fibre crop, though refined cottonseed oil is used as food). In addition, several 


EFB: Biodiversity: The impact of Biotechnology, briefing paper 2001 

http://www.nalure.com/natlire/ioumal/v405/n6783/pdf/405 228.pdf 
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government authorities have approved varieties of papaya, potato, rice, squash, sugar beet and 
tomato for food use and environmental release. Further development of GM crops is likely to 
produce a range of GM crops with enhanced nutritional profiles' 8 . Various novel traits are 
currently being tested in laboratories and Held tests in a number of countries, but arc unlikely to 
enter the market for several years. A significant proportion of these traits relates directly to human 
health, the beta-carotene (Vitamin-A precursor) rich "golden rice" as the most well-known 
example. Other examples with health implications are removing allergens and anti-nutrients, 
altering fatty-acid profiles and increasing the anti-oxidant content. All new products related to 
such potential health benefits will naturally need to be scrutinized through thorough 
environmental and food safety risk assessments. 

An analysis of risks and effects of food production practices using modem methods of 
biotechnology needs to reflect on all developments in the area, based on knowledge of modem 
biology and keeping in mind that the definition of modem biotechnology is often not very 
standardized. 

Integrated pest management (IPM) needs to be seen in the light of modem 
biotechnology because of the use of advanced bio-technological methods: Definitions of IPM 
cover a range of approaches: from safe use of pesticides, to elimination of virtually all pesticide 
use. Suitable pest control methods should be used in an integrated manner and pesticides should 
be used on an "‘as needed basis" only, and as a last resort component of an IPM strategy. In such a 
strategy, the effects of pesticides on human health, the environment, sustainability of the 
agricultural system and the economy should be carefully considered. According to FAO. IPM 
programmes are designed to generate independence and increased profits for farmers, and savings 
on foreign imports for governments. IPM enables farmers to make informed decisions to manage 
their crops . 19 

Sometimes also organic farming is discussed as a modem technology for food 
production, where farmers adhering to this idea are aiming for similar objectives like IPM but 
more clearly pronounce the ideas of integrity, self determination and co evolution . 20 Although 
organic farming will inherently affect the use of agricultural chemicals, the safety considerations 
related to food derived from these practices do not only contribute positively in the broader health 
equation. 

2.1 F.nvironmental risks related to food production using GM technologies 

Principles of the environmental risk assessment, ERA: In many national regulations 
the elements of the ERA for GM food organisms include the biological and molecular 
characterizations of the genetic insert, the nature and environmental context of the recipient 
organism, the significance of new traits of the GMO for the environment, and information on the 
geographical and ecological characteristics of the environment in which the introduction will take 
place. The risk assessment focuses especially on potential consequences on the stability and 


The Pew Initiative on Food and Biotechnology. ‘Harvest on the horizon: Future uses of agricultural 
biotechnology*. September 2001: http://pewagbiotech.orE/research/harvest/harvesi.ndf 
FAO. integrated pest management : http://www.fao.org/aE/AGP/AGPP/lPM/eipmf/index.htm 
Organic: is it the future of farming? Nature, 2004: 428; 
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diversity of ecosystems, including putative invasiveness, vertical or horizontal gene flow, other 
ecological impacts, effects on biodiversity and the impact of presence of GM material in other 
products. 21 

Internationally the concept of familiarity was developed also in the concept of 
environmental safety of transgenic plants. The concept facilitates risk/safety assessments, because 
to be familiar, means having enough information to be able to make a judgment of safety or risk 
(U.S. NAS, 1989). Familiarity can also be used to indicate appropriate management practices 
including whether standard agricultural practices are adequate or whether other management 
practices are needed to manage the risk (OECD, 1993). Work of international organizations on 
biosafety in summarized chronologically by ICGEP. " 

Currently the Cartagena Protocol on Biosafety to the Convention on Biological 
Diversity is the only international regulatory instrument which deals specifically with the potential 
adverse effects of genetically modified organisms (known as Living Modified Organisms (LMOs) 
under the Protocol) on the environment. The Biosafety Protocol covers transboundary movements 
of any genetically modified foods that meet the definition of LMO. Annex III of the Protocol 
specifies general principles and methodology for risk assessment of LMOs. The Protocol 
establishes a harmonized set of international rules and procedures designed to ensure that 
countries are provided with the relevant information, through the information exchange system 
called “Biosafety Clearing-House”. This Internet-based information system enables countries to 
make informed decisions before agreeing to the import of LMOs. It also ensures that LMO 
shipments are accompanied by appropriate identification documentation. While the Protocol is the 
key basis for international regulation of LMOs. it does not deal specifically with GM foods and its 
scope does not consider GM foods that don't meet the definition of an LMO. Furthermore, the 
scope of its consideration of human health issues is limited, given that its primary focus is 
biodiversity, in line with the scope of the Convention itself. 

Potential unintended effects of GMOs on non target organisms, ecosystems and 
Biodiversity: Potential risks for the environment include unintended effects on non target 
organisms, ecosystems and biodiversity. Insect resistant GM crops have been developed by 
expression of a variety of insecticidal toxins from the bacterium Bacillus ihuringiensis (Bt). 
Detrimental effect on beneficial insects or a faster induction of resistant insects (depending on the 
specific characteristics of the Bt proteins, expression in pollen and areas of cultivation) have been 
considered in the environmental risk assessment (ERA) of a number of insect protected GM 
crops. These questions are considered an issue for monitoring strategies and improved pest 
resistance management, which inherently can affect food safety in the longer term. WHO/ANPA, 
2000 2 ' increased doses of herbicide can be applied post emergence to herbicide tolerant crops, 
thus avoiding routine pre-emergence applications and reducing the number of herbicide 
applications needed. Under certain agro-ecological situations, such as a high weed pressure, the 
use of herbicide tolerant crops has resulted in a reduction in quantity of the herbicides used, in 
other cases no herbicide reductions or even the need of increased herbicide uses have been 
reported 24 . 

Out-crossing: Out-crossing of transgenes has been reported from fields of commercially 
grown GM plants including oilseed rape and sugar beet, and has been demonstrated in 
experimental releases for a number of crops including rice and maize. Out-crossing could result in 


Anthony J. Conner, Travis R. Glare, Jan-Peter Nap. The release of genetically modified crops into the 
environment. Part n. Overview of ecological risk assessment. The Plant Journal (2003) 33, 19-46 
hmv/Avww.iceeb.oreAbsafcsrv/bsnib.htm 

WHO. ANPA. 2000 http://www.curo. who,int/foodsafetv/0lherissues/20020402 5 
9 Duke SO. Weed Management: Implications of Herbicide Resistant Crops . 2001. 
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an undesired transfer of genes such as herbicide resistance genes to non-target crops or weeds 
creating new weed management problems. The consequences of out-crossing can be expected in 
regions where a GM crop has a sympatric distribution and synchronized flowering period, that is 
highly compatible with a weedy or wild relative species as demonstrated e.g. for rice 25 . In view of 
the possible consequences of gene flow from GMOs the use of molecular techniques to inhibit 
gene flow has been considered and is under development. 

GM animals: The possibility that cerlain genetically engineered fish and other animals 
may escape, reproduce in the natural environment and introduce recombinant genes into wild 
populations is a concern of a report of a recent US Academy of Science study 26 . Genetically 
engineered insects, shellfish, fish and other animals that can easily escape, are highly mobile and 
form feral populations easily, are of concern, especially if they are more successful at 
reproduction than their natural counterparts. For example, it is possible that transgenic salmon 
with genes engineered to accelerate growth released into the natural environment could compete 
more successfully for food and mates than wild salmon, thus endangering wild populations. The 
use of sterile all-female genetically engineered fish could reduce interbreeding between native 
populations and farmed populations, a current problem with the use of non-engineered fish in 
ocean net-pen farming. Sterility eliminates the potential for spread of transgenes in the 
environment, but does not eliminate all potential for ecological harm. Monosex triploidy is the 
best existing method for sterilizing fish and shellfish, although robust triploidy verification 
procedures are essential. 27 

GM microorganisms: Gene transfer between bacteria belonging to different species, 
genera or even families has been demonstrated in soil and other systems. Such gene transfer goes 
on between ordinary microorganisms in all ecosystems, and has also been demonstrated from GM 
microorganisms to other microorganisms, e.g. for antibiotic resistance genes. The transfer of 
antibiotic genes to microorganisms present in foods and of clinical importance is an unwanted 
event relative to food safety, while the very low frequency of such transfer most probably leads to 
very low levels of concern. Only a limited number of releases of GM microorganisms (e.g. 
Pseudomonas and Rhizobia) have been permitted mainly to explore the spread and the fate of 
microorganisms in nature. In some cases released GM bacterial populations have been found to 
persist in the soil for years. The possible consequences of such on natural communities of soil 
microorganisms are under investigation Risk assessment in such fields is impeded by a number of 
factors, such as the limited knowledge of indigenous microorganisms in the environment (only 
approximately 1% of soil bacteria are currently taxonomically described), the existence of natural 
transfer mechanisms between microorganisms, and the difficulties in controlling their spread. 
(FAO/WHO Expert Consultation, GMM, 2001 ) 28 

Regional specificity in safety assessments: Contradictory findings as relates benefits or 
disadvantages for the same GM crop may reflect different agro-ecological conditions in different 
regions. For example, the use of herbicide resistant crops and the consequent herbicide use could 
potentially be detrimental in a small sized agricultural area, which has extensive crop rotation and 
low levels of pest pressure. However, the moderate herbicide use related to these GM plants could 
be beneficial in other agricultural situations where it might represent a decrease in herbicide use. 
Presently, no conclusive evidence on environmental advantages or costs can be generalized from 


LI JUAN CHEN and BAO-RONG LU*,3 Gene Flow from Cultivated Rice (Oryza saliva) to its Weedy 
and Wild Relatives Annals of Botany 93: 67-73, 2004 

National Academy. Animal Biotechnology: Science based concerns, 2002; The Royal Society, 2000. 
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WHO/FAO Expert Consultation, GM Animals, 2003 
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the use of GM crops. Consequences may vary significantly between different GM traits, crop 
types and different local conditions including ecological and agro-ecological characteristics. 

In 1999. the UK government asked an independent consortium of researchers to 
investigate how growing genetically modified (GM) crops might affect the abundance and 
diversity of farmland wildlife compared with growing conventional varieties of the same crops. 29 
The team found that there were differences in the abundance of wildlife between GM crop fields 
and conventional crop fields depending from GM crop specificity and site of analysis, but no 
general trend for or against GM crops. The researchers stress that the differences they found do 
not arise just because the crops have been genetically modified. They arise because these GM 
crops give farmers new options for weed control where they use different herbicides and apply 
them differently. 

Monitoring of human health and environmental safety: In the future specific GM 
organisms may gain approvals for widespread production where the approval may not always 
include the possibility to enter them also in the human food supply. Examples could be plants or 
animals used for drug production. In such situations, it will be important to consider whether or 
not to apply post-market monitoring for unexpected environmental spread of the GM animals or 
animals and their transgenes in the event that these would pose food safety hazards. 

A prerequisite for any kind of monitoring are tools to identity or trace GMOs or products 
derived from GMOs in the environment or food-chain. Detection techniques (such as PCR) are in 
place in a number of countries to monitor the presence of GMOs in foodstuffs, to enable the 
enforcement of GM labelling requirements and for the monitoring of effects on the environment. 
Attempts to standardize analytical methods for tracing GMOs have been initiated e.g. for use in 
ISO norms. 

The WHO/FAO Expert Consultation on GM Animals, 2003, identified a need for Post 
Market Surveillance and therefore for product tracing systems in specific cases. 


Pre-market risk assessment 

Post-market monitoring 

N 

Surveillance before GMP commercialisation 
(e a DK>drvrrs/tv monitorma) 

| General survwiance 



UK, Acre; www.defra. gov.uk/environment/em/fse/results/fse-sumniarv.ndf 
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2.3 Potential effect of GMOs on human health mediated through environmental impact 

The need to assess indirect effects of the use of GMOs in food production has been 
emphasized by many countries. Potential environmental health hazards of releases of GMOs in 
the environment have been discussed in a report by WHO/ANPA where health effects have been 
suggested as "an integrating index of ecological and social sustainability"' 10 . For example, the 
production of chemicals or enzymes from contained GM micro-organisms (e.g. chemicals, 
pharmaceutics or food additives), have contributed significantly to decreases in the amount of 
energy use, toxic and solid wastes in the environment, thereby significantly enhancing human 
health and development. A further example of beneficial human environmental outcomes of the 
use of GM crops is the reduction in the use, environmental contamination and human exposure to 
pesticides demonstrated in some areas. This has been demonstrated especially through the use of 
pesticide resistant Bt cotton, which has been shown to decrease pesticide poisoning in farm 
workers 11 . Out-crossing of GM plants with conventional crops or wild relatives, as well as the 
contamination of conventional crops with GM material, can have an indirect effect on food safety 
and food security by contamination of genetic resources . 11 The Codex guidelines for the safety 
assessment of GM foods include the analysis of potential unintended effects, where effects on the 
environment may result in unintended, indirect effects on human health .’ 1 

2.4 Modern methods in plant breeding and effects on diversity 

Crop breeding strategies are highly dependent upon preservation of diversity of crops and 
wild relatives. Many methods of conventional and modem biotechnology can interfere with 
diversity of organisms which have relevance for further breeding. In crops these methods can 
often concentrate on the further improvement of few elite lines only. The majority of locally 
adapted land races e.g. will not be propagated further. Also the system for the protection of 
intellectual property rights interferes with crop diversity. There is growing scientific and public 
concern about a rapid decline of diversity, e.g. of land races. On the other hand modem methods 
of biotechnology can be beneficial for enabling diversity in scenarios where possibilities of 
conventional breeding are difficult because of sterility and pests, e.g. as discussed for bananas . 14 


World Health Organization/National Agency for the Protection of the Environment. Release of 
Genetically Modified Organisms in the Environment: Is it a Health Hazard? Report of Joint 
WHO/EURO- ANP A Seminar 

(WHO. Rome, Italy) http://www.euro. who.int/docuntent/fos/Fin„rep.pdf (7-9 September 2000). 

Prey CE, Huang J, Hu R, and Rozelle S. 2002. Five years of BT cotton in China- the benefits continue. 
Plant J. 3 1 31:423-430. 

Alvarcz-Moralcs, A. Transgenes in maize landraces in Oaxaca: official report on the extent and 
implications. Presented at the 7th International Symposium on the Biosafety of Genetically Modified 
Organisms, http:// www.worldbiosafctv.net/paner 

Haslbcrgcr A., 2003 Nature Biotechnology, 21:739, http://www.alexander-haslherger.at/pdf/ 
CQDEX.%20NB.txlf 

http://cooltech.iafrica.com/technews/201934.htm 
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Historically, plant genetic resources were freely provided by developing countries to 
gene-banks world-wide. Now international policy attaches importance to national ownership of 
such resources. An important aspect for the future potential of agricultural research is access to 
genetic resources for researchers on terms that recognize the contributions made by farmers to the 
conservation and sustainable utilization of these resources. 

The International Treaty on Plant Genetic Resources adopted at a conference by the 
Food and Agriculture Organization in November 2001, provides the legal framework for dealing 
with the resources on which food security and sustainable agriculture depend. The Treaty gives a 
directive on the conservation and sustainable use of plant genetic resources for food and 
agriculture making provision for the fair and equitable sharing of the benefits arising out of their 
use, in harmony with the United Nations Convention on Biological Diversity (CBD). The Treaty 
also addresses farmers" rights. 

The Treaty establishes a Multilateral System of Facilitated Access and Benefit-sharing 
(MLS) for key crops, emphasizing the interdependency of countries in terms of plant genetic 
resources for food and agriculture. The developing countries rich in genetic resources are 
encouraged to place germplasm in the MLS. The users of the material will sign a Material 
Transfer Agreement, incorporating the conditions for access and benefit sharing through a fund 
established under the Treaty. In return, the owners of the genetic resources would get a share of 
the benefits arising from their use and development in the way of information, technology transfer 
and capacity building 

3. Interaction between environmental risks, food risks and socioeconomic aspects 

The U.S. Agency for International Development reported that between 1975 and the year 
2000 the world lost 22 percent of its high-potential agricultural land. That’ s 600,000 square miles, 
an area equal in size to Alaska. The loss is alarming because, as population pressures mount, 
agricultural production will have to expand onto medium- and low-potential lands that are not 
only less productive but also more fragile and susceptible to degradation. Soil is degraded mainly 
through deforestation, agricultural activities, overgrazing, and overexploitation. Biophysical 
manifestations include erosion and loss of moisture-holding capacity. But more important, and 
more complex, are the social and economic aspects. Indeed, some view land degradation as a 
socioeconomic rather than biophysical problem. For example, population growth increases 
demand for land on which to grow crops, which often leads to deforestation, shorter fallow 
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periods, and continuous cropping. Short-sighted economic policies often make the problem worse 
by encouraging farmers to clear new land for cultivation rather than to protect land already under 
cultivation. Insecure land tenure arrangements discourage farmers from making long-term 
investments needed for resource conservation.' 5 

The Impacts of trade liberalization: The implementation or reform of agricultural and 
trade policy creates a complicated set of environmental effects - some negative, some positive, 
and in some cases linked to food safety issues. The effect of freer agricultural trade on 
environmental quality depends on a number of factors, such as the mix of post-reform 
commodities, level of output, changes in production inputs, land use, technical change, and the 
capacity of the natural resource base to assimilate production impacts. The additional effect of 
such changes related to food safety will in many cases relate to the existence of food safety 
systems and experience related to the new or increase food commodity production. 

Freer trade improves market access for goods previously governed by quantity restrictions 
(such as quotas and other non-tariff barriers) and aligns domestic prices closer to world prices. 
Resource reallocation occurs as prices adjust to market conditions and reflect the availability of 
resources such as arable land, labour, and other farming inputs. As prices change, farmers respond 
by altering their crop mix and their input use, buying or selling land, and investing in new 
machinery. In countries where reform leads to an increase in producer prices, farmers will respond 
by increasing output, placing more pressure on land use. and/or increasing chemical input uses. ’ 1 ’ 

In addition, trade and health considerations are intimately connected. The use of 
international standards for traded food, focusing on food safety, but in the future also most likely 
on environmental issues, will have the potential to improve not only internationally traded food 
but also local food, and thereby the health of local consumers. This in turn would then favour both 
health and social and economic development - a true win-win situation. The cooperation between 
international agencies to focus development in these areas is exemplified by the creation of the 
STDF (Standards in Trade and Development Facility) 37 in a joint effort between WHO, FAO, 
World Trade Organization, World Animal Health Organization and World Bank. This Facility 
will hopefully provide the means for developing countries to strengthen their systems to comply 
with international standards to the benefit of both exported and locally consumed food. 

4. Ethical aspects in the assessment of environmental risks 

International agreements related to nature and food production are summarized in a report 
from FAO on ethical issues in food and agriculture. They include the value of food, the value of 
enhanced well-being, the value of human health, the value of natural resources, and the value of 
nature, whereas the Convention on Biological Diversity recognizes that nature itself is to be 
valued for what it is. The summary of these objectives shows that all principle arguments usually 
discussed in a risk benefit evaluation of food biotechnology, especially enhanced productivity for 
increased food production, equity, health and nature protection, interfere with each other, thus 
requiring a high level of ethical consideration. 38 ' 39 

There is international agreement that risk assessment, risk management and risk 
communication are central elements in the management of possibly emerging risks of new 


USAID Programme and Operations. Assessment Report No. 18 

USDA, Agricultural outlook, Dec. 1996 

http://www.standardsfacilily.org/techdb.htm 

FAO. htlD://www.fao.org/DOCREP/0Q3/X960 1 E/X960 1 EOO.htm 

Center for agriculture, bio- and environmental ethics, 

http://www.kuleuven.ac.be/cabme/index.php?LAN=E 
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technologies for food production where risk assessment needs to be done based on "sound 
science". But discussions on the use of precaution (by some countries referred to as the 
precautionary principle) and the need to respect legitimate factors other than the scientific 
assessment of risk have turned out to be controversial'' 0 . 

Scientific progress on these issues was made in the FAO Expert Consultation on Food 
Safety: Science and Ethics Rome. 2002: The experts agreed that risk assessment is based on 
science, but scientific evidence and analysis cannot always provide immediate answers to 
questions posed. Much scientific evidence is tentative, as the established processes of science 
include checking and re checking outcomes in order to obtain the required level of confidence. 
Decisions usually are defended as based on “science." and sometimes on economic costs and 
benefits as well, which offer seemingly objective, verifiable evidence that the policy choice is 
“correct.” Decisions explicitly based on ethical principles and value preferences can be just as 
defensible, if the society agrees broadly on the ethical assumptions used to make policy. The 
emphasis on science and the exclusion of ethical argument as the basis for decisions may polarize 
the scientific debate. 

A cross sectoral group of scientists, NGOs and industry formulated the safety first 
approach asking for interactive negotiation between research, industry, government and 
consumers to formulate safety standards. These standards would make safety a criterion in 
discussions on developments from the beginning and not at the end before product notification 
and include post market monitoring, training and stewardship. 41 

The dependence of factors directly relevant for the risk assessment of products of new 
technologies with socio-economic or ethical factors will be addressed in attempts of an 
integrated/holistic assessment of possible consequences in an ongoing WHO project. 42 In the 
FAO/WHO Expert Consultation on GM Animals, Rome 2003, furthermore, an analysis including 
ethical criteria was proposed using an ethical matrix 43 and recently the principles of beneficence 
and non-maleficience. justice and fairness as well as choice and self determination were proposed 
for a structured methodological evaluation. 44 

5. The role of international organizations, capacity building and coordination 

Products produced with different methods of modern biotechnology are already produced 
for local or international markets. Crops, animals or microorganism have been improved 
according to agricultural objectives where these organisms may display specific characteristics in 
regard to safety or usefulness in different agro- ecological, socio-economic or cultural areas. A 
globalized market for food production will most likely trade products of these organisms 
internationally and the safety measures of the Biosafety Protocol will be of importance in risk 
prevention. However, possibilities of the protocol are restricted to transboundary movements of 
CMOs and direct effects on diversity. Furthermore, sufficient technical capacities for coherent 
analysis may be difficult to achieve in many developing countries and the need for coordinated 


htlp://www.consumcrsintcmational.org/docunient store/Doc604.pdf 

Kapuscinski AR, Goodman RM, Hann SD, Jacobs LR, Pullins EE, Johnson CS, Kinsey JD, Krall RL. 
La Vina AG, Mellon MG. Ruttan VW., Minnesota Nat Biotcchnol. 2003 Jun;21(6):599-60I. 

WHO. description of WHO study on modem food biotechnology, human health and development 
http://www.who.int/foodsafctv/biotcch/who studv/cn/ 

Kaiser. M., http://www.cccls.cardiff.ac.uk/pubs/kaiseroaner.ndf 

Gesche A. et al., towards a global code of ethics for modem foods and agricultural biotechnology. In: 
Tavernier, J. and Acrts S., 2004. Eurosafc. 2004. Science ethics and society, p 125-128. 
http://www.alcxander-haslberttcr.at/pdf/Food9f20clhics.PPF 
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local as well as international information exchange on complex parameters will require 
sophisticated technical and scientific capacities. The capacity of the Codex Alimentarius 
Commission to continue its work on internationally agreed principles and guidelines for a food 
safety risk analysis framework will be key to a truly global development in this area of integrating 
the different areas of assessment of new agricultural technologies and ensuring that human health 
considerations will remain at the core. This will ultimately need measures for capacity building in 
some countries as well as the intensive engagement of international bodies in coordinated 
monitoring activities, data collection and data analysis. An engaged cooperation of international 
organizations, especially UN-bodies will be essential for a successful and equitable development 
in this direction. 
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SECOND FAO/WHO GLOBAL FORUM OF FOOD SAFETY REGULATORS 
Bangkok, Thailand, 12-14 October 2004 


Prevention and Response to Intentional Contamination 

(Prepared by the FAO/WHO Secretariat) 


Summary 

The malicious contamination of food for political, financial and other purposes is a real 
and current threat, and deliberate contamination of food at one location could have global public 
health implications. Member States of WHO have expressed concern that chemical, biological or 
radionuclear agents might be introduced into food and other media to deliberately to harm civilian 
populations and have requested the Organization to provide tools and support to increase their 
capacity to respond. In response, WHO has prepared various guidelines, including guidance to 
prevent and respond to intentional contamination of food. 

While all food safety emergencies, including intentional and unintentional incidents, may 
be managed by the existing food safety infrastructure, sensible preventive measures coupled with 
basic preparedness are needed to address threats posed by deliberate contamination. Countries 
should integrate consideration of acts of food sabotage into existing programmes for assuring the 
safety of their food supplies. Strengthening of food safety infrastructure will serve to increase 
countries’ capacity to reduce the burden of all food-borne illness caused by chemical and 
microbial agents and to respond to all contamination incidents. Improved linkages with existing 
communicable disease control systems will also ensure that surveillance, preparedness and 
response systems include the necessary metrics to identify food-borne outbreaks in a timely 
manner and provide relevant information to facilitate an effective and rapid response. 

In order to respond effectively and rapidly, countries require alert, preparedness and 
response systems to public health threats from actual or threatened intentional contamination of 
the food supply. Coordination with WHO, FAO and other international and regional organizations 
regarding incidents involving intentional contamination should be considered as an integral part of 
strengthening of national systems to respond to all food safety emergencies. In particular, 
countries should actively participate in the WHO Food Safety Authorities Network for 
Emergencies (INFOSAN Emergency) as the first step establishing essential capabilities and 
linkages to deal with this problem. 

Prevention and Response to Intentional Contamination 

1. Introduction 

Threats from criminals and other anti-social groups who target the safety of the food 
supply are already a reality. During the past two decades, WHO Member States have expressed 
increasing concern about the possibility that chemical and biological agents and radionuclear 
materials might deliberately be used to harm civilian populations. In recent years, the health 
ministries of several countries have increased their state of alert for intentional malevolent use of 
agents that may be spread through air, water or food. 

In 2002, the World Health Assembly in recognizing these threats against civilian 
populations, requested WHO to provide tools and support to countries in strengthening their 
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national systems to respond to the deliberate use of biological, chemical or radionuclear agents 1 . 
It also requested WHO to continue to issue international guidance and technical information on 
recommended public health measures to deal with potential incidents. In response, WHO has 
prepared various guidelines, including guidance to prevent and respond to intentional 
contamination of food . 2 

All countries must have basic systems to prevent or deter deliberate contamination of their 
food supplies and, if an incident occurs, to respond rapidly to minimize potential health, economic 
and other adverse effects of such contamination. However, specific countermeasures should be 
seen as only one aspect of a broader, comprehensive food safety programme, in national and 
global contexts. The WHO Global Food Safety Strategy 3 comprises a preventive approach to food 
safety, with increased surveillance and more rapid response to outbreaks of food-borne illness and 
chemical contamination incidents. This approach could substantially expand the abilities of 
countries to protect the safety of their food supplies against natural and accidental threats, while 
providing a framework for addressing intentional contamination of food. 

For the purpose of this paper, intentional food contamination is defined as an act or threat 
of deliberate contamination of food for human consumption with chemical, biological or 
radionuclear agents for the purpose of causing injury or death to civilian populations and/or 
disrupting social, economic or political stability. The chemical agents in question are man-made 
or natural toxins, and the biological agents referred to are pathogenic microorganisms, including 
viruses, bacteria and parasites, that may be communicably infectious or non-infectious. 
Radionuclear agents are defined in this context as radioactive chemicals capable of causing injury 
when present at unacceptable levels. This paper covers all foods, including water used in the 
preparation of food, as well as bottled water. 

2. Prevention 

As with all health and safety problems, prevention is usually the most desirable option. 
Prevention is considered first line of defence against intentional contamination. The key to 
prevention is awareness of this potential threat and the implementation of basic security and 
precautionary measures. Working in cooperation with government, the food industry is in the best 
position to rapidly address such threats throughout the food supply system from production to 
consumption. Government food safety authorities may provide necessary guidance and other 
coordination functions to assist industry, as in the case of product tracing and recall. As 
production methods and quality programmes arc often proprietary, the food industry has both the 
knowledge and the capacity to reduce the likelihood of deliberate contamination of food, from the 
raw materials to product distribution. Governments should support industry in strengthening 
existing food safety management systems, to include consideration of deliberate contamination. 
Governments also have a role in promoting preventive food safety, through various voluntary and 
regulatory mechanisms 4 . It is important to note that a number of the preventive activities 


Resolution 53.15, Fifty-fifth World Health Assembly, WHO. Geneva (18 May 2002) 

Terrorist Threats to Food: Guidance for Establishing and Strengthening Prevention and Response 
Systems, which can be downloaded at http://www.who.int/foodsafcty/publications/fs_management/ 
tcrrorism/cn/. Copies arc also available on request to the WHO Food Safety Department. CH- 1211 
Geneva 27. Switzerland. 

WHO global strategy for food safely (available in the six official languages of WHO) 
http://www.who.int/foodsafety/publications/general/global_strategy/en/ (2002) 

Assuring food safety and quality. Guidelines for strengthening a national food control systems. Food 
and Nutrition Paper 76, FAO on behalf of FAO/WHO. Rome (2003) 
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described in this paper relate to 'industrialized' food production systems. Although industrialized 
production probably also present the most likely targets for intentional contamination, it is very 
likely that more traditional production systems, including systems with short distribution lines, 
present problems that need separate consideration. 

2 . 1 Strengthening food safety management programmes 

Food can be contaminated deliberately by chemical, biological or radionuclear agents at 
any point in the food chain. Food safety management programmes offer opportunities for the 
prevention, detection and control of food sabotage. Understanding the relationships between the 
production system, ingredients, people, utensils, equipment and machinery can help in identifying 
where critical failures of the system might occur. Methods of sabotage and the extent of a threat 
might be identified as a part of this analysis and would provide the basis for a risk analysis. 
Typical food safety management programmes within the food industry, include good agricultural 
and manufacturing practices and ‘hazard analysis and critical control point' (HACCP) systems. 
Newer systems based on a scientific assessment of the risk are now increasingly being used to 
develop risk reduction options along the food supply continuum from farm to table. 

Governments should work closely with industry to incorporate prevention and response to 
intentional contamination into food safety management programmes. Not all countries have the 
infrastructure needed to assist industry, especially small and less developed businesses, to apply 
such programmes throughout the food production, processing and preparation continuum. 
Capacity building for such competence is vital for the prevention of both intentional and 
unintentional contamination of food. The generic actions that may be taken by governments to 
assist industry in this respect include: 

• cooperating with industry to develop protocols for assessing the vulnerability of 
individual food businesses, including assessments of the facility and personnel, and 
potential ways in which food might be contaminated maliciously; 

• ensuring that food safety is addressed and controls are coordinated at all links of the 
food chain, especially traceability and recall; 

• cooperating with industry to strengthen the security of processes, people and products; 

• providing industry with information on known or possible biological, chemical and 
radionuclear agents as well as specific threats; 

• cooperating with industry to develop, implement, review and test crisis management 
plans; and 

• coordinating closely with industry in communicating with the public. 

Prevention of intentional contamination does not always require high technology or great 
expense. Increased awareness of the problem and enhanced vigilance are among the effective 
measures that can be taken. Awareness can be heightened by auditing food safety management 
programmes. In the event of an incident, information from early surveillance could be shared with 
the food industry to facilitate prompt action to address consumer concerns and contain and 
mitigate the threat. 

2.2 Prevention in the food industry 

The knowledge and capacity to prevent deliberate sabotage of food lies mainly with the 
food industry and must be applied throughout the food chain. Potential contamination with 
chemical and biological agents and radionuclear materials and interruption of food supplies need 
to be considered in the development and review of food safety management programmes, which 
may vary from rudimentary to well developed. 
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Opportunities for deliberate contamination of food can be minimized by increasing the 
security for both people and premises. All segments of the food industry should consider 
improving security and response plans for their establishments. For example, sources of raw 
materials and storage facilities and transport systems could be safeguarded; access to all critical 
areas in production, processing, transport and storage could be controlled and documented to 
minimize opportunities for contamination. 

Regarding personnel, employers could consider screening their staff to ensure that their 
qualifications and background are compatible with their work and responsibilities. Sanitation, 
maintenance and inspection workers, who have access to critical areas, could also be screened 
from a security perspective. Appropriate mechanisms could be established to allow staff to report 
suspicious behaviour and activities. 

While it is impossible to describe all the possible scenarios for food sabotage, WHO has 
developed basic guidance for the food industry for strengthening food safety management 
programmes to prevent intentional contamination of food with harmful agents 5 . This guidance 
offers a range of options that should be considered by industry, taking into account available 
resources and the perceived threat. Plausible risks need to be considered at every point in the food 
chain to ensure the safety of the food produced. A number of useful documents prepared by 
certain countries 6 , 7 , 8 and industries 9 offer examples and guidance for analysing risks in the 
production and processing of specific foods. Not all of these documents will be applicable in their 
entirety to smaller, developing businesses, but the general principles of assessing vulnerability 
apply across all businesses and sectors' 011 

3. Response 

While preventive measures are essential, the opportunities for intentional contamination of 
food are just too numerous to ever be able to completely prevent such incidents. However, 
effective and rapid monitoring and surveillance programmes coupled with preparedness planning 
can do much to respond to such threats. Many governments have, or are developing, food safety 
infrastructures to ensure that food produced for both domestic consumption and export meets 
acceptable safety standards. Strengthening national food safety programmes requires that national 
policies and resources to support the infrastructure are in place and that food legislation, food 
contamination monitoring laboratories, food inspection, food-bome disease surveillance, education 


Specific measures for consideration by the food industry. Appendix to Terrorist Threats to Food: 
Guidance for Establishing and Strengthening Prevention and Response Systems, Food Safety 
Department. WHO Geneva (2002) 

Notice to food processors and distributors, suggestions for improving security. Canadian Food 
Inspection Agency, http://www.inspection.gc.ca/english/ops/secur/protrae.shtml. 

Notice to food retailers, suggestions for improving security. Canadian Food Inspection Agency. 
http://www.inspection.gc.ca/english/ops/secur/retdete.shtml. 

Notice to livestock operations, suggestions for improving security. Canadian Food Inspection Agency. 
http://www.inspcction.gc.ca/cnglish/ops/secur/livcbctc.shtml* 

Food safety and security: operational risk management systems approach (ORM). Food and Drug 
Administration. Center for Food Safety and Applied Nutrition, Washington, DC (November 2001) 
Guidance for industry, food producers, processors, transporters, and retailers: food security preventive 
measures guidance. Food and Drug Administration, Center for Food Safety and Applied Nutrition, 
Washington, DC ( 2002) http://www.cfsan.fda.gov/-dms/secguid.html. 

Guidance for industry, importers and filers: food security preventive measures guidance. Food and Drug 
Administration, Center for Food Safety and Applied Nutrition, Washington. DC (2002) 
http://www.cfsan.fda.gov/-dms/sccguid2.html. 
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and training are adequate and up to date. Above all. the possibility of intentional contamination 
needs to be an integral part of safety considerations. 

While most of the knowledge and capacity to prevent food safety emergencies lies within 
the food industry, governments have a lead responsibility for detecting and responding to actual or 
threatened food contamination incidents as well as other food safety emergencies. In the event of 
an intentional food safety emergency, the potential consequences to public health, the economy 
and social or political stability must be managed by an effective, rapid emergency response 
system, at all levels. The effectiveness of a response depends to a great extent on preparedness 
plans that are developed and implemented long before any event occurs. Public health 
preparedness planning for emergency situations has been considered in some detail in various 
WHO publications and is therefore not discussed in detail in this document. 12 

3.1 Assessing vulnerability 

The nature of a preparedness and response system is based on an assessment of specific 
threats of deliberate food contamination and their priorities in relation to other public health 
problems. The priorities are determined as part of an assessment of vulnerability performed as 
part of the development of preparedness plans for intentional contamination. Threats could be 
ranked from high to low, on the basis of their impact on health and their potential social, 
economic and political consequences. 

Vulnerability is assessed on the basis of the prevailing scientific, economic, political and 
social circumstances of a country, to measure the extent of a threat and to set priorities for 
resources. Priorities must be set to ensure that the action taken to deal with the threat is 
commensurate with the severity of the inherent consequences of the threat. The purpose of an 
assessment of vulnerability is to identify the properties and potential consequences of deliberate 
contamination of food by harmful agents, to identify relative priorities and to commit national 
resources in a proportion consistent with these priorities. Technical experts in food and food 
safety should participate in any assessment of vulnerability specific for intentional contamination. 
Information on the toxicology of chemicals and the characteristics of microbial agents is a 
necessary component of such an assessment, together with an assessment of potential exposure, 
which will determine the potential impact of the agent. 

3.2 Preparedness as the foundation for response 

Response to emergencies caused by intentional contamination of food has common 
features to emergencies caused by unintentional contamination. Often the two cases cannot be 
distinguished, especially during the early phases of an outbreak. For these reasons, preparedness 
plans should include response to both intentional and unintentional incidents. Where preparedness 
plans already exist food safety emergencies, intentional contamination of food needs to be 
integrated into existing plans, making maximum use of existing emergency response 
infrastructure and resources. The resources and protocols for a medical response, including rapid 
transport, supplies, personnel and patient evacuation, are an integral part of communicable disease 
preparedness, and these have been described elsewhere." A well-designed public health 
emergency response system should also include the capacity to respond to food contamination 
incidents. In planning for food safety emergencies, the following points are emphasized: 


Health sector emergency preparedness guide. WHO (1998), hnp://ww w.who.iniAlisasterv 

Public health preparedness for biological terrorism in the USA by A.S. Khan, Morse and S. Lillibridge. 

Lancet. 356: 11 79-82 (2000) 
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• Planning should consider the ability of the surveillance and monitoring systems to rapidly 
detect food safety emergencies, including those caused deliberately; 

• Investigation of a potential outbreak identified by surveillance should include 
identification of the food and the responsible agent in the food; and, 

• Response to an incident, where the source or mode of transmission is unknown, should be 
made concurrently with all the necessary food safety components until the role of food 
can be ruled out. 

For incidents involving intentional contamination of food, effective interaction between 
emergency response and law enforcement components is very important. Preparedness planning 
may include specific requirements of the criminal justice system, such as a signed chain of 
custody for any specimens and other evidence. 

Preparedness plans should be tested in exercises involving agencies responsible for 
emergency responses to intentional food contamination. Any new components should be tested 
for effective response to intentional incidents. Evaluation of the results of real incidents and 
emergency response exercises should be used to identify the need for further resources, refine the 
roles of various agencies and their interaction and improve emergency plans. 

The performance of surveillance systems for detecting food-borne disease clusters and 
epidemiological investigations to identify the food and hazardous agent give an indication of the 
capacity of the system to respond to intentional incidents. Timely response to food emergencies 
requires effective linkage of preparedness planning and emergency response systems in all 
relevant agencies. Linkages with food safety authorities are needed to provide specialized support 
related to an investigation that may involve food. Availability of qualified food safety inspectors 
and laboratories are important requirements for preparedness. For example, the timely sampling, 
transport and analysis of suspected foods should be addressed as part of preparedness planning. 
Countries need to inventory their laboratory capacities for possible threat agents. Rapid testing for 
unusual agents, such as dioxin and ricin. can be facilitated by international programmes, such as 
the Global Environment Monitoring System/Food Contamination Monitoring and Assessment 
Programme (GEMS/Food), which maintains a network of food safety laboratories in over 80 
countries around the world. 14 

3.3 Strengthening food safety within existing public health emergency response systems 

Public health preparedness and response systems focus mainly on communicable diseases, 
and most emergency response systems do not yet include consideration of the use of food as a 
vehicle for threat agents. Few countries are able to respond rapidly and effectively to intentional 
food contamination in their current state of development. Food safety emergency response may be 
initiated by either a plausible threat or an actual act of deliberate contamination of food. 

An effective public health response to a deliberate food contamination incident will 
depend on the timeliness and quality of communication among numerous agencies and sectors, 
including health services, public health authorities at local and national level, clinicians, infectious 
disease specialists, laboratories, poison information centres, forensic pathologists, other agencies 
and organizations and the food industry. An effective emergency response must also be tailored 
to the circumstance and should include links with law enforcement and intelligence agencies. 


http://www.who.int/foodsafcty/chcm/gcms/cn/ 
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tracing and food recall systems, risk assessment specialists and the food industry as well as the 
more traditional sectors of health care providers, laboratories and emergency services. 

Linkages between existing national alert and response systems and food safety systems 
allow effective detection of and response to such incidents. Improved links with food safety 
agencies will allow access to relevant information about food and about methods and analytical 
techniques for testing food and harmful agents. Experts in food safety could assess the risks 
associated with chemicals and microbiological hazards to ensure that the response is proportional 
to the risk. Identification and recall of affected foods are important features of a food safety 
emergency response. Tracing information is necessary for estimating the scale of potential 
exposure and for removing the affected food from sale. It may also assist in a criminal 
investigation of a food contamination incident. Recalls are usually implemented by the food 
industry in cooperation with food safety authorities. Quarantine and customs agencies have 
information about food imports necessary for tracing and recall and can undertake rapid seizure of 
food at the point of entry. Coverage ‘from farm to fork' needs to be incorporated into response 
planning for food safety emergencies, including the intentional contamination of the food supply. 

Finally, the recovery of the food supply system needs to be considered as part of a 
response system. Verification of the effectiveness of the response in removing or otherwise 
decontaminating the food involved is necessary before relaxing restrictive measures and 
reassuring consumers of the safety of the food supply. While situations will vary, continued 
sampling and analysis will likely be a common feature of most recovery scenarios. 

3.4 Communication 

Swift and effective communication among all components of an emergency response 
system is essential and should be included in preparedness planning. Communication with 
international components, such as Global Outbreak Alert and Response Network (GOARN ) 15 and 
the International Food Safety Authorities Network for Emergencies (INFOSAN Emergency) 16 , 
should be considered essential in the light of the potential international spread of disease and trade 
in food. The FAOAVHO Codex Alimentarius Commission has recently provided guidance on the 
sharing of exchange of information during food safety emergency situations . 17 Secure web-based 
resources can facilitate communication during an emergency response. 

Because perpetrators may sometimes seek to create panic and fear in the population, good 
communication with the mass media and the public is essential during a food safety emergency 
and should be included in preparedness planning. Timely press releases and other information 
should be released to the public to prevent unwarranted speculation and to forestall rumours. 
Food safety experts with good communication skills are valuable for this purpose. A balanced 
approach should provide information without unnecessarily increasing anxiety. Cultural aspects 
should be considered in communications about threats and incident response. An FAO/WHO 
publication on risk communication for food safety matters provides some guidance on this issue . 18 
Suggestions for communication during outbreak situations are also available in other WHO 
publications . 17 


http://www.who.int/csr/oulbrcaknclwork/cn/ 
http://www.who.int/foodsafcty/fs_management/infosan/en/ 
ftp://ftp.fao.org/codex/repons/al27 4le advance.pdf 

The application of risk communication to food standards and safety matters. Report of a joint 
FAO/WHO Expert Consultation. Food and Nutrition Paper 70, FAO. Rome (1999) 
http://www.who.int/emc-documcnts/tsc/docs/whocdscsraph200 1 8.pdf 
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An effective communication channel should be opened with the relevant food industry to 
share information with government authorities about intentional contamination incidents. In 
communicating with the public, some industry bodies have developed protocols for responding to 
such threats and have formulated model questions and answers for dealing with such situations. 

4. Conclusions 

The key to prevention of intentional contamination of food is to promote awareness of this 
potential threat. Working in cooperation with government, the food industry is in the best position 
to rapidly address such threats through implementation of basic security and precautionary 
measures. Government food safety authorities may provide necessary guidance and other 
coordination functions to assist industry, as in the case of product tracing and recall. 

The emergency response to intentional contamination incidents needs to follow detailed 
and thoroughly tested preparedness plans. The responsibilities of lead agencies, whether they be 
health agencies responding to a medical emergency, law enforcement agencies responding to 
criminal acts or food safety authorities responding to a contaminated food, need to be clearly 
identified as part of the plan. Emergency response plans to food contamination threats require a 
high degree of cooperation among public health and law enforcement agencies of governments, as 
well as with the food industry. Food safety agencies can coordinate tracing and food recalls, and 
generally have well-established links with the food industry to effect rapid removal of unsafe food 
from circulation. Finally, the recovery phase following an incident should be emphasized to 
restore availability of safe food to the market as soon as possible. Again, a close working 
relationship with the food industry is necessary to reassure consumers that the incident has been 
resolved. 

A few developed countries have taken significant steps in safeguarding their food supplies 
against intentional contamination. Many developing countries are only beginning to take action. 
However, even with the best precautions in place, no country is immune to public health 
emergencies caused by unsafe food considering the potential for natural, accidental and 
intentional contamination. With the globalization of the world's food supply, coordination of 
efforts internationally is increasingly seen as vital to the rapid detection of incidents, identification 
of causative agents and foods and the prompt and effective response to contain and mitigate any 
adverse health and economic effects. The management of threats to food safety in the Twenty-first 
Century, including intentional contamination, requires countries to maintain sensitive and rapid 
alert systems, detailed and well-tested preparedness plans and rapid and effective emergency 
response systems with links to relevant international networks. 

Communication and sharing information through internationally coordinated networks 
will provide timely risk assessment and management. Coordination with WHO, FAO and other 
international and regional organizations regarding incidents involving intentional contamination 
should be considered as an integral part of strengthening of national systems to respond to all food 
safety emergencies. In particular, countries should actively participate in the INFOSAN 
Emergency as the first step establishing international communications and building essential 
capabilities to deal with this problem. WHO is now in the process of preparing a handbook for 
INFOSAN Emergency contact points that will provide practical guidance in preparedness and 
response to intentional contamination incidents. 

Finally, it is important to recognize that while countries must address all plausible threats 
to their food production systems posed by intentional contamination, resources for more 
traditional food-borne disease outbreaks, including the so-called "silent epidemic" consisting of 
large numbers of sporadic cases, need to be maintained. These traditional outbreaks are presently 
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causing major problems for health and development, especially in developing countries. This 
again emphasizes the need for ensuring that prevention and response systems in food safety be 
considered in a fully integrated manner, irrespective of the source of the outbreak. 
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APPENDIX X 


LIST OF CONFERENCE ROOM DOCUMENTS 


Reference Title Origin 


4. Strengthening official food safety control services 


CRD 09 

Assembling effective food safely system - the official strengthening of 
food safety control services 

Brazil 

CRD 10 

Sdcuritf sanitaire dcs produils alimcntaircs au Senega] 

Senegal 

CRD 35 

A generic risk management framework for administration of food safety 
in New Zealand 

New Zealand 

CRD 42 

Institutional Reforms of the Canadian Food Safety System 

Canada 

CRD 42 

Rlformes institutionnelles du regime canadien dc sulubnte des aliments 

Canada 

CRD 70 

Strengthening official food safety control services 

USA 

CRD 70 


USA 

CRD 70 


USA 

CRD 70 

Renforcer Ies services officiels de controle de la sQretd alimcntaire 

USA 

CRD 70 

yupenaemie otjmiutanbHhix c. r ty*6 no Kourpo.'iio 3a 6e3onacHOCTbio 
npoayKTOB nuramta 

USA 

CRD 70 

El fortalecimiento de los servicios oficiales de control dc la inocuidad dc 
los alimentos 

USA 

CRD 84 

Food safety strategies in Europe: promoting a new approach to food 
control in the region 

WHO 

4.1 

Defining the tasks and responsibilities of different stakeholders in the 
framework of a national strategy 


CRD 04 

Renforcement du systeme national de controle de la securite sanitaire des 
aliments 

Morocco 

CRD 05 

Enhancement of management of the official control system of food safety 
programme in Iraq 

Iraq 

CRD 05 

^ J4 j UCIjki Jej' J-J'r kJfcaW klfc Jj 

Iraq 
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CRD 07 

Mise en place d'un systeme national de controle de la quality des 
aliments 

Madagascar 

CRD 11 

Recent developments in consumer participation in food safety decision 
making at national, regional and global levels 

Consumers 

International 

CRD 12 

Participacidn del movimiento de consumidores de America Latina y el 
Caribe en la Comisidn Panamericana de Inocuidad de Alimentos 

Consumers 

International 

CRD 16 

Defining the responsibilities and tasks of different stakeholders within 
the framework of a national strategy 

Philippines 

CRD 23 

Building consensus on food safety programmes among consumers and 
public health organizations 

SFI 

CRD 24 

Enhance the Monitoring System and Capability Construction to ensure 
the Food Safety 

China 

CRD 24 


China 

CRD 25 

Reforming the food safety administration in Norway 

Norway 

CRD 32 

Developing and maintaining food safety control systems for Africa - 
current status and propects for change 

WHO 

CRD 37 

Regulatory roles responsibilities and structures - issues for the future 
New Zealand food regulatory regime 

New Zealand 

CRD 40 

Reorganization of consumer health protection and food safety in 
Germany 

Germany 

CRD 43 

Defining the Responsibilities and Tasks of Different Stakeholders within 
the Framework of a National Strategy for Food Control 

Canada 

CRD 43 

Definition dcs responsabilitds et des tachcs des diffdrents intervenants 
dans le cadre d'une strategic nationalc pour le controle des aliments 

Canada 

CRD 48 

El control de los alimentos en el Uruguay 

Uruguay 

CRD 50 

Food safety control services in Liberia 

Liberia 

CRD 54 

Strengthening official food safety control services 

Thailand 

CRD 57 

Food control and food safety system in Korea 

Korea 

CRD 61 

Building a food safety system in Uganda 

Uganda 

CRD 69 

Farm-to table approach: the role of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry in production of fresh agricultural products for consumption 

Sudan 

CRD 71 

Defining responsibilities and tasks of different stakeholders in the 
framework of a national strategy 

USA 
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CRD 21 

r*V 'u-c'v -v 

USA 

CRD 21 


USA 

CRD 21 

Dtfinir les responsabilites et les taches des differemes parties concemees 
dans le cadre d une strategic nationale 

USA 

CRD 21 

OnpeaeneHHe otbctctbchhoc™ m 3aaai, ctoxiuhx riepea pa3HtiMH 
3aHHTepecoBaHHUMH cropoHaMH, b paMKax HamioHajibiioii crpaTcrMM 

USA 

CRD 21 

Definicidn de las responsabilidades y las tareas de distintas partes 
interesadas. en el marco de una estrategia national 

USA 

CRD 22 

Strengthening the official food safety control system in Romania 

Romania 

CRD 811 

Strengthening official food safely control services 

Malaysia 

CRD 89 

Strengthening official food safety control services 

Bangladesh 

CRD 90 

Introducing Food Security Council in Indonesia 

Indonesia 

CRD 21 

Indonesian integrated food safety system 

Indonesia 

CRD 25 

Strengthening official food safety control services in Japan 

Japan 

£1 

Legal basis for food safety official and non-official control 


CRD 15 

National food safety legislation should explicitly recognize and provide 
for discussion of ethical and value aspects of food safety decisions 

Consumers 

International 

CRD 12 

Legal basis for food safety official and non official control 

Philippines 

CRD 26 

Application of farm-to-table official and non official food safety control 
in Thailand: a case study on fresh produce 

Thailand 

CRD 21 

Regulation on Food and Feed Control 

European 

Commission 

CRD 21 

Riglement sur le controle des denries alimentaires et des aliments pour 
animaux 

European 

Commission 

CRD 21 

Reglamento sobre los controles de piensos y alimentos 

European 

Commission 

CRD 41 

Official food control and legal foundation in Germany 

Germany 

CRD 44 

Canadian Approach to a More Responsive Food Safety Control System 

Canada 

CRD 44 

Approche canadienne d un systime de controle de la securite sanitaire 
des aliments plus sensible 

Canada 
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CRD 49 

The hygiene proficiency examination system in Finland 

Finland 

CRD 51 

Indonesia's national strategy on strengthening food safety control for 
fresh agricultural products 

Indonesia 

CRD 55 

ILS1 Southeast Asian Region assists in harmonizing food safety 
standards in ASEAN 

ILSI 

CRD 72 

Legal basis for food safety official and non official control 

USA 

CRD 72 

Ui'uju/ JJjtiM V* 

USA 

CRD 72 


USA 

CRD 72 

Fondcmcnt juridiquc aux fins de controlc officiel et officieux de la sQrctd 
alimentaire 

USA 

CRD 72 

npaBOBaa ocnoea o(|)MitHaiibHoro m HCO(|>HUHajibHoro koh rpo.w 3a 
6e3onacHOCTbio npo^yKTOB mnaHwi 

USA 

CRD 72 

Base juridica del control oficial y extra oficial de la inocuidad de los 
ali memos 

USA 

4.3 

Training of staff of official food safety control services 


CRD 18 

Training of staff of official food safety control services 

Philippines 

CRD 30 

European Union Training Centre on Food Safety 

European 

Commission 

CRD 30 

Centre de formation de (Union europdenne sur la s&uritl alimentaire 

European 

Commission 

CRD 30 

Centro de formaci6n de la Uni6n Europea en seguridad alimentaria 

European 

Commission 

CRD 59 

The training of personnel of food safety control services in France 

France 

CRD 59 

La formation des agents de contrdle de la slcuritl sanitaire des aliments 
en France 

France 

CRD 73 

Training of staff of official food safety control services 

USA 

CRD 73 

'J^; V* 

USA 

CRD 73 


USA 

CRD 73 

Formation des effcctifs dans les services de tutelle charg6s du contrdle de 
la sQret£ alimentaire 

USA 

CRD 73 

noaroTOBKa ncpconana oc|>mtnajibHbix cjiyac6 no KOHTpoaio 3a 
6eionacHocTbK) npoayicroB nirraiiMii 

USA 
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CRD 73 

El fortalecimiento de los servicios oficiales de control de la inocuidad de 
los alimcntos 

USA 

CRD 88 

Training of staff for official food safety control services 

Thailand 

4.4 

How official services foster and enforce the implementation of HACCP 
by industry and trade 


CRD 36 

Proposed food control plans as the tool of choice in the New Zealand 
food regulatory regime 

New Zealand 

CRD 45 

How Official Services Foster and Enforce the Implementation of Hazard 
Analysis Critical Control Point (HACCP) Methodology by Industry and 
Trade 

Canada 

CRD 45 

Soutien des services officiels a I'application du systeme HACCP par les 
secteurs industriel et commercial 

Canada 

CRD 74 

How official services foster and enforce the implementation of HACCP 
methodology by industry and trade 

USA 

CRD 74 

•4^-* ^ jj UyMcj Ujorsf* Jj'" 'JjoM UjJC* 

K> cVz-’ > jUj-u'E* 

USA 

CRD 74 

iffeM^inWfllia^WiCftfTiU'ftKSSffiHACCP 

USA 

CRD 74 

De la maniire dont les services de tutelle encouragent et controlent 
I'application des HACCP par les producteurs et les negociants 

USA 

CRD 74 

Pa6oTa oi|)HUHajibiiux cji>tk6 no cojteiierBHio n oSccnenciiHKi 
BHeapemot HACCP b npoMtJuueHHocTti it ToproBne 

USA 

CRD 74 

C6mo los servicios oficiales promucvcn los HACCP e imponcn su 
aplicacion a la industria y al comercio 

USA 

CRD 86 

El fortalecimiento del sistema mexicano de proteccion contra riesgos a la 
salud 

Mexico 

4.S 

Import/export control and certification 


CRD 02 

Risk management approach - Imported food control - a success stray 

Jordan 

CRD 19 

Food import/export control and certification 

Philippines 

CRD 28 

Importation of Foodstuffs into the European Union 

European 

Commission 

CRD 28 

Importation des denrees alimentaires dans I'Union Europeenne 

European 

Commission 

CRD 28 

Importacion de productos alimenticios en la Union Europea 

European 


Commission 
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CRD 38 
CRD 60 
CRD 87 
CRD 92 
CRD 92 
CRD 92 
5 . 

CRD 62 
CRD 75 
CRD 75 
CRD 75 
CRD 75 

CRD 75 

CRD 75 
5.1 

CRD 06 
CRD 20 
CRD 27 
CRD 39 


E-Cert - Value for the regulator New Zealand 

Import/export control and certification in Myanmar Myanmar 

Food import/export control and certification Thailand 

Decision on the Implementation of Article 4 of the Agreement on the WTO 
Application of Sanitary and Phytosanitary Measures 

Decision sur la mise en oeuvre de 1 article 4 de 1 Accord sur I'application WTO 
des mesures sanitaires et phytosanitaires 


Decisidn sobre la aplicacidn del articulo 4 del acuerdo sobre la aplicacidn WTO 
de medidas sanitarias y fitosanitarias 

Epidemio-surveillance of food-borne diseases and food safety 
rapid alert systems 

Epidemio-surveillance of food-home diseases and food safety rapid alert Thailand 
systems 

Epidemio-surveillance of food-borne diseases and food safety rapid alert USA 


systems 

1 Je j 1 “ 'J JJrAe- £0 ^ USA 

usa 

Surveillance epiddmiologique des maladies ii vecteur alimentaire et USA 

systfcmes d’alerte rapide aux fins de sGrete alimentaire 

■)mueMiio;ioniMecKHH Haroop 3a nepeaasaeMUMH c nHuteii USA 

lafiojicBaiiHaMH. a TaK*e chctcmu onepaTHBHoro npejynpeaueHHx b 
cijjcpc 6c3onacHoirm tiportyitroB ninaiiux 

La vigilancia epidemioldgica de las enfermedades transmitidas per los USA 


alimentos y los sistemas de alerta ripida en la inocuidad de los alimentos 


Food contamination monitoring and food-borne disease surveillance 
at national level 

Enhancing surveillance of food-borne diseases in Australia Australia 

Food contamination monitoring anf food-borne disease surveillance at Philippines 
national level 

Epidemio-surveillance of food-borne diseases and food safety rapid alert China 
systems 

New Zealand total diet survey New Zealand 
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CRD 46 
CRD 46 
CRD 58 
CRD 63 
CRD 76 
CRD 76 
CRD 76 
CRD 76 
CRD 76 

CRD 76 

CRD 81 
CRD 82 
CRD 83 
CRD 96 
5.2 

CRD 08 

CRD 29 
CRD 29 

CRD 29 


Health Canada Food Safety Programme: Surveillance Strategies 

Programme de stcurite sanitaire des aliments du Canada: Strategies de 
surveillance 

Food-home disease surveillance system in Korea 


Food contamination monitoring and food-home disease surveillance at 
national level 

Food contamination monitoring and food-borne disease surveillance at 
national level 

ijj Jfjljhr* Uif t j t'A* 


Surveillance de la contamination alimentaire et veille a 1'echelon national 
sur les maladies transmises par la noutriture 

MomrropHHr 3apa*eHtt» npoayicTOB mrraHiui it iKuiop 3a 
nepcaatouiHMHca c imtucii laGoitcBamiHMii Ha iiauHOHajibHOM ypoBHC 


Vigilancia de la contamination de los alimentos y seguimiento de las 
enfermedades transmitidas por los alimentos en el dmbito national 


Food-borne disease surveillance at the national level: a Malaysian 
perspective 

Notification of zoonotic diseases/infections in human, animals, food and 
feed 

Salmonellosis 


Food-borne disease surveillance in Japan 

International cooperation on food contamination monitoring 
and food-borne disease surveillance 


Emerging chemical and microbiological issues - Importance of 
surveillance and international cooperation and information sharing 


Rapid Alert System for Food and Feed (RASFF) in the European Union 
and its possible Worldwide Extension 

Le systeme d'alerte rapide pour les denies alimentaires et les aliments 
pour animaux (RASFF) dans 1'Union europeenne et son eventuelle 
extension au monde entier 

Sistema de alerta rapida para alimentos y piensos (RASFF) en la Unidn 
Europea y su posible ampliation a escala mundial 


Canada 

Canada 

Korea 

Thailand 

USA 

USA 

USA 

USA 

USA 

USA 

Malaysia 

Sweden 

Sweden 

Japan 

Australia 

European 

Commission 

European 

Commission 

European 

Commission 
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CRD 33 

Activities of the WHO global Salm- Surv: Asian regional center 

WHO 

CRD 56 

WHO global Salm-Surv: a worldwide capacity building programme for 
the surveillance of Salmonella and other food-borne pathogens 

WHO 

CRD 64 

International cooperation on food contamination monitoring and food- 
borne disease surveillance 

Thailand 

CRD 66 

International cooperation on food contamination monitoring and food- 
bome disease surveillance. - A case study in the AMRO Region 

INPPAZ 

CRD 66 

Cooperacidn intemacional para el moniloreo de la contaminaci6n dc 
alimentos y la vigilancia de enfermedades transmitidas por alimentos. - 
Estudio de caso en la Regi6n AMOR 

INPPAZ 

CRD 67 

Inauguration of the International Food Safety Authorities Network 
(INFOSAN) 

WHO 

CRD 85 

Role of WHO surveillance programme for control of food-borne 
infections and intoxications in Europe 

WHO 

S3 

Dealing with emerging risks related to the environment and new 
technologies 


CRD 13 

Consumer organization experiences with GM Foods in some countries in 
Africa 

Consumers 

International 

CRD 14 

National capacity elements required to ensure the safety of GMOs and 
GM Foods 

Consumers 

International 

CRD 22 

Activities of the Joint FAO/IAEA Division of nuclear techniques in food 
and agriculture related to food safety 

FAO/IAEA 

CRD 34 

Preparedness for nuclear emergencies affecting agriculture 

FAO/IAEA 

CRD 52 

La s£curit£ sanitaire des aliments 

Mauritania 

CRD 53 

Le controle phytosanitaire cn Maurilanie 

Mauritania 

CRD 77 

Dealing with emerging risks related to the environment and new 
techologies 

USA 

CRD 77 

Ufjtlj 'JiAAls* Ji 3» vkJwii" Uja/js 

USA 

CRD 77 


USA 

CRD 77 

Pallier les risques emergents dans le domaine de l’environnement et des 
technologies nouvelles 

USA 

CRD 77 

Eopboa C HOBbl.MH (J)aKTOpaMH pHCKa, OTHOCHUIHMHCH K OKpyxcaioiueH 
CpCJie H HOBblM TeXHOJIOrMBM 

USA 

CRD 77 

C6mo hacer frente a los riesgos emergentes sobre el medio ambiente y 
las nuevas tecnologias 

USA 
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5.4 

Prevention and response to intentional contamination 


CRD 21 

Prevention and response to intentional contamination 

Philippines 

CRD 47 

Prevention and response to intentional contamination 

Canada 

CRD 47 

Prevention et reaction en cas de contamination intentionnelle 

Canada 

CRD 65 

Prevention and response to intentional contamination 

Thailand 

CRD 78 

Prevention and response to intentional contamination 

USA 

CRD 78 


USA 

CRD 78 


USA 

CRD 78 

Prevention et intervention en cas de contamination intentionnelle 

USA 

CRD 78 

npeitOTBpameime npeitHaMepeHHoro tapaatcuns it pearapoBaime Ha 
Hero 

USA 

CRD 78 

Prevention y respuesta a la contamination deliberada 

USA 

Other related issues 


CRD 03 

The International Portal for Food Safety. Animal and Plant Health 
(IPFSAPH) 

FAO 

CRD 68 

European research in food safety 

European 

Commission 

CRD 93 

The Five Keys for Safe Food: WHO's community food safety activities 

WHO 

CRD 94 

Standards and Trade Development Facility 

SDTF 
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APPENDIX XI 


SUMMARIES OF GF-2 SIDE EVENTS 


FAO/IAEA/WHO Seminar on the Use of Irradiation for Sanitary and Phytosanitary 
Purposes 

A Joint FAO/IAEA/WHO Seminar on the Use of Irradiation for Sanitary and 
Phytosanitary Purposes was attended by over 30 participants from li IAEA Member States. 
Presentations were made on the Achievements of the International Consultative Group on Food 
Irradiation (A. Lustre), Use of Irradiation for Sanitary Purposes (T. Rubio-Cabello), Safety of 
Irradiated Food (G. Moy) and Current and Future International Organization Activities on the Use 
of Irradiation (D. Byron). The Seminar proposed that further assistance should be given through 
the various existing mechanisms to train analysts in the detection of irradiated foods and in the 
communication of risk to relevant parties. 

INFOSAN 

Dr Jorgen Schlundt, Director of the WHO Food Safety Department presented an overview 
of the International Food Safety Authorities Network (INFOSAN), which was inaugurated at GF- 
2. The network also includes a mechanism for the rapid exchange of information during food 
safety emergencies (referred to as INFOSAN Emergency). INFOSAN. which is operated in 
cooperation with FAO, was launched at the last WHO World Health Assembly in May 2004 and 
responds to requests from the assembly for WHO to facilitate communication during emergencies 
caused by natural, accidental and intentional contamination of food. In particular. INFOSAN 
Emergency also responds to a request from Codex member countries for WHO to maintain a list 
of official contact points for emergency situations involving health and safety of consumers. 

Five Keys to Safer Food 

Dr Jorgen Schlundt introduced WHO's Five Keys to Safer Food training materials, 
highlighting the importance of keeping food safety education messages simple. In recognition of 
the need for adaptation of the core messages of the Five Keys to local or specific situations, it was 
reported that WHO had developed a training manual to facilitate this adaptation. WHO Regional 
Advisors presented the materials developed based on the five keys, including mass media spots, 
games, posters, interactive websites, and targeted posters, some of which are particularly geared 
toward children, rural populations or food service establishments. The presenters also noted the 
inclusion of a scheme to evaluate the effectiveness of the training programme. It was noted that 
WHO was in the process of testing the training materials and the manual in a number of countries 
in various regions of the world. 

International Portal on Food Safety, Animal and Plant Health 

A presentation and live demonstration of the International Portal on Food Safety, Animal 
and Plant Health was given by the FAO Secretariat. The design and use of the portal, as well as 
the benefits for member countries of inputting their relevant national information in the portal 
were outlined. Delegates were directed to an on-line survey which will provide FAO with 
feedback on the information management needs of countries, as well as providing a means for 
countries to indicate their interest in collaboration in the portal. An information paper on the 
portal is available as CRD 3. 
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FAO Food Safety Capacity Building Needs Assessment 

Dr Ezzeddine Boutrif presented an FAO Food Safety Capacity Building Needs 
Assessment tool, which had been prepared in cooperation with WHO and would be available in 
December 2004. The reasons for assessing capacity building needs, the steps in the capacity 
building process, and the target audience and design of the manual were outlined. The speaker 
noted that the tool contained a general section on capacity building needs and five modules 
addressing needs in five major area related to food safety, as well as a number of supporting tools 
and templates to supplement the needs assessment process. It was mentioned that the tool would 
be peer reviewed and tested in various regions of the world in the upcoming months. 

FAO/WHO Training Package to Enhance National Participation in the Work of Codex 

The FAO Secretariat presented an FAO/WHO Training Package to Enhance National 
Participation in the Work of Codex, which was currently being peer reviewed and finalized. The 
speaker outlined the contents of the package, including information on the organization and 
working procedures of the Codex Alimentarius Commission and its subsidiary bodies, guidance 
on establishing effective national Codex programmes, and practical examples from member 
countries. It was noted that the package was organized into modules and slide presentations, 
which enabled the use of the materials in seminars and training courses. 

Consumers International: “Consumer Concerns - Food Safety and GMOs” 

Consumers International (Cl) organized a side event on “Consumer Concerns - Food 
Safety and GMOs” on 14 October 2004 immediately following the closing ceremony of GF-2. 
The objectives of the event were to inform participants of the consumer concerns with regards to 
food safety and GMOs, to identify and create contacts with country representatives of importance 
to the Cl GMO campaign, and to increase the profile of the consumer movement and its 
involvement in this issue. The event was chaired by Dr Sri Ram Khanna, Managing Trustee of 
VOICE, India and included presentations by Dr Suman Sahai (Gene Campaign, India), Dr 
Michael Hansen (Consumers Union, USA) and Dr Vitoon Lianchamroon (Biothai, Thailand). The 
event was conceptualized and managed by Bejon Misra, CEO VOICE with local support from the 
Thai Consumer Organizations. The complete report of the event, including conclusions, is 
available from www.consumer-voicc.ore . 

Food Safety Road Map: Handling the associated trade opportunities and conflicts 

The Thailand National Bureau of Agricultural Commodity and Food Standards, in 
collaboration with the Thailand National Food Institute, convened a seminar on Food Safety Road 
Map: Handling the associated trade opportunities and conflicts on Friday. 15 October 2004 at the 
Emerald City Hotel in Bangkok. Presentations were made by Messrs. Hartwig de Hacn, Kraisid 
Tontisirin and Ezzeddine Boutrif of FAO; Dr Apichart Pongsrihadulchai of the Thailand National 
Bureau of Agricultural Commodity and Food Standards; Dr Bob Brackett of the United States 
Food and Drug Administration; Dr Patrick Deboyser of the delegation of the European 
Commission to Thailand; and Dr Kazumi Ucno, project manager of the Japan International 
Cooperation Agency (JICA) study team on “Food Safety System". A panel discussion was held 
on the "Break through crisis of Thai agricultural and food commodities under the policy of 
Thailand food safety year 2004: private sector’s perspective", which was moderated by a 
representative of the Thailand National Food Institute. 
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International Symposium on "In Search of a Better and More Effective Food Safety System: 
Thailand Towards the Kitchen of the World" 

The Symposium was organized by the Faculty of Allied Health Sciences, Chulalongkom 
University in cooperation with WHO and provided the first opportunity for a national discussion 
on the outcome of GF-2. Dr Gerald Moy, GEMS/Food Manager, WHO Food Safety Department 
presented a paper on the current global food safety situation. Dr Suwit Wibulpolprasert provided 
comments on the safety of the food supply from chemical hazard. A number of speakers 
addressed the situation in Thailand in the context of food quality, GMP and HACCP. Professor 
Jongjit Angkatavanich led a panel of experts to explore the possible structure of the food safety 
system in Thailand in the future. Mr Alan Reilly of the Food Safety Authority of Ireland spoke on 
his experience with the single agency model. 
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The Second Global Forum of Food Safety Regulators, jointly convened by the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations and the World Health 
Organization, took place from 1 2 to 1 4 October 2004 in Bangkok, at the kind 
invitation of the Government of the Kingdom of Thailand. 
Approximately 400 delegates from 90 member countries and observers from 
10 international governmental and non-governmental organizations participated 
to exchange information and experiences on the theme "Building effective 
food safety systems". A total of 1 3 working documents were presented and 
discussed in plenary sessions on two subthemes - "Strengthening official food 
safety control services" and “Epidemio-surveillance of food-borne diseases and 
food safety rapid alert systems". In addition, over 100 conference room 
documents were prepared by the participating countries and organizations 
covering the various topics of the forum. Side events were also held on specific 
matters of interest to the forum. 
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